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PREFACE, | 


— 


Tur Writings of M. de St. PIERRE are $0 well 
known, and so justly esteemed, that it would be 
little less than an insult to the understanding of the 
Reader, to expatiate on their excellence and utility. 
On the first appearance of the STUp1zs of NaTuRE 
in France, that work was announced in the Monthly 


4 


Review“ in the following manner: 


« This is a first-rate publication; its plan is 


irregular, but most extensive, for it takes in the 


whole compass of Nature, (that is, what we can see 


and conjecture of it,) both in the physical and moral 


world. It is, in point of originality, one of the 


most remarkable productions we have met with; 
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viii PREFACE. 


* 


for, besides a multitude of new ideas, the old ones | 


acquire an aspect of novelty in passing through this 


Author's pen, and we do not recollect any vriter 


who has drawn so constantly from an internal fund 
of native genius and deep observation. Ancient 
systems, established principles, sage authority, re- 
vived relations, new discoveries, are nothing to him 
until they have been melted down in his crucible, 
(if we may use that expression,) and examined 1 in all 
their constituent parts. He attacks, without respect 


* 1 i | ; 3 +4 } + 
of perſons, what he. looks upon as erroneous ; but 


his attacks are always conducted with decency, 


candour, and amenity; he pulls down many new. 
systems, and revives several old ones; he seems 
indeed, to be over fond of deviating from the 
beaten track, but he never quits the main path 
of genuine religion, though he separates from it 
the spirit of fanaticism, that gives it an odious aspect, 
and the follies of superstition, which would render 
it contemptible; his stile is eloquent, animated, 
and often picturesque and poetical. He deserves 
to be translated, but who shall translate him? as 


ve may apply to him the Hibernicism in the Bat ſios, 


ce None but Himself can be his parallel,” 


\ 


T ix 
The unanimous concurrence of the learned, and, mn | 
in truth, of every class of. readers; the editions : 
through which it has passed, and the variety of lan- 
guages into which it has been translated, are 80 
many unequivocal proofs, that the encomium of the 
eritic was not too extravagant. But of all che lan- 
guages into which this production has been trans- 
lated, perhaps it appears to the greatest advantage 
in English, and, in this respect, we do not hesitate 7 
to say, chat the translation is equal to the original in 
sense and sound. The Author has very properly 
called his Work the SrupikEs or NaTuRE, and 
it was his happiness to render those Studies not 
merely pleasing, but enchanting, and to accomplish 
that noble end which he had in view from the be- 


ginning, namely, the demonstration of the Pow ER, 
the Wis pon, and the GoopNESss of Gop in the 
CxxATIOx. In the execution of this pleasing, but 
arduous task, he has completely routed Atheism, 
and stript her blind votaries of all those miserable 
sophisms, with which they have attempted to im- 
pose on the weak, the unthinking, and that licen- 
tious herd, Who, as they have merited no rewards, 
would wish to extinguish all dread of punishments, 


and whose only hope is, that D ATH IS AN ETER= 


X EE PRETA TE Bo 


NAL,SLEEP.” These Studies were cultivated by 
some of the greatest men of antiquity; it was in one 
of chose rapturous views of the wonders of the Crea- 
tion, that Pliny broke forth into. that exclamation, 
& Quibus in rebus quid possit aliud afferre causæ mor- 
talium quispiam, quam diffuse per omne nature sub inde 
aliter, aliterque numen erumpens; 1. e. These ap- 
pearances cannot finally be resolved into any thing 
but the agency of Providence.“ As che lovers and 
admirers, then, of this delightful and instructive 
branch of natural knowledge are every day in- 
creasing, in order to enlarge that circle, it was 
thought the following Abridgment would be accept- 
able, particularly to those who are employed in 
the delightful task of 


& Teaching the young idea how to shoot.“ 


For which purpose such passages were selected 


as would tend more immediately to charm the tender 


mind, to warm and conduct it by degrees to the 


contemplation of the divine Author of our exist- 


* ence; or, as the poet says, „ To look through 


Nature up to Nature's God,” It will be found at 


PRETACE. xi 


the same time extremely useful to those of riper 
years and more extensive reading, as there are 
many passages in the larger Work, which it was 
found could be omitted without injury to the 
main design of the Author, especially those in 
which he has sported on the wings of fancy, and 
which might lead a youthful imagination beyond 


those objects, which are best suited to earlier ob- 


servation and comprehension. If these Studies 
stood in need of any recommendation, we know 
of none (save the sacred penmen's) from whom 
it could come vith more weight and authority than 


from one of the first poets and naturalists of the 


age, Doctor DARwWIX. 


& Natural History (says the Doctor) may be 
taught to children earlier than the histories of 
mankind, as being easier to their comprehensions, 
and thence more interesting and agreeable to them“. 


Another recommendation will be found in the 
beauty of the language, gentle, flowing, impetuous 


* See Doctor Darwin's Treatise on Education, 


e * 


xii : "PREFACE: 7 

and rapid, as the subject inspires, but always chaste, 
and classically correct. With these views this 
Abridgment has been undertaken, in hopes that its 


size, price, and execution, vill render it a popular 


volume. 


For the convenience of the Reader, a copious 
Index has been added, and which, although omitted 
in the original, and in the translated Editions, seems 
extremely necessary to a work that embraces such a 
variety of subjects. ES 
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STUDY FIRST. 


 Immensity of Nature—Plan of the Work: 


SOME years have elapsed since I formed the design of 
composing a general History of Nature, in imitation 


of Aristotle, Pliny, Chancellor Bacon, and several illustri- 
ous modern Authors. In Nature herself alone we must 
expect to find the laws of Nature; and we plunge into 
difficulty and distress only in proportion as we deviate 
from these laws. Nature is of unbounded extent, and 1 
am a human being, limited on every side. Not only her 
general History, but that of the smallest plant, far trans- 
cends my highest powers. Permit me to relate, on what 
occasion I became sensible of this. w_ | 
One day, in Summer, while I was busicd in the arrange- 
ment of some observations which I had made, respecting 
. the harmonies discoverable in this Globe of ours, I per- 
ceived on a strawberry plant, which had been acciden- 
tally placed in my window, some small winged insects, 
so very beautiful, that I took a fancy to describe them. 
Next day, a very different sort appeared, which I pro- 


ceeded likewise to describe. In the course of three 


weeks no less than thirty-seven species, and at length 
they came in such crowds, that I was constrained to re- 
linquish the idea, for want of leisure, and, to acknow- 
ledge the truth, for want of expression. Had I written 


the history of my strawberry plant, I must have given 
5 B N g 3 . | 


x 


. 
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some insects attached to it. Plants are the habitation of 
insects; and it is impossible to give the history of a city, 
without saying something of it's inhabitants. | 
Besides, my strawberry plant was not in its natural 
Situation, in the open country, on the border of a wood, 
or by the brink of a rivulet, where it could have been fre- 
quented by many other species of living creatures. It 
was confined to an earthen pot, amidst the smoke of Paris, 
I observed it only at vacant moments. I knew nothing 
of the insects which visited it during the course of the day; 
Still less of those which might come only in the night, 
attracted by simple emanations, or, perhaps, by a phos- 
phoric light, which escapes our senses. I was totally 
ignorant of the various species which might frequent it 
at other seasons of the year, and of the endless other rela- 
tions which it might have with reptiles, with amphibious 
animals, fishes, birds, quadrupeds, and, above all, with 
Man, who undervalues every thing which he cannot con- 
vert to his own use. i 
But it was not sufficient to observe it, if I may use the 
expression, from the heights of my greatness; for, in 
this case, my knowledge would have been greatly inferior 
to that of one of the insects, who made it their habitation. 
Not one of them on examiningit with his little spherical eyes, 
but must have distinguished an infinite variety of objects, 
which I could not perceive without the assistance of a 
microscope, and after much labourious research. Nay, 
their eyes are inconceivably superior even to this instru- 
ment; for it shews us the objects only which are in it's 
focus, that is, at the distance of a few lines; whereas 
they perceive, by a mechanism of which we have no 
conception, those which are near, and those which are 
far off, Their eyes, therefore, are at once, microscopes and 
telescopes. Besides, by their circular disposition round 
the head, they have the advantage of viewing the whole 
circuit of the heavens at the same instant, while those of 
the Astronomer can take in, at most, but the half. My 
winged insects accordingly must discern in the straw- 
berry plant, at a single glance, an arrangement and com- 
bination of parts, which, assisted by the microscope, I can 
cserve only separate from each other, and in succession. 


On examining the leaves of this vegetable, with the aid 
of a lens which had but a small magnifying power, I 
found them divided into compartments, hedged round with 
bristles, separated by canals, and strewed with glands: 
These compartments appeared to me similar to large ver- 
dant inclosures, their bristles to vegetables of a particular 
order, of which some were upright, some inclined, some 
forked, some hollowed into tubes, from the extremity of 
which a liquid distilled, and their canals, as well as their 
glands, seemed full of a brilliant fluid. In plants of a 
different species, these bristles, and these canals, exhibit 
forms, colours, and fluids, entirely different: There are 
even glands which resemble basons, round; square, or 
 rTadicated. © „ * MSIE 
Now, Nature has made nothing in vain. Wherever 
She. has prepared a habitation, she immediately peoples it. 
She is never straitened for want of room: She has placed 
animals, furnished with fins, in a single drop of water, 
and in such multitudes, that Leewenhoek, the natural Philo- 
sopher, reckoned up to thousands of them. Many others 
after him, and, among the rest, Robert Hook, have seen 
in one drop of water, as small as a grain of millet, some 
10, others 30, and some as far as 45 thousand. Those 
who know not how far the patience and sagacity of an 
observer can go, might, perhaps, call in question the 
accuracy of these observations, if Lyonnet, who relates 
them in Lesser's Theology of Insects“, had not demon- 
strated the possibility of it, by a piece of mechanism abun- 
dantly simple. We are certain, at least, of the existence 
of those beings whose different figures have actually been 
drawn. Others are found whose feet are armed with 
claws on the body of the fly, and even on that of the flea. 
It is credible, then, from analogy, that there are ani- 
mals feeding on the leaves of plants, like the cattle in our 
meadows, and on. our mountains, which repose under 
the shade of a down imperceptible to the naked eye, and 
which, from goblets formed like so many suns, quaff 
nectar of the colour of gold and silver. Each part of the 
flower must present to them a spectacle of which we 


* Book II. chap. 3. 
BA 


a 
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can form no idea. The yellow anther of flowers, tus- 
pended by fillets of Whites exhibit te their eyes * 
rafters af gold in equilibrio, on pillars fairer than ivory 5 + 
the corolla, an arch of unhounded. magnitude, embellished 
with the ruby and the topaz; rivers of nectar and honey; 
the other parts of the flowret, cups, urns, pavilions, 
domes, which the human architect and goldsmith have 
not yet learned to imitate.: Having examined, one day, 
by the microscope, the flowers of thyme, I distinguished 
in them, with equal surprize and delight, superb flagons, 
with a long neck, of a substance resembling the amethyst, 
from the gullets of which scemed to flo ingots of liquid 
old. I have never made observation of the comila simply 
of the smallest flower, Without finding it composed of an 
admirable substance, half transparent, studded with bril- 
liants, and shining in the mast lively colours. 
Tbe beings which live under a reflex thus enriched, 
must have ideas very different from ours of light, and 
of the other phenomena of Nature. A drop of dew, filter- 
ing in the capillary and transparent tubes of a plant, 
nts to them thousands of , cagcadess, the same drop, 
Bred as a wave on the extremity of one of it's prickles, 
an ocean without a shore; evaporated into air, a: vast 
aerial sea. * ; x: WM 
In these ephemerous beings, we must ſind the youth of 
a single morning, and the decrepitude of a day. Lf they 
possess historical monuments, they must have their 
months, years, ages, epochs, . proportioned te the dura- 
tion of a flower. Kr, „ algal yore 
Supposing me to have acquired a complete history of m 
strawberry: plant; I should still have arrived no farther 
than at the history of the genus, and not that of the Species. 
The varieties would yet remain unknown, which have 
each it's particular character, according as they have flow- 
ers single, in pairs, or disposed in clusters; according to 
the colour, the smell, and the taste of the fruit ; accord- 
ing to the size, the figure, the edging, the smoothness, or 
the downy clothing of their leaves. One of our most 
celebrated botanists, Sebastian le Vaillant, has found in 


” * Botanicon Parisiense, 


„ 


* - 


& 
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„ 4 Y 
the. environs of Paris. alo five distipct. Spee ies, three of 
which bear flowers, without producing fruit. In- ug 
. cultivate , at least twelve different sotts op. 
0 


* 


reign strawberries; that of Chili, of, Peru; t Alpine, | 
or perpetual; the Swedish, which is green, &c, Put how, - 
many varieties, to us are totally unknown! If we reflect, 
that all these species, varieties, analogies, affinitięs, have, 
in every particular latitude, necessary relations with. a mul- 
titude of animals, and that these relations are altogether 
unknown to us, we shall find that a complete history 
of the strawberry-plant would be ample employment for 
all the Naturalists in the world. 
What a task, then, woufd it be to write the history, : 
in like manner, of all e ee of vegetables scattered 
over the face of the whole earth? The celebrated Linneus 
reckoned. up from seven to eight thousand of them; the 4 
famous Sherard, was acquainted with sixteen thousand. q 
Another botanist swells his catalogue up tg twenty thou- 2 
sand. Finally, one still more modern, boasts * 
himself made a collection of twenty-five thousand, and he 
estimates the number of those which he has not seen, at 
four or five times as many. But all these enumerations | | 
must be extremely defective, if it is considered, as has ; 
been remarked by this. last observer himself, that we | 
| know little or nothing of the interior of Africa, of that 
of the three Arabias, and even of the two Americas; very 
little of New Guinea, New Holland and Zealand, and 
of the innumerable islands of the South Sea, the greatest 
part of which are themselves still undiscovered. We know 
hardly any thing of the Isle of Ceylon, except a little of 
the coast; of the great island of Madagascar; of the im- 
mense archipelagos of the Philippines and Moluccas, 
and of almost all the Asiatic islands. How many immense 
districts are there in Tartary, in Siberia, and even in 
many of the kingdoms of Europe, where the foot of Bota- 
nist never trod] Some, indeed, have given us a herbal of 
Malabar, Japan, China, &c,. Le Haillant, pupil of Tourne- 
Fort, had the courage to walk over the same ground as his 
Master, and, discovered such a considerable quantity of 
distinct species, overlooked by Tournefort, that he doubled, 
at least, the catalogue of four pants, making it amount 
. — ! 
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to fifteen or sixteen hundred. And even then, he did not 
include in this enumeration, those which differ only in the 
colour of the flowers, and the spots of the leaves, though 
Nature frequently employs such signs as these, in the ve- 
getable world, to distinguish the species, and to form 
their true characters. . a PER 
If I might be permitted to hazard a conjecture respect- 
ing the number of the distinct species of plants spread 
over the earth, such is my idea of the immensity of 
Nature, and of her subdivisions, that J am disposed to 
believe there is not a square league of earth but what 
presents some one plant peculiar to itself, or, at least, 
which thrives there better, and appears more beautiful, 
than in any other part of the world. This makes the 
number of the primordial species of vegetables amount to 
several millions, diffused over as many millions of square 
leagues, of which the surface of our globe consists. The 
farther south we advance, the more their variety increases 
within spaces of the same dimension. The Isle of Taity, 
in the South Sea, was found to have a botany peculiar to 
itself, and which had nothing in common with that of the 
laces in Africa and America, which are situated in the 

same latitude. | 7 | 
All these preliminary notions, however, would still 
form only a useless Science, did we even know, in the 
most complete detail, all the parts of which plants are 
composed. It is the combination of these parts, the atti- 
tude of the plants, their port, their elegance, the harmo- 
nies which they form when grouped, or in contrast with 
each other, which it would be interesting to determine. 
I do not know that any thing has been so much attempted 

on this subject. | 

As to their virtues, it may be affirmed, that they are, 
for the most part, unknown, or neglected, or abused. 
Their qualities are often perverted, in making cruel experi- 
ments on innocent animals, while they might be usefully 
employed as miraculous remedies, to counteract the ills 
of human life. We have preserved, for example, in the 
Royal Cabinet at Paris, arrows more formidable than 
those of Hercules, though dipped in the blood of the 
snake of Lerna, Their points are impregnated with the 
| ee 


juice of a plant 50 venomous, that, though exposed to the 
air for many years, they can, with the.slightest puncture, 
-destroy the most robnst of animals, in a few minutes. 
The blood of the creature, be the wound ever so trifling, 
instantly congeals. But if the patient, at the same instant, 
is made to swallow a small quantity of sugar, the circu- 
lation is immediately restored. Both the poison and the 
antidote have been discovered by the savages which inhabit 
the banks of the Amazon; and it is of importance to ab- 
serve, that they never employ in war, but only in the 
chace, this murderous method of destroying life. | 
Wherefore do not we, who pretend to so much huma- 
nity and illumination, endeavour to ascertain, by experi- 
ment, whether this poison might not be rendered medicinal 
in cases of a sudden dissolution of the blood, and sugar 
in cases of sudden coagulation? Alas! how is it to be ex- 
pected we should apply to the preservation of mankind 
the malignant and destructive qualities af a foreign vege- 
table, we who are continually abusing, for mutual de- 
struction, the precious gifts which Nature has bestowed, 
in the. view of rendering human life innocent and happy ? 
The elm and the beech, under the shade of which our 
sbepherds and their mates delight to dance, are hewn 
down into carriages, for mounting the thundering ord- 
nance, We intoxicate our soldiers into madness, that 
they may kill each other, without hatred, with that very 
juice of the vine which Providence has given to be the 
means of reconciliation among enemics! The lofty fir- 
trees, planted by the benignant hand of Nature, amidst 
the snows of the North, to shelter and warm the inhabi- 
tants, are converted into masts, for the vessels of Europe, 
to carry the flames of devouring fire against the peaceful 
inhabitants of the southern hemisphere ; and the canvas, 
designed for the humble clothing of the village-maid, be- 
comes a sail for the plundering corsair, to extend his 
ravages to remotest India. Our crops, and our forests, 
are wafted over the ocean, to spread desolation over both 
the Old and New Worlds) | 
If from the vegetabl 
animal kingdom, a field o 


le Ne make a transition to the 
incomparably greater extent 


presents itself. An intelligent Naturalist, at Paris, some 
B 4 | 


years ago announced, that he was in possession of more 
than thirty thousand distinct species of animals. I know 
not whether the King's magnificent Cabinet may not con- 
* tain more; but I know well, that his herbals contain 
only eighteen thousand plants, and that about six thousand 
are in a state of cultivation in the Royal Botanic Garden. 
This number of animals, however, so superior to that of 
| F «aging is a mere nothing, in comparison with what 
xists on the globe. Tic We 
When we recollect that every species of plant is a 
oint of union for different genera of insects, and that there 
is not, perhaps, a single one but which has peculiar to 
itself, a species of fly, butterfly, gnat, beetle, lady-bird, 
snail, &c. that these insects serve for food to other species, 
and these exceedingly numerous, such as the spider, the 
Jiragon- fly, the ant, the formicaleo; and to the immense 
families of small birds, of which many classes, such as 
the wood-pecker, and the swallow, have no other kind of 
nourishment; that these birds are, in their turn, devoured 
by birds of prey, such as kites, falcons, buzzards, rooks, 
crows, hawks, vultures, &c. that the general spoil of these 
animals, sweeped off by the rains into the rivers, and thence 
to the sea, becomes the aliment of almost innumerable 
tribes of fishes, to the greatest part of which the Natu- 
ralists of Europe have not hitherto given a name; that 
numberless legions of river and sea-fowls prey upon these 
fishes : we shall have good ground for believing, that 
every species of the vegetable kingdom serves as a basis 
to many species of the animal kingdom, which multiply 
around it, as the rays of a circle round its centre. 

At the same time, I have not included in this superficial 
representation, either quadrupeds, with which all the 
intervals of magnitude are filled, from the mouse, which 
lives under the grass, up to the camelopard, who can feed 
on the foliage of trees, at the height of fifteen feet; or the 
amphibious tribes; or the birds of night or reptiles; or 
polypuses, of which we have a knowledge so slender; or 
sea insects, some families of which, such as the crab-fish, 
shrimp, and the like, would be alone sufficient to fill the 
greatest cabinets, were you to introduce but a single indi- 
vidual of every species. I do not include the madrepore, 


_ with which the bottom of the sea is paved between the 
tropics, and which present so many different species, 
that I have seen in the Isle of France two great halls 
filled with those which were produced in the immediate 
vicinity of that isle, though there was but a single speci- 
men of each sort. $75 

I have made no mention of insects of many kinds, as 
the louse and the maggot, of which every animal species 
has its particular varieties proper to itself, and which 
triple, at least, the kingdom of creatures existing by 
respiration. Neither have I taken into the account, that 
infinite number of living things, visible and invisible, 
known and unknown, which have no fixed determination, 
and which Nature has scattered about, through the air, 
over the earth, and along the depths of the ocean. 

What en undertaking, then, would it be, to describe 
each of these beings, with the sagacity of a Reaumur? 
The life of one man of genius would be scarcely suffi- 
cient to compose the history of a few insects. Philoso- 
phers of name, unfaithful to the testimony of their reason 
and conscience, have dared to represent them as mere 
machines. They ascribe to them blind instincts, which 
regulate, in a manner perfectly uniform, all their actions, 
without passion, without will, without choice, and even 
without any degree of sensibility. I one day expressed 
my astonishment at this to F. F. Rousseau, and said to 
him, it seemed exceedingly strange, that men of genius 
should maintain a position so extravagant. He very sagely 
replied, The solution is this, when Man begins to reason, 
he ceases to feel. | | 

In order to confute the opinions of such Philosophers, 
I shall have recourse, not to those animals whose sagacity 
and industry excite our admiration, such as the beaver, * 
the bee, the ant, &c. I $hall produce only one example, 
taken from the class of those which are most indocile, 
such as fishes, and shall select it from among a species, 
governed by an instinct The most impetuous and the most 
stupid, which is glutton ). » 

The shark is a fish so voracious, that he will not only 
devour his own species, when pressed by hunger, but he 
swallows, without distinction, every thing that drops 
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from a ship into the sea, cordage, cloth, pitch, woed, 
iron, nay, even knives. Nevertheless, I have been a fre- 
quent witness of his abstinence, in two remarkable cir- 
cumstances; the one is, however urged by famine, he 
never touches a kind of small fish, speckled with yellow 
and black, called the pilot fish, who swim just before his 
snout to guide him to his prey, which he cannot see till 
he is close to it; for Nature, as a counterbalance to the 
ferocity of this fish, has rendered him almost blind. The 
other case is this, when you throw into the sea a dead 
fowl, the noise brings him to the spot, but on discovering 
it to be a fowl, he immediately retires, without devourin 

it; this has furnished sailors with a proverb: The ak 
' flees from the feather. It is impossible, in the first case, 
not to ascribe to him some portion of understanding, 
which represses his veracity in favour of his guides; and 
not to attribute, in the second, his aversion to feathered 
flesh, to that universal reason, which, destining him to 
live along the shallows, where cadaverous substances of 
creatures perishing in the sea fall and are deposited, in- 
spires him with an aversion for feathered animals, that 
he may not destroy the sea-fowls, which resort thither in 
great numbers, employed, like himself, in looking out 
for a livelihood, and in cleansing the shores from impu- 
rities. 3 1 | | : 
Other Philosophers, on the contrary, have ascribed the 
manners of animals, as those of men, to education; and - 
their natural affections, as well as their animosities, to 
resemblance or dissimilitude of form. But if friendship 
is founded in similitude of form, how comes it, that the 
hen, who walks in security at the head of her brood, 
among the horses and oxen of a farm-yard, though part 
of her family is sometimes accidentally crushed by the feet 
of those animals, collects her young with anxious inquie- 
tude at sight of the hawk, a feathered animal like herself, 
who appears in the air but as a black point, and whom, 
perhaps, she hardly, if ever, saw before? Why does the 
dog in the yard fall a barking in the night time at 
the smell only of the fox, an animal which has a strong 
resemblance to itself? If habits of long standing could 
influence animals as they do men, how has it been possi- 
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11 
ple to render the ostrich of the desert familiar to such a 
degree, that he has been made to carry children on his 

lumeless 8 44 whereas no skill has hitherto been 
able to tame the swallow, a bird which has, from time 
immemorial, built his nest in our houses? ; 

Where can we find, among the historlans of Nature, 
a Tacitus, who shall unveil to us these mysteries of the 
cabinet of Heaven, without an explanation of which it 
is impossible to write the history of a single animal on 
the earth? We find no one species deviating like the 
human from the laws imposed on it by Nature. Bees 


universally live in republics, as they did in the time of 
top; the common fly has always been a vagabond, a 


herd without any police or restraint. How comes it that 
among these no Lycurgus has ever yet arisen, to reduce 
them into order, for the general good; and to prescribe to 
them, as Philosophers tell us the first legislators among 


men did, laws dictated by their weak ness, and by the 


necessity of uniting in society? „ | 

To the difficulties opposed to us by Nature, let us add 
those which we ourselves throw in the way. First, me- 
thods and systems of all sorts prepare, in every man, his 


manner of viewing objects. 


To begin with Geographers. They represent the earth 
as divided into four principal parts, whereas, in reality, / 


there are only two. Instead of the rivers which water it, 
the rocks which form its barriers, the chains of mountains 
which divide it into climates, and other natural subdivi- 
sions, they exhibit it speckled all over with party-coloured 
lines, which divide and subdivide it into empires, dioceses, 
&c. They have disfigured the originals, or substituted 
names without a meaning, in place of those which the 
native inhabitants of every country had given them, and 
which so well expressed their nature. They call, for 
example, a city near to that of Mexico, where the Spani- 
ards shed such oceans of human blood, the City of Angels, 
but to which the Mexicans give the name of Cuet-lax- 
coupan, that is, the snake in the water, because that of two 
fountains, which issue from thence, one is poisonous ; 
they call the Mississipi, that great river of North America, 
which the natives denominate Mechassipi, the father of 
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guish plants, c 
quently deceive them. To shew me the character of a 
flower, it is presented to me dry, spread out on the leaf 
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ters. They have stripped the works of Nature of their | 


distinctive characters, and nations of their monuments. 


* 
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On reading these ancient names, with their explana- 
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tions, in Garcillass de la Vega, in Thomas Gage, and the 


earliest navigators, who have impressed on the mind, by 


means of a few simple words, the landscape of every 


country, and something of its natural history: without 
taking into the account, the respect attached to their anti- 
quity, for this renders the places which they describe 
still more venerable. Those only of the Chinese, who. 
traffic with the Europeans, know that their country is 
called China. The name given it by the inhabitants is 
Chium-hoa, the middle kingdom. They change the name of 
it, when the families of their sovereigns become extinct. 
By obstinately persevering in giving what names they 

lease to the countries they seize, or in which they settle, 


it Yb e that when you see the same countries on maps, 


or in Dutch, English, or French books of travels, you are 
utterly incapable of distinguishing any thing. Their very 
longitude is changed, for every Nation now makes its own 
capital the first meridian, 1 . | | 
Botanists mislead us still more. I have spoken of the 
perpetual variations of their dictionaries; but their method 
is no less faulty. They have devised, in order to distin- 
pond the most complicated, which fre- 


of an herbary. Who can discover the queen of flowers in 
a dried rose? In order to it's being an object at once of 
love and of philosophy, it must be viewed when issued 
from the cleft of a humid rock: —it shines on its native 
verdure, when the zephyr balances it on a stem armed 
with thorns; when Aurora has bedewed it with her tears; 
when, by its lustre and its fragrance, it invites the hands 
of lovers. A cantharide sometimes lurking in it's corolla, 
heightens the glowing carmine, by presenting the contrast 
of his emerald- coloured robe; it is then this flower seems 
to say, that symbol of pleasure, from her charms and 
the rapidity of her decay, like pleasure too, she carries 
danger around her, and repentance in her bosm. 


* 


Naturalists betray us into still. wider.,deviations from 
Nature, in attempting to explain, by, uniform laws, and 
by the mere action of air, water, and heat, the expansion 
of so many plants growing on the same dunghill, of 
colours, forms, favours, and perfumes, so different. Do 
they try to decompound the principles of them? Poison 
and food present in their stoves the same results. Thus 
Nature sports herself with their art, as with their theory. 
The corn plant alone, gathered in handfuls only by the 
vulgar, answers a thousand valuable purposes, while a 
multitude of vegetables have remained entirely useless in 
the laboratories of the learned. | | | 

I remember my having read, many years ago, several 
grave dissertations on the manner of employing the horse- 
chesnut as food for cattle. Every academy in Europe 
has, at least, proposed its own; and the result of all their 
learned disquisitions was, that the horse-chesnut was use- 
less, unless prepared by a very expensive process, and that, 
even then, it was good only in the manufacture of tapers 
and hair po] Ger. I Was astonished at this, not that Natu- 
ralists should, be ignorant of its use, and that they had 
studied it merely as an article of luxury, but that Nature 
should have produced a fruit of no use even to the brute 
creation. But I was at last cured of my ignorance, 
by the brutes themselves. I happened to take my walk, 
one day, to the Bois de Boulogne, with a branch of the 
horse-chesnut in my hand, when I perceived a goat feed - 
ing. I went up, and amused myself with stroking her, 
As soon as she perceived the horse-chesnut bough, she 
seized, and snapped it up instantly. The lad who tended 
her told me, that the goats were all very fond of this 
plant, and that it contributed greatly to the increase of 
their milk. I perceived at some distance in the chesnut- 
alley, which leads to the Chateau de Madrid, herd of 
cows eagerly looking for horse-chesnuts, Which they 
greedily devoured. E 

What a spectacle do our cabinets of preserved animals 
present; to no purpose has the art of a Daubenton endea- 


Tube Bois de Boulogne, and Chateau de Madrid, are à wood and 
castle not many miles from Paris. a gs 
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vbured to keep up che appearance of lite. Let industy 


do it's utmost to preserve the form, their stiff and motion- 
less attitude, their fixed and staring eyes, their bristly 
hair, all declare that they have been smitten with the stroke 
of death. Our books of Natural History are merely the 
romance of Nature, and our cabinets her tomb: 75 
The history of Man has been disfigured in a vety dif- 
ferent manner. If we except the interest which religion 
or humanity has prompted some good men to take in 
favour of their fellow-creatures, the rest of historians 
have written under the impulse of a thousand different 
passions. The politician represents man, as divided into 
nobility and commonalty, into papists and huguonots, 
into soldiers and slaves; the moralist, into the avaricious, 
the hypocritical, the debauched, the proud; the tragic 
oet, into tyrants and their victims; the comic, into 
drolls and buffoons; the physician, into the pituitous, 
the bilious, the phlegmatic. They are universally exhibited 
as subjects of aversion, hatred and contempt ; man has been 
universally dissected, and now nothing is shewn of him but 
the carcase. Thus the master-piece of creation, like every 


thing else in Nature, has been degraded by our learning. 


I do not mean to affirm, however, that from such par- 
tial means no useful discovery has proceeded : but all 
these circles, within which we circumscribe the Supreme 
Power, far from determining it's bounds, only mark the 
limits of human genius. We accustom ourselves to crowd 
all our own ideas into that narrow space, and dishonestly 
to reject all that does not accord with them. 

Fiction embellishes the history of Man only, it degrades 
that of Nature. Nature is herself the source of all that is 


| ingenious, amiable, and beautiful; by applying to her 


the violence of our imaginary laws, or by extending to 
all her operations, those with which we are acquainted, 
we conceal others, worthy of the highest admiration, with 
which we are totally unacquainted. We add to the cloud 
with which she veils her divinity, that of our own errors. 
They get into credit by time, by professorships, by pro- 
tectors, by associations, and especially by pensions ; where- 
as no one is paid for searching after truths, which have 


the improvement of mankind only for their object. We 


* 


carry with us, into researches so independent and so sub- 
lime, the passions of the college and of the world, intole- 
rance and envy. | | | 

Those who enter first on the career, oblige those who 
come after them to walk in their footsteps, or to give it 
up; as if Nature were their patrimony, or, as if the study 
of Nature were an exclusive trade that did not admit of 
every one's participation. What trouble did it cost to 
eradicate in France the metaphysics of Aristotle, which 
had become a species of religion? The philosophy of 
Descartes, which supplanted it, might have subsisted to 
this day, had its revenues been as ample. That of Newton, 
with it's attractions, is not more solidly established. I 
have an unbounded respect for the memory of these great 
men, whose very deviations have assisted us, in opening 
great high-· ways through the vast empire of Nature; but, on 
more occasions than one, I shall combat their principles. 

The earth is covered over with vegetables and animals, 
the simple vocabulary of which no scholar, no academy, 
no one nation, will ever be able perfectly to acquire; 
but it is to be presumed, that the human race is acquainted 
with all their properties. In vain do enlightened nations 
boast, that they are the great repositories of all the arts 
and sciences. It is to savages, to men utterly unknown, 
that we are indebted for the first observations, which are 
the source of all science. 

Modern Europe glories in her discoveries; but the in- 
vention of the art of Printing, one of the fairest titles to 
immortality, is to be ascribed to a person so obscure, that 
several cities of Holland, of Germany, nay, of China, 
have claimed the discovery as their own. Galiles would 
never have calculated the gravity of air, but for the obser- 
vation of a fountain- player, who remarked that water 
could rise only up to thirty-two feet in the tubes of a 
forcing engine. * had never read the starry heavens, 
unless a spectacle-maker's children in Zealand, had at 

lay with the lenses in their father's shop, suggested the first 
idea of the telescope cylinder. Our artillery would never 
have subjugated the New World, but for the accidental dis- 
covery of gunpowder by a lazy monk; and whatever glory 
Spain may pretend to derive from the discovery of that vast 
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not supplied him with provisions? 


speak of Heaven, the Moon, and the Stars. 


e 
16 | 
Continenty the savages of Asia had planted eipires there; 
long before the arrival of Christopher Columbus. What 


must have become of that great man himself, if the good 
and simple inhabitants whom he found in the eountry had 


. 


| Advancing-no higher claim, I presume to contribute 


my humble offering. It is the fruit of many years of ap- 


plication, which, amidst storms long and severe, stole 
away in these calm researches like a single day of sere- 
nity. I earnestly wished, if it should not be permitted 
me to reach a boundary at which to stop, to communi- 
cate to others, at least, the pleasure which I had enjoyed 
on my way. | | | 46 . 
1 have followed the most simple method; first, I en- 
deavour to refute the objections raised against a Provi- 
dence; then proceed to examine into the existence of 
certain sentiments which are common to all men, and 
which constrain us to acknowledge, in all the works of 
Nature, the laws of her wisdom and goodness; and finally, 
I make application of these laws to the Globe, to Plants, 
to Animals, and to Man. | . 
Ist. I will display the blessings bestowed by Nature on 


the age in which we live, and the objections which have 


been started to it against the providence of its Author. 
2dly. I shall make application of these laws to the 
Globe; I shall examine the form, extent, and division of 
its hemisphere, and consider its elements. . 
I shall point out the varieties of heat and light ; I shall 
I shall speak of fire, air, and water, of the earth, seas, 


rivers and mountains. 
Finally, I shall examine for what reason Nature has 


divided the globe into two hemispheres; what means she 
employs to accelerate or retard the course of rivers, and 
to protect their mouths against the movements and currents 


of the ocean. Ishall treat of banks, of shallows, of rocks, 
of isles, whether in seas or rivers. _ 
2dly. I will shew how the different parts of plants are 


disposed in correspondence with the elements, in such a 


manner that, far from being a necessary production of 
theirs, as some philosophers pretend, they are, on the con- 
trary, almost always in opposition to their action. 


ie Zz 
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In the 4th FART, which treats of Animals, I shall pres 
vent their relations to the elemente. 
And in the th ART, speak of Man. Every work of Na- 
ture has presented to us hitherto only partial relations; man 
will furnish such as are universal. We shall examine first 
those which he stands in relation to the elements. 
He alone of animals, can enjoy equally the day and 
the night; he alone can bear to live within the torrid 
zone, and upon the. ice of the frigid. If certain animals 
are partakers with him in these advantages, it is only by 
means of his inſtructions, and under his protection. For 
all this he is indebted to the element Bre, of which he 
alone is the Sovereign lord. Some authors: pretend, that 
certain of the brute creation understand the management 
of it, and that the monkeys in America keep up the fires 


kindled by travellers in the forests. No one denies that 


they love it's heat, and resort to it for warmth when man 


retires, But as they have perceived it's utility, why have 


they not preserved the use of it? However ſimple the man- 


ner of keeping up fire may be, by supplying it with fuel, | 


not one of them will ever attain to that degree of sagacity. 

The dog much more intelligent than the monkey, a 
witness every hour of the effects of fire, accustomed in our 
kitchens to live only on meat that is dressed, if you give 
him raw flesh will never dream of going to roast it on 
the coals. This barrier which separates man from the 


brute, weak as it may appear, is insurmountable to ani- 
mals. And this is one of the great blessings of Providence 
bestowed for the general security-; for how many unfore- 


scen and irreparable conflagations would take place, were 
fire at their disposal? God has intrusted the first agent 


in Nature to that being alone, who by his reason is qua- 
lified to make a right use of it. | X 
While some historians bestow this faculty on the brutes, 


others deny it to man. They allege, that many nations 


were entirely destitute of it, till the arrival of the Europeans 
among them. To prove this they quote the inhabitants of 
the Marianne Islands, otherwise called the Isle of Thieves, 
by a calumnious imputation so common among sailors; 
but this assertion is grounded on bare supposition, namely, 


on the very natural astonishment expressed by these 
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Islanders on seeingtheir villages set on fire by the Spaniards?, 
whom they had received with kindness. They contradicted 
themselves at the same time, by relating that these very 
people used canoes, daubed over with bitumen, which 
necessarily supposes, in the case of savages unacquainted 
with iron, that fire had been employed in the hollowing of 
their canoes, or at least in careening them. Finally, we 
are told. that they fed on rice, the preparation of which, 
however simple, requires of necessity the application of fire. 
This element is universally necessary to human exist- 
ence, even in the hottest climates. By means of fire alone 
man guards his habitation by night. from the ravenous 
beasts of prey ; drives away the insects which thirst for 
his blood; clears the grount of the trees and plants which 
cover it, and whose stems and trunks would resist every 
species of cultivation, should he find means any other way 
to bring them down. In a word, in every country with 
fire he prepares his food, dissolves metals, vitrifies rocks, 
hardens clay, softens iron, and gives to all the productions 


of the earth, the forms and the combinations which his 


necessĩties require. 

The benefits which he derives from the air are no less 
extensive. Few animals are like him capable of respiring 
with equal ease, at the level of the sea, and on the sum- 
mit of the loftiest mountains. Man is the only being who 

ves it all the modulations of which it is susceptible. 
With his voice alone he imitates the hissing, the cries, 
the singing of all animals; while he enjoys the gift of 
speech denied to every other. Sometimes he communi- 
cates sensibility to the air; he makes it sigh in the pipe, 
complain in the flute, threaten in the trumpet, and 
animates to the tone of his passions the brass, the box- 
tree, and the reed. Sometimes he makes vt his slave; 
he forces it to grind, to bruise and to move, to his advan- 


tage an endless variety of machinery. In a word, he yokes 


it to his car, and constrains it to waft him even over 


the 
billows of the ocean. | > 


* See the history of their discoveries, by Magellan; the history of 


the Marianne Isles, by Father Gobien, vol. ii. page 44; and that of 


the West Indies, by Herrera, vol. iti. pages 10 and 712. 
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For Man, Nature has covered the earth with plants, 
and though their species be infinite, there is not a single 
one but may be converted to his use. She has first selected 
some out of every class, to minister to his pleasure or sup- 
port, wherever he pleases to fix his habitation, | 

While some Philosophers assign to every. species of dog 
à common origin, others ascribe a difference of origin to 
man. Their system is founded on the variety of size and 
colour in the human species; but neither colour nor sta- 
ture are distinctive characters, in the judgment of all Na- 
turalists. According to them, colour is merely accidental; 
superior stature only a greater expansion of forms. Dif- 
ference of species arises from the difference of propor- 
tions: now this characterizes that of dogs. The propor- 
tions of the human body no where vary; the black colour 
within the Fropics is simply the effect of tne heat of 
the sun, which tinges him in proportion as he approaches 
the line; and it is, as we shall see, one of the blessings 
of Nature. His size is invariably the same in every age, 
and in all places, notwithstanding the influence of food 
and climate, by which other animals are so powerfully 
affected. Their stature is the same at this day, as it was 
in the time of the Egyptians ; and the same at Archangel 
as in Africa, as is evident from the length of mummies, 
and that of the tombs of the ancient Indians, found in 
Siberia, along the banks of the river Petzora. 2 

The somewhat contracted stature of the Laplanders is 
to be imputed, I presume, to their sedentary mode of 
living; for I have observed, among ourselves, a similar 
contraction of size in persons of certain occupations, 
which require little exercise. That of the Patagonians, 
on the contrary, is more expanded than that of the Lap- 
landers, though they inhabit a latitude as cold, from their 
greater disposition to be moving about. The Laplander 
passes the greater part of the year shut up amidst his herds 
of rein- deer; whereas the Patagonian is perpetually. a 
stroller, for he lives entirely by hunting and fishing. Be- 
Sides, the first travellers to whom we are indebted for our 
knowledge of these two nations, have greatly exaggerated 
= smallness of the one, and the magnitude of he 
other. FE”; | 
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. 1. Such is the career which I have prescribed,to myself. 
"19-1 But as, in a long voyage, we sometimes perceive on our 
N | way, flowery isles, in the. bosom of a great river, and 
enchanting groves on the summit of inaccessible precipices: 
in like manner, the progress we shall make in the study 
of nature, will gradually disclose to us some delighiful 
prospects. With these we shall, at least, feast the eye as 
we pass along, if we are not permitted to stop and suxvey 
them at leisure. We shall have frequent occasion to re- 
mark, that the works of nature exhibit contrasts, harmo- 
nies and transitions, which wonderfully unite their dif- 
kerant empires to each ee on 
Me $hall examine by what magic it is that the contrasts 
are productive at once of pleasure and pain, of friendship 
and hatred, of existence and destruction. From them pro- 
ceeds that great principle of Love, which divides all the 
individuals into two great classes, objects loving, and ob- 
jects beloved. This principle extends from animals and 
plants, which are distinguished by sex, down to insensible 
. fossils; as metals which have magnetic powers, most of 
. which are still unknown to us; and from salts which 
strive to unite in the fluids where they swim, up to the 
lobes, which have a mutual attraction in the heavens.— 
t opposes individual to individual by difference of sex, 
and genus to genus by difference of form, in order to ex- 
tract from them harmonies innumerable. ns 
In the elements light is opposed to darkness, heat to 
cold, earth to water, and their accords produce days, tem- 
peratures, views, the most agreeable. In vegetables we 
Shall see, in the forests of the north, the thick and gloomy 
foliage, the tranquil attitude, and pyramidical form of 
the fir, contrast with the tender verdure and moveable 
foliage of the birch, which, from its spreading top and 
slender base, presents the appearance of a pyramid inverted; 
the forests of the south will exhibit similar harmonies, and 
we shall find them even in the herbage of our meadows. 
In the elements —in the animal as well as the vegetable 
kingdoms are observed the greatest contrasts. From the 
bee and the butterfly, up to the elephant and the camelo- 
pard, there is not a single animal on the earth but what 
has its contrast, man only excepted. 
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»The contrasts of Man are all within himself. Two 
opposite passions, Love and Ambition, balance all his 
actions. To Love, are referable all the pleasures of the 
senses; to Ambition, all those of the soul. These two 
sions are in perpetual counterpoise in the same subject; 
md while the first is accumulating on Man every kind o 
corporeal enjoyment, and insensibly sinking him below 
the level of the beasts, the second prompts him to aim at 
universal dominion, and to exalt himself up to the 
Natute, however, has bestowed these two passions on 
Man, as a source of happiness. She produces an equal 
number of each sex, in order to direct the love of every 
Man to a single object, and in that object she has united 
all the harmonies which are scattered over her most beau- 
tiful productions. There is between Man and Woman a 
wonderful analogy of forms, of inclinations, and of tastes; 
but there is a difference still greater, of these very quali- 
ties. Love, as we shall have occasion to observe, results 
only from contrasts, and the greater they are, the more 
powerful is it's energy. I could easily demonstrate this, 
by the evidence of a thousand historical facts. It is well 
known, for example, with what a mad excess of passion 
that tall and clumsy soldier, Mark Anthony, loved, and was 
beloved by Cleopatra; not the person whom our sculptors 
represent of a tall, portly, sabine figure, but the Cles- 
petra whom historians paint, as little, lively, sprightly, 
carried in disguise about the streets of Alexandria in 
the night-time, packed up in a parcel of goods, on the 
Shoulders of Appollodarus, to keep an assignation with Ju- 
lius Cætar. | | | | 1 
The influence of contrasts, in Love, is so certain, that 
on seeing the lover, it would be easily possible to draw the 
portrait of the beloved object, without having seen it, 
provided only it were known that the passion was ex- 
tremely violent. Of this I myself have made proof, on 
various occasions; among others, in a city where I was 
entirely a stranger. A gentleman of the place, one of 
my friends, carried me to visit his sister, a very virtuous 
young lady, and he informed me, as we were going, that 
the was violently in love. Being arrived at her apart- 
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ments, and Love happening'to become the subject of con- 
versation, it came into my head to say to her, that I knew 
the laws which determined our choice in love, and that if 


she would permit me, I could draw her loyer's picture, 


though he was utterly unknown to me. She bid me defi- 
ance ; upon this, taking the opposite to her tall and buxom 


figure, to her temperament and character, which her bro- 


ther had been describing to me, I painted her favourite as 
a little man, not overloaded with flesh, with blue eyes 
and fair hair, somewhat fickle, eager after information, 
Every word I uttered made her blush up to the eyes, and 
she became seriously angry with her brother, accusing him 
of having betrayed her secret. This however was not the 
case, and he was fully as much astonished as herself. 
The government of a good king has been, compared to 
that of a father; but the empire of a virtuous father can 
be compared only to that of Gop himself. Virtue is to 
man the true law of Nature. It is the harmony. of all 
harmonies. Virtue alone can render love sublime, and 
ambition beneficent. > . 15 585 ö if G 
The spheres of all beings have a communication by 
means of rays, which seem to unite their extremities. 
We shall remark on the stalactities and chrystallizations 
of fossils, the processes of vegetation; and I think we 
may perceive even the movement of animals in that of 
their magnetic influence. On the other hand, we shall 
see plants forming themselves, after the manner of fossils, 


without any apparent organization; such is, among others, 


the truffle, which has neither leaves nor flowers, nor 


roots. Others represent in their flowers, the figure 


of animals as the orchites, or their sensibility as the 
sensitive plant, which lets fall and shuts it's leaves at the 
slightest touch, or their instinct as the dionga muscipula, 
which catches flies. The petals of this plant are formed 
of opposite little leaves, impregnated with a sugary sub- 
stance, which attracts the flies; but the instant they alight, 
these little leaves suddenly close together with a spring. 
like the jaws of a fox-trap, and pierce the fly with their 
prickly edges. . | 3 
There are others still more astonishing, as having within 


themselves the principle of motion; such is the hedysarum 
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moven#, or burum thandali, imported some years ago from 
Bengal into England. This plant moves alternately the 
two pendent lobes which are attached to it's leaves, though 


no exterior or apparent cause contributes to this species of 


oscillation | N | . 5 
In our common gardens are appearances of nature still 
more surprizing. We shall see the pea, for way 4, 
pushing out it's tendrils precisely at the height where the) 


e 
begin to stand in need of support, and curling them round | 


the boughs with an address which can hardly be ascribe 


to chance,” These relations seem to suppose intelli- 


nee. bc. 4 CEE pals 
The sphere of animals extends still farther these won- 
derful harmonies. From the motionless shelly race which 
pave and strengthen the capacious bed of the sea, to the 
fly who wings his way by night over the plains of the 
torrid zone, glittering with rays of-light-like a star, you 
will find in them the configurations of rocks, of vegeta- 
bles, of 'stars. A thousand ineffable passions, a thousand 
instincts animate them, which they express in songs, in 
cries, in hummings, nay, even in the articulate sounds of 
the human voice. Some of them compose noisy republics, 
others live in a profound solitude. The whole life of some 
is employed in waging war, that of others in making love. 


Their loves are not less varied than their animositics. 


One must have his seraglio; another is satisfied with a 
transient mistress; a third unites himself to a faithful 
companion, whom he never abandons till death makes the 
Separation. Man unites in his enjoyments their pleasures 


and theirtransports, and when satiated, sighs, and demands 


of heaven felicity of a different kind. | 

We $hall examine simply by the light which reason sup- 
plies, whether man, subjected by his body to the condition 
of the animal creation, all Whose necessities he unites in 
—_— is not by his soul allied to creatures of a superior 
order. | | | 

There exists nothing but what is useful relatively to 
man. The same order Which pervades the general combi- 
nation of the spheres, subsists in the parts of each of the 
individuals which compose them. There is not a single 
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| one Which has in its organs either deficiency. or 'redun» 
kit e e en ene 


eir mutual adaptation is so perceptible, and they 


1 N if 


Possess characters so very striking, that if you were to 


hew io a Naturalist of ability any representation of z 
Regt or animal Which he had neyer seen, he could tell, 
rom the harmony of it's parts, whether it were a crea- 
ture of the imagination, or a copy after Nature. One 
day the students in botany wishing to put to trial the know- 
edge of the celebrated Bernard de Jussieu, presented to 
him a plant which was not in the collection of the royal 


garden, requesting him to indicate it's genus and species, 


The moment he cast his eyes on it he replied, + This 


plant is artificially composed; you have taken the leaves 


of one, the stalk of another, and the flower of a third. 
This was the fact. They had, however, selected with 
the greatest art the parts of such as had the most striking 
analogy. | „ e 68s 1 tos. 
"Even the instincts of animals appear to be less adapted 
to their own personal utility than to that of man, and are 
sometimes in harmony with the nature of the soil which 


they inhabit, and sometimes in opposition to it. The 
| gluttonous hog delights to live in the mire, from which he 


is intended to purity the habitation of man; and the sober 
camel, to force his way through the burning sands of 
Africa, impervious, but for him, to every effort of the 
traveller. The appetites of these animals do not grow out 
of the places which they mhabit ; for the ogtrich, who is 
a fellow-tenant of the same deserts with the camel, is still 
a yoracious than the hog. N is 
Noone law of magnetism, of gravity, of attraction, of 
electricity, of heat, or of cold, governs the world. These 
pretended general laws are nothing more than particular 
means. Our sciences mislead us, by ascribing to nature 
2 false providence. They put the balance into her hand, 
t is true, but not of justice; no, it is only the balance of 
commerce. They weigh only the salts and the masses, 
but put aside the wisdom, the intelligence, and the good- 
ness. But for pain we should be bruising ourselves every 
step we took without perceiving it. But for death new 
beings could not be raised into existence; and supposing 
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those which already are in the world could be rendered 


eternal, that eternity would involve in it the ruin of gene- 
rations, of the configuration of the two sexes, and of all 
the relations of conjugal, filial, and parental affection; 
that is to say, of the whole system of actual happiness. 
In vain'do we search, in our cradles, for the archives 
which our tombs deny us: the past, like the future, covers 
our mysterious destiny with an impenetrable veil. In 
vain do we, apply te it the light which illumines us, and 
seek, in the origin of things, the weights, the times, and 
the measures, Which we find in their enjoyment; but the 
order which produced them has, with relation to Gop, 
neither time, nor weight, nor measure. The divisions of 


matter and time were made only for cireumseribed, feeble, 


transient man. The universe, said Newton, was pro- 
duced at a single cast. We are seeking for youth in what 
was always old, for old age in what is always young, for 
rms in species, births in generations, epochs in nature; 
but when the sphere in which we live issued from the hand 
of it's divine AUTHOR) all times, all ages, all proportions, 
manifested themselves in it at once. mme. 
Were we to take a glance of the general harmonies of 
this globe, to dwell only on those which are best known 
to us, behold how the sun constantly encircles with his 
rays one-half of the earth, while night covers the other 
with her shade. How many contrasts and concords result 
from their ever changing oppositions? There is not a 
single point in the two hemispheres in which there does 
not appear, by turns, a dawn, a twilight,” an aurora, a 
noon, a setting of burnished gold, and a night sometimes 
Studded with stars, sometimes clothed in a sable mantle. 
The seasons walk hand in hand under his eye, like the 
hours of the day. Spring, crowned with flowers, precedes 
his flaming car; summer surrounds it with her golden 
Sheaves; and autumn follows it, bearing her cornucopia 
running over with glossy fruit. In vain would winter 
and night, retiring to the poles of the world, attempt to 
set bounds to his majestic career: In vain do they raise 
out of the bosom of the polar seas of the north and of the 
south, new continents with their vallies, their mountains, 
and their icy coruscations: The father of day, with his 
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fiery" shafts, overturns the fantastic fabric; and without 
descending from his throne, resumes the empire of the uni- 
verse. Nothing can screen itself from his prolific heat. 
From the bosom of the ocean he raises into the air the 
rivers which are afterwards to flow through the Old and 
New Worlds. He gives commandment: to the winds to 
distribute them aver islands and continents. These invis 
sidle children of the air transport them from place to 
place, under a thousand capricious forms. Sometimes 
they are spread over the face of Heaven like veils of gold 
and streamers of silk; sometimes they are rolled up in the 
form of frightful dragons and roaring lions, vomiting out 
tor rents of fire and thunder, They pour them out on the 
mountains in as many different ways, in dews, in rains, 
in hail, in snow, in impetuous torr ene. 
However extravagant the mode of performing their 
services may appear, every part of the earth annually re- 

ceives from them neither more nor less than it's aceus - 
tomed portion of water. Every river fills his urn, and 
every Naiad her shell. In their progress they impress on 
the liquid plains of the sea the variety of their characters. 
Some hardly ruffle the mooth expanse; others swell it 
into billows of azure; and others turn it up from the 
bottom with a dreadful noise, and dash it foaming over 
the rocky promontory. . 40 1 
Every — possesses harmonies peculiar to itself, and 
every place presents them in rotation. Run over, at plea- 
sure, a meridian or a parallel, you will find on it moun- 
tains of ice and mountains of fire; plains of every kind of 
level, and hills of every curve; islands of all forms, and 
rivers of all currents; some spouting up, as if they issued 
from the centre of the earth, others precipitating them- 
selves down in cataracts, as if they were descending from 
the clouds. Nevertheless this globe, agitated with such 
a variety of convulsive movements, and loaded with such 
a variety of burdens, apparently so irregular, advances in 
a steady and unalterable course through the immensity of 
the heavens. wy 6 ; 1 62 154 
Beauties of a different order decorate it's architecture, 
and render it habitable to sensible beings. - A girdle of 
palm-trees, to which are suspended the date and the coco, 
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surrounds it between the burning tropics; and forests of 
mossy firs begird it under the polar circles. Other vege- 
tables extend, like rays, from south to north, and having 
reached a certain latitude, expire. The banana advances 
from the line to the southern shore of the Mediterranean. 
The orange crosses that sea, and embellishes with it's 
golden fruit the southern extremities of Europe. The 
most necessary plants, such as corn and the gramineous 
tribes, penetrate the farthest, and strong from their weak - 
ness, stretch in the shelter of the vallies, from the banks 
of the Ganges to the shores of the frozen Ocean. 
Others more hardy take their departure from the rude 
climates of the north, advance over the summit of Mount 
Taurus, and make their way, under favour of the snows, 
into the very bosom of the torrid zone. The fir and the 
cedar clothe the mountains of Arabia and of the kingdom 
of Cachemire, and view at their feet the scorched plains 
of Aden and Lahor, where the date and the sugar- cane 
are reaped. Other trees, equally averse to heat and cold, 
have their centre in the temperate zones. The vine lan- 
guishes in Germany and Senegal. The apple, the tree 
of my own country, never saw the sun perpendicularly 
over it's head, or describing round it the complete circle 
of the horizon, to ripen. its beautiful fruit. 
But every soil has it's Flora and it's Pomona. The 
rocks, the morasses, the mire, the sand, have each vege- 
tables peculiar to itself. The very shallows of the sea are 
fertile. The cocoa-tree thriyes only on the strand, and 
suspends its milky fruit over the billows of the briny deep. 
Other plants are adapted to the winds, to the seasons, to 
the hours of the day, with such exact precision, that by 
means of them Linnæus constructed botanical almanacks 
and DE 8 | 1 
Who is capable of describing the infinite variety of 
their figure? What cradles, arches, avenues, pyramids of 
verdure, loaded with fruits, present the most enchanting 
habitations! What happy republics lodge under their tran- 
quil shade! What delicious banquets are there prepared! 
Nothing of them is lost. The quadrupeds eat the tender 
foliage, the feathered race the seeds, and other animals 
the roots and the rind. The insects feed on the offal. 
Their infinite legions are armed with every kind of in- 
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strument for collecting it. The bees have their thighs 
furnished with spoons, lined with hair, for picking up the 


|. Ene powder of their flowers: the fly is provided with a 


p for sucking out the sap: the worm has an augre, a 


Vimble, a file, to separate the solid parts; and the 


ant has pincers for carrying off the exumbs. On consi- 
dering the diversity of form, of manners, of governments, 
of all these animals, and the continual wars which they 


wage, you would e a multitude” of foreign 


and hostile nations, w 


who are on the point of destroying 
each other. From their constan 


cy in love, the perpetuity 


of their species, their wonderful harmony with all the 


parts of the vegetable kingdom, you would receive the 

zle people, which had its hereditary nobility, 
Other tribes hold vegetables in contempt, and are adapted 
to the elements, to day, to night, to tempests, and to 
different parts of the globe. The eagle trusts her nest to 
the rock which loses itself in the clouds; the ostrich, to 
the parched sands of the desert; the rose- coloured fla- 
mingo, to the mires of the southern ocean; the white bird 
of the tropic, and the black frigat, take pleasure to sweep 
along, in company, over the vast extent of the seas, to view 


from the highest regions of the atmosphere, the flevts of 


India toiling after them in vain; and to circumseribe the 


globe from east to west, disputing rapidity of flight with 


the sun himself. N 
In the same latitudes, the turtle-dove and the perroquet, 
less daring, travel only from isle to isle, having their 
young ones in their train, and picking up in the forests 
the grains of spicery which they brush off as they hop 
from branch to branch. While fowls of this description 
preserve an equal temperature, under the same parallels, 
others find it in the track of the same meridian. Long 
triangles of, wild geese and swans go and come every 
year from south to north, stop only at the hoary limits of 


_ winter, hurry without desire or astonishment over the 


populous cities of Europe, and look down with disdain 


on their fertile plains, presenting the furrows of green 


corn in the midst of snow: to such a degree does liberty 


appear preferable to abundance, even in the eyes of the 


1 $4 
animal creation! 
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On the other hand, legions of heavy quails cross the sea, 
and go to the south, in quest of the summer's heat. To- 
ward the end of September, they avail themselves of a 
northerly wind to take their departure from Europe, and 
flapping one wing, while they present the other to the 
le, half sail, half oar, they graze the billows of the 
editerranean with their fattened rump, and bury them- 
selves in the sands of Africa, to serve as food to the fa- 
mished inhabitants of, Zara. 555 
There are animals which travel only by night. Mil- 
lions of crabs, in the Antilles, descend from the moun- 
tains by the light of the moon, clashing their claws, and 
present to the Caraibs, on the sterile strand of their isles, 
innumerable shells replenished with exquisite marrow.— 
At other seasons, on the contrary, the tortoise quits the 
sea and lands on the same shores, to accumulate layers of 
gg: in their barren sands. 3 Og 
he very, ices of the pole are inhabited. We find in 
their seas, and under their floating promontories of crystal, 
the black enormous whale, with more oil on his back. 
than a whole plantation of olives could produce. Foxes. 
cluthed in precious furs, find the means of living on shores 
abandoned by the sun; herds of rein-deer there scratch up 
the snow in search of moss, and advance, braying, into 
those desolate regions of night, by the glimmering light 
of the Aurora Borealis. Through a Providence, worthy. 
of the highest admiration, places the most unprolific pre- 
sent to man in the greatest abundance, provisions, cloth- 
ing, lamps, and firing, not of his own production. : 
How delightful would it be to behold the human race 
collecting all these various blessings, and Communicating 
them to each other, in peace, from climate to climate! 
We look with expectation, every winter,. to the period 
when the swallow and the nightingale shall announce to 
us the return of serenity. How much more affecting 
would it be to behold the people of distant lands arrive 
with the spring on our shores, not with the dreadful noise 
of artillery, like modern Europeans, but with the sound 
of the flute and the hautboy, as the ancient navigators 
in the earlier ages of the world! Woe should behold the 
tawny Indian of southern Asia, forcing his way as for- 
merly, up its mighty rivers, in his-leathern canoe; pene- 
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trating througli che current of the Petzora, to the extremi- 
ties of the north, and displaying, on the frozen shores of the 
icy sea, the riches of the Oldies We should tee the copper- 
coloured Indian of America, in his hollowed log, travers. 
ing the extended chain of the Antilles, conveying from isle 
to isle, from shore to shore, perhaps to our very conti- 


nent, his gold and emeralds. Numerous caravans of Arabs, 


mounted on camels and oxen, would arrive, following the 

course of the sun, from pasture to 3 recalling the 

memory of the innocent and ha I 

N 1 | We g 
Winter itself would be no interruption to the commu- 

nication of mankind; the Laplander, covered with warm 


fe of the ancient pa- 


fur, would arrive under fayour of the snow, in his sledge 
drawn by the rein-deer, and expose for sale, in our mar- 


kets, the sable skins of Siberia. Did men live in peace, 
every sea would be navigated, every region would be ex- 
plored, all their productions would be collected. What 
a gratification of curiosity would it be to listen to the 
adventures of these foreign travellers, attracted to us by 
the gentleness of our manners! They would not be slow 
in communicating to our hospitality, the secrets of their 
plants, of their industry, and of their traditions, which 
they will for ever conceal from our ambitious commerce. 
t is among the members of the vast family of mankind 
that the fragments of their history are scattered. How 
interesting would it be to learn that of our ancient separa- 


tion, the motives which determined each tribe to choose 


a separate habitation on an unknown globe; and to tra- 
verse, as chance directed, mountains which presented no 
path, and rivers which had not yet received a name? 
What pictures would be presented to us in the descrip- 
tions of those countries, decorated with a pompous mag- 


nificence, as they proceeded from the hands of nature, but 


wild and unadapted to the necessities of man, destitute of 


experience! They would paint to us the astonishment of 


their forefathers at sight of the new plants which every 
new climate exhibited to their view, and the trials which 
they made of them as the means of subsistence ; how they 
were aided, no doubt, in their necessitous circumstances, 
and in their industry, by some celestial intelligence, who 
commiserated their distress ; how they gradually formed 


| | IF 5 
an establishment: what was the origin of their laws, of 
their customs, and of their religions. 1 

What acts of virtue, what instances of generous love 
have ennobled the deserts and are unknown to our pride! 
We flatter ourselves, that we have got a clear insight into 
the history of foreign nations, because we have collected a 
few anecdotes, picked up at random by travellers. But 
this is much the same as if they were to compose ours 
from the tales of a mariner, or the artificial representa- 
tions of a courtier, amidst the jealousies of war, or the 
corruptions of commerce. The knowledge and the senti- 
ments of a nation are not deposited in books. They re- 
pose in the heads and in the hearts of it's sages. _ | 

If it be delightful to acquire knowledge, it is much 
more delightful still to diffuse it. The noblest reward 
of science is the pleasure of the ignorant man instructed. 
What a sublime satisfaction should it be to us, to enjoy 
their joy, to behold their dances in our public squares, 
and to hear the drums of the Tartar, and the ivory cornet 
of the negro re- echo round the statues of our kings! Ah, 
if we were good, I figure them to myself, struck with 
astonishment and sorrow at the excessive and unhappy 
populousness of our cities, inviting us to spread ourselves 
over their solitudes, to contract marriages with them, and 
by new alliances to re-unite the branches of the human 
race, which are unhappily separating farther and farther, 


and which national prejudices disunite still more than 


ages and climates! | 
Alas! blessings have been given us in common, and 
we communicate to each other only the ills of life. Man 
is every where complaining of the want of land, and the 
Co is covered with deserts. Man alone is exposed to 
amine, while the animal creation down to insects are wal- 
lowing in plenty. Almost every where he is the slave of 
his equal, while the feeblest of animals maintain their 
liberty against the strongest. Nature who designed, him 
for love, denied him arms, and he has forged them for 
himself, to combat his fellow. She presents to all her 
children asylums and festivals; and te avenues of our 
cittes announce our approach to them only by the sad spec- 
tacle of wheels and gibbets. The history of Nature exhi- 


: 5 32 5 
bits blessings only, that of man nothjog hat robbery and 
madness. His heroes are the persons who have rendered 
themselves the most tremendous. Every where he despises 
the hand which spins the garment that clothes him, and 


* 


2 cultivates for him the fertile bosom of the earth, 


Every where he esteems his deceiver, and reveres his op- 
ressor, always dissatisfied with the present, he alone of 
e regrets the past, and trembles at the thought of 
futurity. Nature has granted to him alone the knowledge 
of a DEIT V, and swarms of inhuman religions have sprung 
up out of a Sentiment so simple and so consolatory. 
Ihe rich and the great imagine that every one is mise- 
rable and out of the world who does not live as they do; 
but they are the persons who living far from nature, live 
out of the world. They would find thee, O eternal 
beauty l always ancient, and always new*; O life, pure 
and blissful, of all those who truly live, if they sought thee 
only within themselves ! but because thou art too much 
within themselves, where they never choose to look, and 
too magnificent externally, diffusing thyself through in- 
finite space, thou remainest to them an unknown GO Df. 
in losing themselves they have lost thee. . 
The order, nay the beauty, with which thou hast in- 
vested all thy creatures, to serve as so many steps by which 
man may raise himself to thee, are transformed into a 
veil, which conceals thee from his sickly eyes. Men have 
no sight but for vain shadows. The light dazzles them. 
Mere nothings are to them every thing, and all perfection 
passes with them for nothing. Nevertheless, he who 
never sa thee has never seen any thing; he who has no relish 
for thee is an utter stranger to true pleasure; he is as if 
be were not, and his whole life is only a miserable dream. 
1 Opposed to thee, all power is weakness; supported by 
0 thee, weakness becomes irresistible strength. When the 
rude northern blasts have ravaged the earth, thou callest 
for the feeblest of winds; at the sound of thy voice the 
Zephyr breathes, the verdure revives, the gentle primrose, 
and the humble violet cover the bosom of the bleak: rock 
with a mantle of gold and purple. 3 ; 


* St. Augustia's City of God. 1 Fenelon, on the exictence of GoD- 
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STUDY SECOND. 


, 


— —— 
| BENEFICENCE OF NATURE. 


JOST men in 8 nations look on nature with in- 
difference. They are in the midst of her works; 

and they admire only human grandeur. What charm after 
all can reader the history of men so interesting? It has to 
boast of vain objects of glory alone, of uncertain opi- 


nions, of bloody victories, or at most of useless labours. . 


If Nature sometimes finds a place in it, we are called 
upon to observe only the ravages which she has committed, 
and to hear her charged with a thousand calamities; which 
may be all traced up to our own imprudence.. . 

With what unremitting attention, on the contrary, is 
this common mother providing for us the means of happi- 
ness; she has diffused her benefits over the globe from 
pole to pole, entitely in the view of engaging us to unite 
in a mutual communication of them. She is incessantly 
recalling us from the prejudices which unhappily separate 
mankind to the universal laws of justice and humanity, 
by frequently putting our ills in the hands of the so highly 
vaunted conquerors, and our pleasures in those of the 
Oppressed, whom we hardly deign to favour with so much 
as our pity. 4-27] 8 

To whom are we indebted for the use of sugar, of eho- 
colate, of so many agreeable means of subsistence, and 
so many salutary medicines? To naked Indians, to poor 
peasants, to wretched negros. The spade of slaves has 
done more good than the sword of conquerors has done 

mischief. But in which of our great squares are we to look 
kor the statues of our obscure benefactors ? 
D 


Let me suppose that a philosopher, such as Newton, 
were to have exhibited a spectacle of some of our natural 
sciences, and to have shewn them with the microscope, 
forests in moss, mountains in grains of sand, thousands of 
animals in drops of water, and all the wonders of Na- 
ture, which, in a downward progress to nothing, multi- 
plies the resources of her intelligence, while the human 
eye becomes incapable of perceiving the boundary: Let 
me go on to suppose, that afterwards discovering to them 
in the heavens, a progression of greatness equally infinite, 
he had shewa them in the planets, hardly perceptible to 
the naked eye, worlds much greater than ours, Saturn 
three hundred millions of leagues distant; in the fixed 
stars, infinitely more remote, suns which probably illumi- 
nate other worlds; in the whiteness of the milky way, 
stars, that is, suns innumerable, scattered about in the 
heavens as grains of dust on the earth, without man's 
knowing whether all this may not be more than the 
threshold of creation merely; with what transports would 
they have viewed a spectacle which we at this day behold 
eee 20556 00t cs | ; 
But I would rather suppose, that unprovided with the 
magic of science, a man like Fenelon had presented him- 
self to them in all the majesty of virtue, and thus ad- 
dressed the Druids: You frighten, yourselves, my 

friends, with the groundless terrors which you instil 
into the people“. God is righteous. He conveys to the 
« wicked terible apprehensions, which recoil on those who 
communicate them. But he speaks to all men in the 
<< blessings which he bestows. Tour religion would go- 
& vern men by fear; mine draws them with cords of 
love, and imitates his sun in the firmament, whom he 
% causes to shine on the evil and on the good Let me 
finally suppose, that after this he had distributed among 
them the simple presents of Nature, till then unknown, 
sheaves of corn, slips of the vine, sheep clothed with th 
woolly fleece: Ohl What would have been the grati! 
of our grandfathers! They would perhaps have fled 
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terror from the inventor of the telescope, mistaking him 
for a spirit; but undoubtedly they would have fallen down 
and worshipped the author of Telemachus. 

These after all are only the smallest part of the blessings 
for which their rich descendants stand indebted to Nature. 
I say nothing of that infinite number of arts which are 
employed at home to diffuse knowledge and delight ; nor 
of that terrible invention of artillery which secures to 
them the enjoyment of these, while the noise of it dis- 
turbs their repose at Paris, only to announce victories; 
nor of that new and still more wonderful art of electricity 
which screens their hotels from the thunder; nor of the 
privilege which they have in this venal age of presiding 
in all states over the happiness of men, when they believe 
they have nothing more to fear from the powers of earth 

and heaven. There is not a spot of the earth, or of 


the sea, but what furnishes articles of enjoyment. 
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STUDY THIRD. 


OBJECTIONS AGAINST PROVIDENCE. 


THERE is no God,” say these self-constituted sages, 
4 From the work form your judgment of the 
workman*. Observe first of all this globe of ours, so 
destitute of proportion and symmetry; here it is de- 

4 with thirst, and 
presents only wildernesses of barren sand. A centri- 


fugal force, occasioned by it's diurnal rotation, has 


hea ved out it's equator into enormous mountains, while 


it flattened the poles, for the globe was originally in 2 


state of softness; whether it was a mud recovered from 
the empire of the waters, or what is more probable, a 
scum detached from the sun. The volcanos which are 
Scattered over the whole earth demonstrate, that the fire 
which formed it is still under our feet. Over this 
scoria, so wretchedly levelled, the rivers run as chance 
directs. Some of them inundate the plains; others are 
swallowed up, or precipitate themselves in cataracts, 
and no one of them presents any thing like a regular 
current. The islands are merely fragments of the con- 
tinent, violently separated from it by the ocean; and 


what is the continent itself but a mass of hardened 


clay? Here the unbridled deep devours it's shores ; there 
it deserts them, and exhibits new mountains which had 
been formed in it's womb. Amidst this conflict of 
contending elements, this baked lump grows harder 
and harder, colder and colder, every day. The ices of 


the poles and of the lofty mountains advance' into 


the plains, and insensibly extend the uniformity of an 


* Sec replies to this objection in Study IV. 


"I; 


* eternal winter over this mass of confusion, ravaged by 

„ the winds, the fire, and the water. | 5 
In the vegetable world the disorder increases*. Plants 
© are a fortuitous production of humid and dry, of hot 
&« and cold, the mould of the earth merely. The heat of 
„ the sun makes them spring up, the cold of the poles 
4 kills them. Their sap obeys the same mechanical laws 
«© with the liquid in the thermometer, and in capillary 

tubes; dilated by heat, it ascends through the wood, 
and re- descends through the rind, following in it's di- 
«« rection the vertical column of the air which impresses 
« that direction. Hence it is that all vegetables rise per- 
« pendicularly, and that the inclined plain of a mountain 
can contain no more than the horizontal plane of it's 
base, as may be demonstrated by geometry. Besides, 
« the earth is an ill-assorted garden, which presents al- 
most every where useless weeds or mortal poisons. 

« As to the animals which we know better, because 
te they are brought nearer to us by similar affections and 
« similar wants, they present still greater absurditiest. 
They proceeded at first from the expansive force "x the. 
* earth, in the first ages of the world, and were formed 
out of the fermented mire of the ocean and of the nile. 
Most of them are out of all proportion. Some have 
enormous heads and bills, such as the toucan: others 
long necks and long legs like the crane: these bave no 
« feet at all, those have them by hundreds; others have 
« theirs disfigured by superfluous excrescences, such as 
the meaningless spurs of the hog, which, appended at 
*© the distance of some inches from his feet, can be of 
no service to him in walking, ori 5 
There are animals scarcely capable of motion, and 
« which come into the world in a paralytic state, such as 
„the sloth or sluggard, who cannot make out fifty paces 
a day, and screams out lamentably as he goes. - 

Our cabinets of Natural History are filled with mon- 
e Sters; bodies with two heads; heads with three eyes, 
„sheep with six feet, &c. which demonstrate that Na- 
** ture acts at random. Add to all this the rage and fury 


* The reply is in Study v. + The reply to this is in Study VI. 
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which desolate every thing that breathes. But the dis- 
cord which rages among animals is nothing, compared 


to that which consumes the human race“. First, se- 


veral different species of men scattered over the earth, 
demonstrate that they do not all proceed from the same 
original. There are some black, others white, red, 
copper- coloured, lead- coloured. There are dwarfs and 
giants. Such are in part the varieties of the human 
species, every where equally odious to Nature. No 


where does she nourish him with perfect good will. 
He is the only sensible being laid under the necessity of 
" cultivating the earth, in order to subsist: and then in- 


ects devour the seed as he sows it, hurricanes sweep 
away his harvests, ferocious animals prey on his cattle, 


© yoleanos and earthquakes destroy his cities. 
«© He is indebted to his own hands for his intelliger ce, 


his morality is the creature of climate, his governments 
are founded in force, and his religion in fear. Cold 


| gives him energy; ; heat relaxes him. Warlike and free 


in the north, he is a coward and a slave between the 
tropics. His only natural laws are his passions. And 
what other laws should he look for? Tf they sometimes 
lead him astray, is not Nature, who bestowed them 
upon him, an accomplice at least in his criminality ? 
But he is made sensible of their impulse, only as a 


Warning never to gratify them. 


The difficulty of finding subsistence, Wars, imposts, 

rejudices, calumnies, implacable enemies, perfidious 
friends, treacherous females, four hundred sorts of 
bodily distemper, hose of the mind, both more cruel 
and more numerous, render him the most wretched of 
creatures that ever saw the light. It were much better 
that he had never been born. He is every where the 


victim of some tyrant. Other animals are furnished 


with the means of fighting, or at least of flying; but 
man has been tossed on he earth by chance, without 
an asylum, without claws, without fangs, without ve- 
locity, without instinct, and almost without a skin; 
and as if it were not enough for him to be persecuted 


— 


*The reply is in Study VII. 
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« by all nature, he is in a state of perpetual war with his 
« own species. In vain would he 11 to defend himself 
« from it. Virtue steps in and binds his hands, that vice 
« in safety may cut his throat. He has no choice but to 
« suffer and be silent. What after all is this virtue, 
« about which ſuch parade is made? A combination of 
« hjs imbecility; a result of his temperament. With 
&, what illusions is she fed! Every thing expires with us. 
« From, experience of the past, let us form a judgment 
&« of the future, we were nothing before our birth, we 
6 shall be nothing after death. | 1 ; 
« But there is no GOD *. If there. were, he would 
te be unjust. What being, of unlimited power and good- 
«© ness, would have exposed to so many ills the existence 
« of his creatures, and laid it down as a law, that the 
„ life of some could be supported only by the death of 
« others? So much disorder is a proof that there is no 
„ GOD. It is fear that formed him 1.“ | | 


* The reply is in Study VIII. 
+ The refutation of these objections will be found by the numeral 


characters which R to cach particular Study. All of them 
are there resolved directly or indirectly. 5 | 22 
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* STUDY FOURTH. © 


| v, 2 3 
: 8 


© REPLIES TO THE OBJECTIONS AGAINST PROVIDENCE. 


Ser the principalobjections which have been raised, 
in almost every age, against a Providence. It is amidst 
the luxury of Greece and Rome, in the bosom of the wealth 


of Indostan, of the pomp of Persia, of the voluptuousness: 


of China, of the overflowing abundance of European 
capitals, that men first started up who dared to deny the 


existence of a DerTY. On the contrary, the houseless 


Tartars, the savages of America, continually pressed 
with. famine, the negroes, without foresight, and with- 
out a police, the inhabitants of the rude climates af. the 
north, . such as the Laplanders, the Greenlanders, the 
12 see Gods every where, even in a flint. 
n all countries the poor rise early, labour the ground, 
live in the open air and in the fields. They are penetrated 
with that active power of Nature which fills the universe. 
But their reason sinking under the pressure of calamity, 
and distracted by their daily occasions, is unable to sup- 
ort it's lustre: It stops short, without generalizing, at 


the sensible effects of this invisible cause. They believe, 


from a sentiment natural to weak mixds, that the objects 


of their religious worship will be at their disposal, in pro- 


Portion as they are within their reach. Hence it is that 
the devotions of the common people in every country are 
presented in the fields, and have natural objects for their 
centre. It always attracts the religion of the peasantry. 


A hermitage on the side of a mountain, a chapel at the 


source of a stream, a good image of the Virgin in wood, 
niched in the trunk of an oak, or under the foliage of an 
hawthorn, have to them a much more powerful attraction 


than the gilded altars of our cathedrals. I except thoso, 


e whom the love of money has completely de- 


auched, for such persons must have saints of silver, even 
in the country | 


, 


The principal religious acts of the people in Turkey, 
in Persia, in the Indies, and in China, are pilgrimages in 
the fields. The rich, on the contrary, prevented in all 
their wants and wishes by men, no longer look up to 


GOD for any thing. Their whole life is passcd within 


doors, where they see only the productions of human 


industry, lustres, wax-candles, mirrors, Secretaries, para- 


sites, books, wits. 


They fail not, like wise, ta interpret her sublime opꝭ᷑- 


rations by the mechanism of the arts most familiar to 
them. Hos so many systems, which easily enable you 
to guess àt the occupation of their authors. Epicurus, 


exhausted by voluptuousness, framed his world and his 


atoms, with which Providence has nothing to do, out of 
his own apathy; the geometrician forms it with his com- 
passes; the chymist compounds it of salts; the mineralo- 


gist extracts it from the fire; and they who apply them 


selves to nothing, and these are not few in number, sup- 
pose it, like themselves, in a state of chaos, and movin 
at random. Thus the corruption of the heart is the origin 
source of our errors. | | | 
I now proceed to answer, one after another, the fore- 
going stated objections against Providence. "i 


Replies to the Objections against Providence, founded on 
55 the Disorders of the Glabe. | 


It is sufficient to throw one's eyes on a geographical 


chart, and to have read alittle, to be enabled to demonstrate 


that those, by which her operations are pretendedly ex- 
plained to us, have no foundatiou in truth. 


First, it appears to me no more natural to compose the 
uniform motion of the earth through the heavens, of the 
two motions of projection and attraction, than to attribute 


to similar causes that of a man walking on the earth. The 


centrifugal and centripetal forces seem to me no more to 
exist in the heavens than the two circles denominated the 


equator and the zodiac. However ingenious these hypo- 


42 | 
theses may be; they are only scaffoldings imagined by men 
of genius, for rearing the fabric of science, but which no 
more assist us in penetrating into the sanctuary of nature, 
than those employed in the construction of our churches 
can introduce us into the sanctuary of religion. | 

If a centrifugal force had swelled the mountains of the 
globe when it was in a state of fusion, there must have 
een mountains much more elevated than the Andes of 
Peru and Chili. That of Chimboraco, which is the 
highest of them, is only 3220, or 3350 fathoms in height, 
for the sciences are not perfectly agreed, even in matters 
of observation. This elevation, which is nearly the greatest 
known on earth, is less perceptible on it than the third part 
of a line would be on a globe of six feet diameter. Now 
a mass of melted metal presents, in proportion to it's size, 
scorĩas much more considerable. Look at the anfractuo- 
sities of a simple morsel of iron dross. What frightful 
swellings then must have been formed on a globe of hete- 
rogeneous and fermenting materials more than three thou- 
sand leagues thicx? The moon, whose diameter is much 
less considerable, contains, according to Cassini, moun- 
tains three leagues high. But what would be the case if 
with the action of the heterogeneousness of our terres- 
trial materials, all in fusion, we should besides suppose 
that of a centrifugal force, produced by the earth's rota- 
tory motion round it's axis? J imagine that this force 
must have been necessarily exerted in the direction of it's 
equator, and instead of forming it into a globe must have 
flattened it out in the heavens, like those large plates of 
glass which glass-blowers expand with-their breath. | 
Not only the diameter of the earth, at the equator, is 
no greater than under it's meridians, but the mountains 


there are not more elevated than elsewhere. The noted 


Andes of Peru have not their commencement at the equa- 
tor, but several degrees beyond it, towards the south; and 
coasting along Peru, Chili, and Magellan's land, stop at 
the fifty-fifth degree of southern latitude, in the Terra del 
Fuego, where they present to He ocean a promontory of 
eternal ice, of a prodigious height. Through the whole 
extent of this immense track, they never open but at the 
Straits of Magellan, forming throughout, according ta 
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the testimony of Gareillass de la Lega, a rampart fortified 
with pyramids of ice, inaccessible to men, to quadrupeds, 
and even birds. | 85 

The mountains of the isthmus of Panama, on the con- 
trary, which are nearly under the line, have an elevatio 
very small, in comparison with the Andes. b | 

The highest mountains of Asia are entirely out of the 

| tropics. The chain, known by the names of Taurus and 
 Imius, commences in Africa at- Mount Atlas, toward 
the thirtieth degree of northern latitude!; it runs across 
all Africa and all Asia, between the thirty-eighth and 
fortieth degree of north latitude, having it's summit 
covered, for the most part, through that immense extent, 
with snows that never melt; a proof of a very considerable 
elevation. „„ 

Mount Ararat, which makes part of this chain, is, 

perhaps, more elevated than any mountain of the New 
World, The Peak of Teneriffe is visible forty leagues off. 
The mountains of Norway called Felices, and by some 
the Alps of the North, are visible at sea fifty leagues 
distant; and if we may believe an ingenious Swedish 
geographer, are three thousand fathoms high. a 
But if the pretended centrifugal force had once the power 
of heaving up mountains, why does it not possess, at this 
day, the power of tossing up a straw into the air? It 
| ought not to leave a single detached body on the surface 
of the earth. They are affixed to it, I shall be told, by 
the centripetal force or gravity. But if this last power, in 
fact, forces every body toward it, why have not the moun- 
W tains too submitted to this universal law, when they were 
in a state of fusion? I cannot conceive what reply can be 
made to this two-fold objection. | 
The sea appears to me not more adapted to the forma- 
tion of mountains than the centrifugal force is. How is 
It possible to imagine the possibility of it's having thrown 
them out of it's womb: It is incontrovertible, however, 
that marbles aud calcareous stones, which are only pastes 
of madrepores and of shells amalgamated ; that flints, 
which are concretions of these, that marles, which are a 


+ History of the Incas, Book I, Chap. 8. 
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found in every part of both continents, have issued out of 


Europe; hills of a very considerable height are composed 


Cadiz, &c. are still frequented by navigators, as they were 


another system to account for their origin. They up- 


dissolution of them, and that all marine bodies which are 


the sea. These matters serve as a basis to great part of 


of them, and they are found in many parts of both the 
Old and New Worlds, at an equal degree of elevation, 
But their strata cannot be explained by any of the actual 
movements of the ocean. In vain would we ascribe to it 
revolutions from Weſt to Eaſt; never will it have the 
power of raising any thing above its level. If certain 
ports of the Mediterranean are produced as inſtances, which 
the sea has actually left dry, it is no less certain, that 
there is a much greater number on the same coaſts, which 
the water has not deserted. 18 

Pacack, who travelled into Egypt in 1737, attests, 
that the Mediterranean has gained fully as much ground 
as it has loſt t. 

The ports of Marseilles, Carthage, Malta, Rhodes, 


3 


in the remotest antiquity. The Mediterranean could not 
have sunk at any one point of its shores without sinking 
at every other, for water in the bason always comes to its 
level. This reasoning may be extended to all the coasts 
of the ocean. If there are found any where tracts of 
land abandoned, it is not because the sea retires, but be- 
cause the earth is gaining ground. This is the effect of 
allusions, occasioned frequently by the overflowing of ri- 
vers, and sometimes by the ill-advised labours of man.— 
The encroachments of the sea on the land are equally local, 
and are the effect of earthquakes, which can be extended 
to no great distance. As these reciprocal invasions of the 
two elements are particular, and frequently in opposition 
on the same coasts, which have, in other respects, con- 
stantly preserved their ancient level, it is impossible to 
deduce from them any general law for the movements of 
the ocean. | 

We $hall examine how so many marine fossils could 
have been extracted from its bed; Naturalists employ 


+ Travels into Egypt, Vol. I. pages 4 and 30. 
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pose a primitive earth, whose height equalled that of the | 


resent elevation of the highest peaks of the Andes, of 
Mount Taurus, of the Alps, &c. which remains so many 
evidences of the existence of that primeval soil: after this 
they employ snows, rains, winds, and I know not what 
besides, to lower this original continent down to the brink 
of the sea, so that we inhabit only the bottom of this enor- 
mous quagmire. This idea has an imposing air, but it 


vanishes away before this simple question: What has be- 


come of the earth and the rocks of this tremendous ridance? 
If it is said they have been thrown into the sea, we must 


suppose, prior to all degradation, the existence of the bed 


of the sea, and its excavation would then present a great 


many other difficulties. But let us admit it; how comes 


it that these ruins have not, in part, accumulated? Wh 

has not the sea overflowed? How can it have happened, 
on the contrary, that it should have deserted such immense 
tracts of land, as are sufficient to form the greatest part 
of the two vast continents? Our systems, therefore, can- 
not account for the steepy elevation of mountains of gra- 
nite, by any kind of degradation, because they know not 
how to dispose of the fragments; nor for the formation of 
calcareous mountains, by the movements of the ocean, 


because, in its actual state, it is incapable of covering them. 


—Besides, it is not an opinion of yesterday, that philoso- 
phers have considered the earth as a decaying edifice“. 

Bays, gulfs, and mediterranean seas, are no more the 
effects of irruptions of the ocean into the land, than moun- 
tains are productions of the centrifugal motion. These 
pretended disorders are necessary to the harmony of all the 
parts of the earth. Let us suppose, for example, that the 
Straits of Gibraltar were closed, as it has been said was 
formerly the case, and that the Mediterranean existed no 
longer; what would become of $0 many rivers of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, which are kept flowing by the vapours 
which ascend out of that sea, and bring back their waters 


to it, in a wonderful exactness of proportion, as the cal- 
culations of many ingenious men have demonstrated ?— 


The north winds, which constantly refresh Egypt in sum- 


Letter I, page 1 31. 
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mer, and convey the emanations of the Mediterranean as far 
as the mountains of Ethiopia, to supply the sources of the 
Nile, blowing in this case over a space destitute of water, 
would carry drought and barrenness over all the northern 


regions of Africa, and even into the interior of that conti. 


nent. The southern parts of Europe would fare still worse, 
for the hot and parching winds of Africa, which load 
themselves with so many rainy clouds as they cross the 
Mediterranean, now blowing over the dry bed of that sea, 
without tempering the heat by humidity of any kind, 
would blast, with scorching sterility, all that vast region 
of Europe, which extends from the Straits of Gibraltar to 
the Euxine sea, and utterly dry up all the countries through 
which at present flow a multitude of rivers, such as the 
Rhone, the Po, the Danube, &c. 1 | 
Besides, it is not sufficient to suppose, that the ocean 
forced a passage into the bed of the Mediterranean, as 2 
river spreads over a champaign country, after having over. 
flowed its bank; it must farther be supposed that the tract 
of land inundated was lower than the ocean, a phenome- 
non not to be met with in any other part of the ferra- firma, 
all of which is above the level of the sea, those parts ex- 
cepted which have been wrested from the deep by means 
of human industry, as is the case in Hollanß ce. 
It must still farther be supposed, that a lateral sinking 
of the earth must have taken place all round the bason of 
the Mediterranean, to regulate the circuits, declivities, ca- 
nals, and windings of so many rivers, which come from 
such a distance to empty themselves into it, and that this 
Sinking must have been effected with admirable propor- 
tions; for these rivers, issuing, in many cases, from one 
and the same mountain, arrive, by the same declivities, to 
distances widely different, without their channels ceasing 
to be full, or their waters flowing too fast or too slow, not- 
withstanding the difference of their courses and levels. 
It is not then to an irruption of the ocean that we are 
to ascribe the Mediterranean, but to an excavation of the 
globe, more than twelve hundred leagues long, and above 
eight hundred broad, which has been executed with dis- 
positions so happy, and so favourable to the circulation of 


— 
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$0 many lateral rivers, that if time permitted me to trace 


the course of any single one, it would be evident how des- 


titute of all foundation the supposition is which I am com- 
bating. Earthquakes, indeed, produce excavations, but 


of small extent; and which, far from forming channels 


for rivers, sometimes absorb the course of rivulets, and 


change them into pools or marshes. These hypotheses 
may be applied to all gulfs, bays,” great lakes, and medi- 
terranean seas; and we shall be convinced, that if these 
interior waters did not exist, not a fountain would remain 
in the greatest part of the habitable globe. If we would 
form a just idea of the order of Nature, we must give 
up our circumsoribed ideas of human order. 
When Nature intended to scoop out basons to receive 
the seas, she neither rounded the borders nor applied the 
line to them; but contrived and produced deep bays, shel- 
tered from the general currents of the ocean, that during 
stormy weather the rivers might discharge themselves into 
it in security; that the finny legions might resort thither 
for refuge at all seasons, there lick up the alluvion of the 
earth, carried down by the fresh water, and come to spawn. 
She has employed similar dispositions in forming the 
beds of rivers; accordingly, she has made the current of 
rivers flow, not in a straight line as they must have 
run had the laws of hydraulics been observed, because 
of the tendency of their motions toward a single point, 
but she makes them wind about for a long time through 
the bosom of the land, before they pour themselves into 
the sea. 5 | | 

In order to regulate the course of these rivers, and to 
accelerate or retard it conformably to the level of the 
countries through which they flow, she pours into them 
lateral rivers, which accelerate it in a flat country when 
they form an acute angle with the sourse of the main river, 
or which retard it in a mountainous country, by forming 
a right and sometimes an obtuse angle, with the source of 
the principal stream. These laws are so infallible that a 
judgment may be formed simply from the map, whether 
the rivers which water any country are slow or rapid, 
and whether that country is flat or elevated by the angle 
which the confluent rivers form with their courses. | 
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. The. rivers on throwing themselves into the sea; pro- 


duce in their turn by the direction of their mouths; acee- 


leration or retardation in the course of the tides, Had the 
bed of the seas been formed as is supposed by a sinking 
down of the solid parts of the globe, the shores of the 
Sea under water would have the same declivities with the 
adjoining continent. Now this is not found to be the 


case on any coast whatever: The declivity of the bason 
of the sea is much steeper than that of the bounding lands, 


and by no means a prolongation of it. Paris, for example, 
is raised above the level of the sea about 26 fathoms, 
reckoning from the base of the bridge of Notre-Dame, 
The Seine, accordingly from this point to where it empties 
itself into the sea, has a declivity of little more than 130 
feet, in a distance of forty leagues; whereas measuring 
from the mouth of the river out into the sea only a league 
and a half, you find at once an inclination of from 60 to 
8o fathom, for this is the depth at which vessels anchor 
in the road of Havre - de- Grace. 1 

This clearly demonstrates therefore, that the beds of the 
seas were hollowed out expressly to contain them. The 
declivity of their excavations has been regulated by laws 
infinitely wise; for if it were the same with that of the 
adjacent lands, the billows of the sea, whenever the 
wind blew toward the shore, however lightly, would con- 
Siderably encroach on the land. This actually happens 
in the case of storms and extraordinary tides ; the waves 
overflow their usual bounds. It is principally on the 
Shores of the ocean that the invisible boundary is fixed, 
which the AUTHOR of Nature has prescribed to its waves. 
It is there you perceive that you are at the intersection 


of two different planes, the one of which terminates the 


declivity of the land, and the other commences that of the 
SEA. ; 

It cannot be alleged that it was by currents of the sea 
the bed was hollowed out ; for where could the earth that 
filled it be before deposited? They could raise nothing 
above their own level. It cannot even be alleged that 
the channels of rivers have been excavated by the current 
of their own streams, for there are several which have 
found a subterrancous passage through masses of solid 


49 ' 8 
ock, so hard and so thick as to bid defiance to the picks" | 
axes and the mattocks of our labourers. Besides, on the 
supposition Which we are examining, these rivers must 
have formed at the place of their falling into the oeean, 
banks of sand and accumulations of earthy substances, of 
4 magnitude proportional to the quantity of ground which 
they must have cleared away in forming their channels. 
Most of them on the contrary, as has been already observed, 
empty themselves at the bottom of bays, hollowed for the 
purpose of receiving them. pr 380 

| How is it that they have not completely filled up these 
bays, as they are incessantly hurling down into them sub- 
stances seperated from the land? Why is not the very bed 
of the ocean choked up, from the constant accumulation 
of the spoils of vegetables, sands, rocks, and the wreck of 
earth, which on every shower that falls, tinge with yellow 
the rivefs which fall into it? The waters of the ocean 
have not risen a single inch since man began to make obser- - 
vations, as might easily be demonstrated from the state of 
the most ancient vea-ports of the globe, which are still for 
the most part at the same level. | „„ 
That the ocean by its irruptions has not hollowed out 
one single bay on the face of the globe, nor detached any 
one part of the continent from the rest, may also be 
proved from the vegetable and animal kingdoms, and from 
man. . 8 | | Fans 
I shall quote an observation from the vegetable world, 
which proves, for example, that Britain never was united 
to the European continent, as has been supposed. It is a 
temark of Cæsar's, in his Commentaries, that during his 
stay in that island, he had never seen either the beech tree 
or the fir; though these trees were very common in Gaul, 
along the banks of the Seine and of the Rhine. If there- 
fore these rivers had ever flowed through any part of 
Britain, they must have carried with them the seeds of the 
vegetables which grew at their sources or upon their 
banks. The beech and the fir, which at this day thrive 
exceedingly well in Britain, must of necessity have been 
found growing there in the time of Julius Cæsar, espe- 
cially as they would not have changed their latitude, and 
being, as we shall see, in the proper place of the genus 
K 


of fluviatic trees, the seeds of which tesew themselves 


through the assistance of the waters. Besides, from 
_ whence could the Seine, the Rhine, the Thames, and 80 
many other rivers, Whose currents are supplied from the 
emanations of the channel, from whence I :s4y could they 
have been fed with water? The Thames then must have 
flowed through France, or the Seine through England. 
2 By gur geographical charts, as by most other instru- 
ments of science, we are misled; Observing in these 80 
many retreatings and projections along the casts oi the 
continent, we have been induced to imagine that these 
irregularities must have been occasioned by violent cur- 
rents of the sea. It has just been demonstrated, that this 
effect was not thus produced; I now proceed to she w that 
it cod no! porsibly have been the case. 
The English Dampier says“, „ Bays scarcely have any 
« currents, or if there be such a thing they are only 
* counter- currents running from one point to another.“ 
He quotes many observatioris in proof of this, and many 
others of a similar nature are found scattered over the 
journals of our navigators. | 22 E 
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I reduce to two general currents those of the ocean; 
both of these proceed from the poles, and are produced in 
my opinion by the alternate fusion of their ices. 
The following will give an idea of the cause of it: 
The poles appear to me the sources of the sea, as the icy 
mountains are the sources of the principal rivers. It is, if 
| am not mistaken, the snow and ice which cover our pole, 
that annually renovate the waters of the sea, compre- 
hended between our continent and that of America, the 
projecting and retreating parts of which have besides a 
mutual correspondence like the banks of a river. 
It may be remarked at first sight on a map of the world 
that the bed of the atlantic ocean becomes narrower and 
-narrower toward the north, and widens toward the south; 
and that the prominent part of Affica corresponds to that 
great retreating part of America, at the bottom of Which 
is situated the gulf of Mexico, as the prominent part of 
south America corresponds to the vast gulf of Guinea; $9 
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me channel. 


Let us now observe that the ices and :nows form in the : 
W 5 of January, on our hemisphere a cupola, the arch 
of which extends more than two thousand leagues over the 


two continents} with a thickness of some lines in Spain, 


of some Inches In France, of several feet in Germany, 


of several fathoms in Russia, and of some hundreds of 


feet beyond the sixtieth degree of Latitude, such as the 


ices which Henry Ellis, and other navigators of the North 
encountered there at sea, even in the midst of summer, 
and of which some, if Ellis is to be believed, were from 
fifteen to eighteen hundred feet above it's level; for their 
elevation must probably go on increasing up to the 
pole, in conformity to the proportions dblermable i int 
which cover the summits of our icy mountains, which 
must give them under the very pole, A a which Tu 
is no possibility of determing. F mc 

From this simple outline it is clearly ds — 


an enormous aggregation of water is fixed hy the cold of 


winter in our hemisphete above the level of che dcn. It 
is so very considerable, that I think myself warranted to 
ascribe to the periodical fusion of this ive, the general 
movement of our ocean and that of the tides. We may 
apply in like manner the effects of the fusion of the ices 


of the south pole, which are there still more enormous do ; 


the movements of it*s ocean. 

No conclusion has hitherto been Aan relati y to the 
movements of the sea, from the two masses of ice so con- 
siderable, alternately accumulated and dissolved at the two 


poles of the world. They necessarily must, however, occa- 


sion a very perceptible augmentation of it's waters on their 
return to it by the action of the sun, which partly melts 
them once every year; and a great diminution on being 
withdrawn, by the effect of the evaporations, which reduce 
them to ice at the poles when the sun retires. ' - 

I proceed to deduce merely from the alternate dinooleg- 
tion of the polar i ices, the general movements of the seas, 


* Ellis's Voyage to Hudgon' 9 
K 2 


the sinuosities, the a and t © mouth, ofa wes a vast fluvi- : 


* . 52 
: Aich have hitherto been aseribed to ede Sw the 
Attraction of the sun, and-of the moon on the equator, 

It is impossible to deny in the first place, that the eur - 
rents and the tides do not come from the pole, in the r 
Nen of the polar circle. 2 
„Frederic Martens, who i in his. voyage to Seide in 

"bon? advanced as far as the BISt degree of northern 

latitude, possitively asserts, that the currents amidst the 
ices set in toward the south. He adds, that he can affirm 
nothing with certainty respecting the flux and reflux of 
the tide. Let this be carfully remarked. 7 ' 

Hum Ellis observed with astonishment, in his voyage 
to . 's-Bay in 1746, and 1747, that the tides there 
came from the north, and that they were accelerated 
instead of retarded, in proportion as the latitude increased. 
Hle assures us that these effects, (so contrary to their ef. 

fects on our coasts where they come from the south, 

demonstrate that the tides in those high latitudes do not 
come from the line, nor from the Atlantic ocean. He 
ascribes. them to 4 pretended communication between 
Hudson's-Bay and the south sea: a communication which 
with much ardor he sought for, and which was, indeed, 
the object of his voyage; but now we have complete assu- 
rance that it does not exist, from the fruitless attempts 
lately made by Captain Cooke to find it by the South Sea, to 
the north of California, in conformity to the advice long 
before given respecting it, by the illustrious navigator 
Dampier.— Ellis tarther observed, that the course of these 
northern tides of America was so violent at FYager's Strait, 
which is about 659 37 north lat. that it run at the rate of 
from 8 to 10 leagues an hour. He compares it to the sluice 
of a mill, remarking that the surface of the. water was 
there very smooth, which puzzled him exceedingly, by 
damping his hope of a communication between this Bay 
and the South Sea “. 

It is incontrovertible that all these . can be 
only from the effusions of the ices which surround the 
pole. I shall here remark by the way, that these ices 


* Sce the ſirat and second Voyages to Waigats, by H. 7. Lin5chotton. 
Voyages to the North, vol. iv. page 204. 
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which flow with” such rapidly te the nor Anda 
and Europe, towards the months of Jufy and August, 
tly contribute to our high equitioetial tides in Septem- 
ber; and that when their effusions are stopped in the 
month of Oetober, like those of Waigats; huis too _ 
time 'when our tides begin to di minis 
1 proceed to repair What I have been pulling Sa by. 
other observations, and to demonstrate that there is no onꝰ 
tide on any coast whuteter Pat what —_ cen. to: 
polar effussions. iin deu ins en 
An observation of Danipiers® will serve at first as a basis 
to my reasonings; he distinguishes between currents and 
tides, laying it down as a principle founded on experi- 
ment, of Which he gives the history, that / currents ww 
 scarcely ever felt but aut" at sea, and ſides upon the coast. 
This being laid down, the polar effusions which are the 
_ tides of the north and of the east, to those who are in de 
vicinity of the poles, or of bays which have a communi-. 
cation with it, take their general course to the middle of 
the channel of the Atlantic ocean, attracted toward the- 
line by the diminution of the waters, which the sun is 
there incessantly evaporating. They produce by their 
general current two contrary currents, or collateral whirl-- 
Is, similar to ae eee rivers v. on air 
ks. 4 'q 
Il am not taking: fos pramed; withois aby neee 
the existence of these counter- currents or Vartices, after 
the manner of system- makers, who create new causes in 
8 as Nature presents them with new effects. 
hese vortices are hydraulic re- actions, the laws of which 
geometry explains, and the reality of which is completely 
ascertained by experience. If you look at # small running 
brook, you will frequently see straws floating along the 
brink, and carried upward in a direction opposite to the 
general current of the stream; and on arriving at the 
points where the counter- currents cross the general, you 
observe them agitated by these twõ opposed powers, turn- 
ing and spinning round a considerable time, till they are 
at last carried down the general current. ; 


* Sec A ac s Treatise en Winds and Ties. 
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85 Thess counter-currents are 110 more © procepile whey, 
itself no 


| such a rivulet flows through a bason which 


flux; for the reaction is in that case so considerable round 


the whole circumference” of the bason, that the counter» 


currents. carry about. all bodies floating in it to wh very, 
place where the rivulet disengages itself. 

These lateral eounter- currents are 80 perceptible. on the 
banks of rivers; that the watermen fre uently take the 
advantage of them to make their way in the direction op 
posite to the general course. They are still more decide * 
reinatkable oh the banks of lakes s. oO 

©: Damprer's, work is filled with observations 0 on the coun- 
ter · currents of the ocean, which are very common, espe- 


__ cially in the straits of islands situated between the tropics. 


I. proceed to adduce certain facts which establish the most 
perfect conformity between the Atlantic current and those 
which he himself observed in the Indian oean, and in the 
South Nenn 
These . will l prove to a demonstration the 
existence of these polar effus ions. 
Let us conRer them only at their point of departure to 
the north of Europe, where they begin to leaye our coasts, 
and to stretch out into the open sea. Pont Oppidan Says, 


in bis History of Norway, that there is above Berghen a 


place called Malestrom, very formidable to mariners, where 
the sea forms a prodigious vortex of several miles diameter, 
in which a great many vessels have been swallowed up. 
Fames Beverell t says possitively, that there are in the 
Orkney islands two opposite tides, the one running from 
the north-west, and the other from the south-eagt ; that 
they dash their roaring billows up to the clouds, and con- 
vert the separating strait into an 2normous mass of foam. 


The Orkneys lie a little under the latitude of Berghen, 
and in the prolongation of the northern coast of Norway, 


that is, at the confluence of the polar cffusjons and of 


their counter-currents. 4 
Other islands of the sea are in similar positions, as we 


could prove, did room permit. The channel of Bahama, 


* 


* Charteveis' 8 History of New Te, od, Vi. . page vs: 


4 Sce James Beverel/'s Beauties of Scotland, vol. vii. page 1405. 


for example, which runs wich so much rapidity! to the 
. the continent of America and the Lueays 
islands; produces round those islands, by its encountering 
the general current of that sea, tides the most tumultuous, | 
and similar to those of the Orkness 

These counter- currents to the course of the Atlantie 
ocean produce then our e ane and American tides, 
Which set in to the north on the coast, while its general 

current runs southward; ar least in the summer time. 
Culumbut set sail from the Canaries about the beginnin 

of September, and steered to the west. He found, durin 

the first days of his voyage, that the currents carried him 
to the north-enst. When he had advanced 2 or 300 
leagues from land, he perceived that their direction was 
southward. ' This greatly terrified his companions, who 
believed chat the sea was there driving to à precipice. 
Finally, as he approached the Lucayo islands, he again 


found the currents setting in northwardz. 

My opinion is, that this general current, which flows 
from our pole in summer with so much rapidity, and 
which is so violent toward its source, according to the 
experience of Ellis and Linschotton, erosses the equinoctial 
line, in as much as its flux is not stemmed by the effusions 
of the south pole, which at that season are consolidated 
into ice. I presume, for the same reason, that it extends 
beyond the Cape of Good Hope, from ' whenee it is di- 
rected toward the torrid zone, to which it is attracted 
by the diminution of the waters, which the sun is there 
incessantly pumping up; and that being directed eastward 
by the position of Lurie and of Asia, it forces the Indian 
ocean into the same direction, contrary to its usual mo- 
tion. I consider it therefore as the prime mover of the 
westerly monsoon, which takes place in the seas of India 
in the month of April, and ends not till the month of 
September. I am likewise of opinion, that the general 
current which issues during our winter from the south 
pole, at that time heated by the rays of the sun, restores 
the Indian ocean to its natural motion westward, which z 
is besides determined on this side by the general impulsions 


_ * See this journal in Herrera. 
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the end of every six months, as Boyuguer* has well re- 
marked, who thought the fact astonishing, but without 
assigning any reason for it; because the sun being alter- 
nately toward both poles, the effects of the tides must 
necessarily be opposite like the causes which produce them. 
But I beg leave to suggest harmonies between the ocean 
5 and the poles, still more extensive and more striking. At 
the solstices the tides are lower than at any other season 
of the year; and these like wise are the seasons when there 
is most ice on the two poles, and consequently least water 
in the sea. The reason is obvious. The winter solstice 
is, with respect to us, the season of the greatest cold; 
there is accordingly at that time, on our pole and on our 
hemisphere, the greatest possible accumulation of ice. It 
is indeed, at the south pole, the summer solstice; but 
there is little ice melted on this pole, because the action 
of the greatest heat is not felt there as with us, but when 
the earth has an acquired heat superadded to the actual 
heat of the sun, which takes place only in the six weeks 
that follow the summer solstice; and these give us like - 
* wise in our summer the hottest season of the year, which 
we call the dog- days. | 


Fl 1 of the easterly winds, which usually blow. in the torrid 
1 zone, when nothing deranges their course. I farther pre, 
1 sume, that this current in its turn penetrates into our 
. Atlantic ocean, directs its motion northward by the posi- 
*\ hl tion of America, and produces: various other changes in 
1 , d 0 5h 02 Sage] 
4 i It seems to me very possible to explain the principal 
7 phenomena of our tides from these polar effusions. It 
j | * will be evident, for example, why those of the evening 
. should be stronger in summer than those of the morning; 
— 6 because the sun acts more powerfully by day than by night 
ö | Wi on the ices of the pole, which, are on the same meridian 
1 with ourselves. This effect resembles the intermittance 
I = of certain fountains which are supplied from mountains 
Il; | | of ice, and flow more abundantly. in the evening than in 
i" | the morning. It will farther be evident how-it happens 
„ that our morning tides in winter rise higher than those of 
Will the evening; and why the order of our tides changes at 
| 
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At the equinoxes, on the contrary, we have the highest 


tides; and these are precisely the seasons when there is 
the least ice at the two poles, and of course the greatest 
mass of water in the ocean. At our autumnal equinox in 
September, the greatest part of the ices of the north pole, 
which has undergone all the heats of summer, is melted, 
and those of the south pole begin to dissolve. It is farther 


remarkable, that the tides at our vernal equinox in March 
rise higher than those of September, because it is the end 


of summer to the south pole, which contains much more 
ice than ours, and consequently sends to the ocean 'a much 
greater mass of water; and it contains more ice, be- 
cause the sun is six days less in that hemisphere than in 


It is sufficient to admit these alternate effusions of the 


polar ices, which it is impossible to call in question, to 


explain with the greatest facility all the phenomena of the 
tides, and of the currents of the ocean. These pheno- 


mena present, in the journals of navigators the most en- 


lightened, a perpetual obscurity and a multitude of con- 
tradictions, as often as these same navigators persist in 
ascribing the causes of them to the constant pressure of 
the moon and of the sun on the equator, without paying 
attention to the alternate currents from the poles, which 


direct their course to that same equator; to their counter- 
currents, which returning toward the poles, produce tides; 
and to the revolutions which winter and summer effect on 
these two movements. 4 £2.28 e ee 
It has been supposed indeed in modern times, that the 


sea must be clear of ice under the poles, and this is 


founded on the groundless assertion, that the sea freezes 


only along the shore; but this supposition is the creature 
of men in their closets, in contradiction to the experience 


of the most celebrated navigators. The efforts of Captain 
Cooke toward the south pole, demonstrate its erroneousness: 
That intrepid mariner, in the month of February, the 


dog-days of the southern hemisphere, never could ap- 


proach nearer to that pole, where there is no land, than 
the 7oth degree of latitude, that is, no nearer than five 
hundred leagues, though he had coasted round its cupola 
of ice for a whole summer; besides this distance did not 
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permitted to advance so far only under favour of a bay, 
opened in a part of its circumference, which every where 
else was of much greater extent. These bays or openings 
are formed in the ice, merely by the influence of the 
nearest adjacent lands, where Minton has distributed sandy 
zones, to assist - in| accelerating the fusion of the polar 
ices. at the proper season. Such are those long belts of 
sand which encompass South America in Magellan“ 


Land; and those of Tartary, which commence in Africa, 


at Zara, or the Desert, and proceed forward till they 
terminate in the north of Asia. The winds in summer 
convey the igneous particles, with which those zones are 


filled, toward the poles, where they accelerate the action 
of the sun upon the ices. It is easy to conceive, inde- 


pendent of experience, that the sands multiply the heat 


af the sun by the reflections of their specular and brilliant 


parts, and preserve it a long time in their interstices. 
We observe the same effects in our own gardens toward 


the close of winter. The ice which covers the gravel on 


the alleys melts first; afterward that which is on the earth, 
and last of all that which is in the basons. The fusion of 
this too begins at the brink, and the length of time ne- 
cessary to complete it, is in proportion to the extent of 


the bason; so that the central part, or that which is 
farthest from the earth, is like wise the last that dissolves. 


There can remain therefore not the slightest shadow of 
doubt that the poles are covered with a cupola of ice, con- 
formable to the experience of navigators, and the dictates 
of natural reason. We have taken a glance of the icy 
dome of our own pole,” which covers it 'in winter to an 
extent of more than two thousand leagues over the conti- 
nents. 'It is not $0 easy to determine its elevation at the 
centre, and under the very pole; but the height must be 
immense. Astronomy sometimes presents in the heavens 
an image of it so considerable, that the rotundity of the 


earth scems to be remarkably affected by it *. 


* See Childrey's Natural History of England, pages 246 and 247 
and Natural History of North America, vol. ii, chap. 12, 44, and 45 
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The detached masses, half melted, which, are exeryp 


ear torn from the circumference of this cupola, and which 
are met with floating at sea, prodigiously distant from the 
pole, about the 55th degree of - latitude, are of such an 
elevation, that Ellis, Cooke, Martens, and other navigators 
of che north and of the south, the most accurate in their 


details, represent them at least as lofty as à ship under 


sail: nay Ellis, as bas already been mentioned, does not 
hesitate to assign to them an elevation of from 1 500 to 
1800 feet. They are unanimous; in affirming, that these 


vast fragments emit coruscations which render them per- 


ceptible before they come to the horizon, I shall remark, 
by the way, that the Aurora Borealis, or the Northern 
Light, may, very probably, owe its origin to similar re- 
flections from the polar ices, the elevation of Which may, 
perhaps, ons day be determined by the extent of these very 


. ot 


lights, {8-44 


It is to be observed, that the ices in question are already 


more than half melted by the time they reach the banks of 
Newfoundland; for in fact they scarcely go any farther. 
It is the summer's heat which detaches them from the north, 
| and they are enabled to make even such a progress south- 
ward, only by means of their floating down the current, 


which carries them toward the line, Where they arrive in 


a state of dissalution, to replace the waters the sun is con- 
tinually evaporating in the torrid one. 
= Thcse polar ices, of which our mariners see only the 
borders and the crumbs, must have at their centre an 
elevation proportioned to their extent. For my own part, 
I consider the two hemispheres of the earth as two moun- 


— 


tains with their bases applied to each other at the line, the 


poles as the icy summits of these mountains, and the seas 
as rivers flowing from these summits. it 

If, then, we. represent. to ourselves the proportions 
which the glaciers of Switzerland have to their mountains, 
and to the rivers which flow from them, we shall be able 
to form some faint idea of those proportions which the gla- 
ciers of the poles bear to the whole globe and to the ocean. 
The Cordeliers of Peru, which are only mole-hills com- 
pared to the two hemispheres, and the rivers which issue 
from them only rills of water compared to the sea, have 
selvages of ice from 20 to 30 leagues broad, bristled at 
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thelr centre with pyramids of snow from 1200 to 1906 
fathoms high. What then must be the elevation of these 
two domes of polar ice, which have in winter bases of 
200 leagues in diameter ? I can have no doubt that their 
thickness at the poles must have represented the earth ay 
oval, in central eclipses of the moon, conformable to the 
observations of © Kepler and Tycho Bras. 
I deduce another consequence from this configuration: 
If the elevation of the polar ices is capable of changing in 
the heavens the apparent form of the globe, their weight 
must be sufliciently considerable to produce some influence 
en its motion in the ecliptic. There is, in fact, a very 
singular correspondence between the movement by which 
the earth alternately presents its two poles to the sun in 
one year, and the alternate eſfusions pf the polar ices, 


which take place in the course of the same yer. 


Admitting, with Astronomers, the laws of attraction 
among the heavenly bodies, the earth must certainly pre- 
sent to the sun, which attracts it, the weightiest part of 
its globe. Now this weightiest part must be one of its 
poles, when it is surcharged with a cupola of ice, of an 
extent of 2000 leagues, and of an elevation superior to 
that of the continents. But as the ice of this pole, which 
its gravity inclines toward the sun, melts in proportion 
to its vertical approximation to the source of heat, and as, 
on the contrary, the ice of the opposite pole increases in 
proportion to its removal, the necessary consequence must 
be, that the first pole becoming lighter, and the second 
heavier, the centre of gravity passes alternately from the 


one to the other, and from this reciprocal preponderaney 


must ensue that motion of the globe in the ecliptic which 
produces our summer and winter. From this alternate 
preponderancy it must likewise happen that our hemis- 
phere, containing more land than the southern hemisphere, 
and beivg consequently heavier, it must incline towa 


the sun for a greater length of time; and this too cor- 


responds to the matter of fact, for our summer is five or 


Six days longer than our winter. A farther consequence 


is, that our pole cannot lose its centre of gravity till the 
opposite pole becomes loaded with a weight of ice superior 
to the gravity of our continent, and of the ices of our he- 
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misphere; and this like wise is agreeable. to fact, for the 
ices of the south pole are more elevated, and more exten- 
sive than those of the northern, for mariners have not 
been able to penetrate farther than to the 7oth degree of 
south latitude, whereas they have advanced no less than 
$29 north. | F Go i 33 eb. e v9 4 Ba | 
= Here we have a glimpse of the reasons by which Na- 

ture was determined to divide this globe into two hemis- 
pheres, of which the one should contain the greatest 
quantity of dry land, and the other the greatest quantity 
of water; to the end that this movement of the globe 
should possess at once consistency and versatility. It is 
farther evident why the south pole is placed immediately 
in the midst of the seas, far from the vicinity of any land; 
that it might be able to load itself with a greater mass of 
marine evaporations, and that these evaporations accu- 
mulated into ice around it, might balance the weight of 
the continents with which our hemisphere is surcharged. 
And here I lay my account with being opposed by a 
very formidable objection. It is this ;—if the polar effu- 
Sions occasion the earth's motion in the ecliptic, the mo- 
ment would come in which its two poles being in equili- 
brio, it could present to the sun the equator only. 

I acknowledge that I have no reply to make to that dif- 
ficulty, unless this be one :—we must have recourse to an 
immediate will of the AurHONof Nature, who is pleased 
to destroy the instant of this equilibrium, and who re- 
establishes the balancing of the earth on its poles, by laws 
with which we are-unacquainted. Now, this concession 
no more weakens the probability of the hydraulic cause 
which I apply to it, than that of the principle of the at- 
traction of the heavenly bodies, which attempts to explain 
it, I am bold to say, with much less clearness. This 
very attraction would soon deprive the earth of all manner 
of motion, if it alone acted in the stars. If we would be 
sincere, it is in the acknowledgment of an intelligence 
superior to our own, that all the mechanical causes of 
our most ingenious systems must issue. The will of GON 

is the ultimatum of all human knowledge. as 

From this objection, however, I shall deduce conse- 
quences, which will diffuse new light on the ancient ef- 


fects of polar effusions, and on the manner in which wer 
= have produced the deluge. 2 i 
On the supposition then of the re-establishment of the 
_ equiſibriurn between the poles, and of the earth's constantly 
presenting its equator to the sun, it is extremely probable 
that in this case it would be set on fire. In fact, on this 
hypothesis, the waters which are under the equator bein 
evaporated by the unremitting action of the sun, wou 
become irrevocably fixed in ice at the poles, where they 
would receive, without effect, the influence of that lumi- 
nary, which would be to them constantly in the horizon. 
The continents being thus dried up under the torrid zone, 
and inflamed by a heat every day increaging, would quickly 
catch fire. Now, if it be probable that the earth would 
perish by fire, were the sun's motion confined to the equa- 
tor, it is no less probable that it must be deluged with 
water, if the course of the sun were in the direction of 
the meridian. Opposite means produce contrary effects. 
We have just seen that the alternate effusions of part of 
the polar ices merely, are sufficient for renewing all the 
waters of the ocean, for producing all the phenomena of 
the tides, and for effecting the balancing of the earth in 
the ecliptic. We believe them capable of entirely inun- 
dating the globe, were the effusion to take place all at once, 
Let it but be remarked, that the effusion of only a part 
of the ices of the Cordeliers in Peru, is sufficient to pro- 
duce an annual overflow of the Amazon, of the Oroonoko, 
and of several other great rivers of the New World, and 
to inundate a great part of Brasil, of Guiana, and of the 
Terra Firma of America; that the melting of part of the 
snows on the mountains of the moon in Africa, occasion: 
every year the inundations of Senegal, contributes to those 
of the Nile, and overflows vast tracts of country in Gninea, 
and the whole of Lower Egypt; and that similar effects 
are annually re- produced in a considerable part of southern 
Asia, in the kingdoms of Bengal, of Siam, of Pegou, and 
of Cochin-China, and in the districts watered by the 
Tigris, the Euphrates, and many other rivers of Asia, 
which have their sources in chains of mountains perpetu- 
ally covered with ice, namely, Taurus and Imaiis. Who 
then can entertain a doubt, that the total fusion of the 
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465 of both poles, would be sufficient to swell the ocean 
above every barrier, and completely inundate the two _ 


U. 


= continents? © 


The elevation of these two cupolas of polar ice, vast 
ns oceans, must it not far surpass the height of the highest 

land, when the simple fragments of their extremities, after 
they are half dissolved, are as high as the turrets of Notre- 
| Dame; nay, rise to the height of from 15 to 1800 feet 
above the sea? The ground on which Paris stands, at 
forty leagues distance from the shore of the sea, is only 
twenty-two fathom above the level of neap- tides, and no 
more than eighteen above the highest spring tides. A great 
part of both the Old and New World is of an elevation 
much inferior even to this. e | 8 +4 
= 1 aseribe the general deluge to a total effusion of the 
polar ices, to which may be added that of the icy moun- 
W tains, such as the ices of the Cordeliers and of Mount 
Taurus, the chains of which extend from 1200 to 150 
teagues in length, with a breadth of 20 or 3o leagues, and 
an elevation of from 12 to 1500 fathom. To these may 


be still farther added, the waters diffused over the atmo- 


sphere in clouds and imperceptible vapours. My suppo- 
sition then is, that at the epocha of this tremendous ca- 
tastrophe, the sun, deviating from the eeliptic, advanced 
from south to north“, and pursued the direction of one of 
the meridians which passes through the middle of the At- 
lantic ocean, and of the South-sea. In this course he heated 
only a zone of water, frozen as well as fluid, which 
through the greatest part of the circumference has a 
breadth of 4500 leagues. He extracted long belts of land 
and sea fogs which accompany the melting of all ices, of 
the chain of the Cordeliers, of the different branches of 
the icy mountains of Mexico, of Taurus, and of Imaüs, 
which, like them, run south and north; of the sides of 
Atlas, of the summits of Teneriffe, of Mount Jura, of Ida, 
of Lebanon, and of all the mountains covered with snow, 
which lay exposed to his direct influence. He quickly set 
on fire, with his vertical flame, the constellation of the 
dear, and that of the cross of the south; and presently, 


* See Father Martini's History of China, Book J. 
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Side, All these vapours, united to those which arose out 
of the ocean, covered the earth with an universal tain, 
The action of the sun's heat was farther. augmented b/ 
that of the burning winds of the sandy zones of Africa 
and Asia, which blowing, as all winds do, towards the 


the vast cupolas of ice, on both poles, smoked on every 


parts of the earth where the air is most rarefied, precipi- 


tated themselves like battering rams of fire, toward the 
22 the world, where the sun was then acting with all 


is energy. £27 ho pools: 6112 I of 4 L a 
_ Innumerable torrents immediately burst from the north 


pole, which was then the most loaded with ice, as the 


deluge commenced on the 15th of February, that season 
of the year when winter has exerted its full power over 
our hemisphere. These torrents issued all at once from 
every floodgate of the north; from the straits of the 
sea of Anadir, from the deep gulf of Kamschatka, from 
the Baltic sea, from the strait of Waigats, from the un- 


known sluices of Spitzbergen and Greenland, from Hud- 
 son's Bay, and from that of Baffin, which is still more 
remote. Their roaring currents rushed furiously down, 


partly through the channel of the Atlantic ocean, hurled 
it up from the abysses of its profound bason, drove. impe- 
tuously beyond the line, and their collateral counter-tides 
forced back upon them, and increased by the currents 
from the south pole, which had been set flowing at the 
same time, poured upon our coasts the most formidable of 
tides. They rolled along in their surges a part of the 
spoils of the ocean situated between the ancient and the 
new continent. They spread the vast beds of shells which 
pave the bottom of the seas at the Antilles and Cape-Verd 
islands over the plains of Normandy; and carried even 
those which adhere to the rocks of Magellan's Strait, as 
far as to the plains which are watered by the Sadne. En- 


_ countered by the general current of the pole, they formed 


at their confluences horrible counter-tides, which conglo- 
merated in their vast funnels, sands, flints, and marine 
bodies, into masses of indigested granite, into irregular 
hills, and pyramidical rocks, whose protuberances varie- 

ate the soil in many places of France and Germany. 
These two general currents of the poles happening to meet 


Fl 
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between the tropics, tore up from the bed of the seas huge 
banks of madrepores, and tossed them unseparated on the 
Shores of the adjacent islands, where they subsjst to this 

To other places their waters slackened at the extremity- 
of their course, spread themselves over the. surface of the 
ground in vast Sheets, and deposited by repeated undula- 
tions in horizontal layers, the wreck and the viscidities of 


an infinite number of fishes, sea urchins, sea weeds, shells, 


corals, and formed them into strata of gravel, pastes of 
W marble, of marle, of plaster and calcareous stones, which 
constitute to this day the soil of a considerable part of 
Europe. Every layer of our fossils was the effect of an 
universal tide. 1 3 
| . Then it was that all the plans of Nature were reversed. 
Complete islands of floating ice, loaded with white bears, 
run aground among the palm-trees of the torrid zone, and 
the elephants of Africa were tossed amidst the fir groves 
of Siberia, where their large bones are still found to this 
day. The vast plains of the land, inundated by the wa- 
ters, no longer presented a career to the nimble courser, 
and those of the sea, roused into fury, ceased to be navi- 
gable. In vain, did man think of flying for safety to the 
lofty mountains. Thousands of torrents rushed down 
their sides, and mingled the confused noise of their wa- 
ters with the howling of the winds and the roaring of the 
thunder. Black tempests gathered round their summits, 
and diffused a night of horror in the very midst of day. 
Such convulsions, of which traces without number still 
remain on the surface and in the bowels of the earth, 
could not possibly have been produced simply by the ac- 
tion of an universal rain. I am aware that the letter of 
scripture is express in respect to this; but the circum- 
stances which the sacred historian combines, seem to ad- 
mit the means which on my hypothesis effected that tre- 
mendous revolution. | | . 6 
In the book of Genesis it is said, that it rained over the 
whole earth for forty days and forty nights. That rain, 
as we have alleged, was the result of the vapours produced 
by the melting of the ices, both of the land and of the 
$a, and by the zone of water which the sun passed over 


WA 


in the direction of the meridian. As to the period of forty 
days, that quantity of time appears to me abundantly suf- 
ficient to the vertical action of the sun on the polar ices, 
to reduce them to the level of the seas, as scarcely more 
than three weeks are necessary, of the proximity of the 
sun to the tropic of cancer, to melt a considerable part of 
those on our pole. Nay, at that season, nothing more seems 
to be wanting but a few puffs of southerly or south- west 
wind, for a few days to disengage from the ice the south- 
ern coast of Nova-Zemla, and to clear the strait of 
Waigats, as has been observed Martens, Barents, and 
other navigators of the north. It is farther said in the 
book of Genesis, © all the fountains of the great deep were 
„ broken up, and the windows of heaven were opened.“ 
The expression the fountains of the great deep, can, in my 
opinion, be applied only to an effusion of the polar ices, 
which are the real sources of the sea, as the effusions of 
the ice on mountains are the sources of all the great rivers, 
The expression, the windows or cataracts, of heaven, 
denotes likewise, if I am not mistaken, the universal re- 
solution of the waters diffused over the atmosphere, which 
are there supported by the cold, the focuses of which were 
then destroyed at the poles.— It is afterwards said in 
Genesis that after it had rained for forty days, GOD made « 
wind to Blot, which caused the waters that covered the 
earth to disappear. This wind, undoubtedly, brought 
back to the poles the evaporations of the ocean, which 
fixed themselves a-new in ice. The Mosaic account, 
finally, adds circumstances which seem to refer all the 
effects of this wind to the pcles of the world, for it is said 
Gen. "vil. 2, 3, The 3 also of the deep, and 
« the windows of heaven, were stopped, and the rain 
« from heaven was restrained; and the waters returned 
« from off the earth continually, and after the end of the hun- 
« dred and fifty days the waters were abated.” 

The agitation of these waters from side to side conti- 
nually, perfectly agrees to the motion of the seas from the 
line to the poles, which must then have been performed 
without any obstacle, the globe being on that occasion 
entirely aquatic ; and it being possible to suppose that its 
annual balancing in the ecliptic, of which the polar 1c& 
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| are at once the moving powers and the counterpoise, had 


degenerated at the time into a diurnal titubation, a con- 
sequence of its first motion. These waters retired then 
from the ocean, when they came to be converted anew 
into ice upon the poles; and it is worthy of remark that 
the space of 150 days, which they took to fix themselves 


in their former station, is precisely the time which each 
of the poles annually employs to load itself with it's perio- 


4 


dical congelations. | | | 

We find, besides, in the sequel of this historical account 
of the deluge, expressions analogous to the same causes: 
« GOD said again to Noah, while the earth remaineth, 
« geed time and harvest, and cold and heat, and summer 
« and winter, and day and night, shall not cease“.“ 

The deluge, as has been already mentioned, commenced 
on the seventeenth day of the second month of the year, 
which was among the Hebrews as with us the month of 
February. Man had by this time cast the seed into the 
ground, but reaped not the harvest. That year cold 8uc- 
ceeded not to the heat, nor summer to winter, because 
there was neither winter nor cold, from the general fusion 
of the polar ices, which are their natural focuses; and 
the night properly so called, did not follow the day, because 
then there was no night at the poles, where there is alter- 


1 


nately one of six months, because the sun pursuing the 


direction of a meridian, illuminated the whole earth, as is 
the case now, when he is in the equatorf. | 
We may further see the general effects of the polar 
effusions on the ocean, from the particular effects of the 
icy effusions of mountains on the lakes and rivers of the 
continent, | ö 
Addison, in his remarks on Misson's tour to Italy, page 


322, says, that there is in the lake of Geneva in summer, 
towards evening, a kind of flux and reflux, occasioned by 


the melting of the snows which fall into it in greater 
quantities after noon than at other seasons of the day. 
He explains, besides, with-much clearness as he generally 


does, from the alternate effusions of the ices on the moun- 


tains of Switzerland, the intermittance. of certain foun- 


2 Gen. ch. vüi. ver. 22. 1 See Job, oth xxxyili, : 
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tains of that country, which flow only at particular houn 


of the day. | | 
The Euripus, it is well known, is a strait of the Archi. 
pelago, which separates the ancient Beotia from the Island 
* 

Strait, where it is most narrow, the water is known to 
flow sometimes to the north, sometimes to the south, ten, 
twelve, fourteen times a day, with the rapidity of a tor- 
rent. These multiplied, and very frequently unequal 
movements, cannot possibly be referred to the tides of the 
ocean, which are scarcely- perceptible. in the Mediterra- 
nean. A Jesuit quoted by Span, endeavours to reconcile 
these to the phases of the moon ; but supposing the table 
of them which he produces to be accurate, their regula, 
rity and irregularity will always remain a difficulty of no 
easy solution. He adds farther, that in the sea of Persia 
the flux never takes place but in the night-time; and that 
under the arctic pole, on the contrary, it is perceptible 
twice in the day-time, without being ever observed in the 
os It is not so, says he, with the Euripus. 


Shall observe by the way, that his remark with res. 


pect to the pole, supposing it true, evinces that its two 
diurnal fluxes are the effects of the sun, who acts only 
during the day on the two icy extremities of the conti. 
nents of the new world, and of the old. As to the Euri- 


us, the variety, the number, and the FURY of it's 


Ranks, prove that they have their origin in like manner in 
icy mountains, situated at different distances, and under 
different aspects of the sun; for, according to that same 
Jesuit, the island of Eubea, which is on one side of the 
strait, contains mountains covered with snow for six months 
of the year; and we know equally well, that Beotia, which 
is on the other side, contains several of an equal elevation, 
and even some which are crowned' with ice all the year 
round, such as Mount Oëta. If these fluxes and refluxes 
of the Euripus take place as frequently in winter, which 
is not affirmed, the cause of them must be ascribed to the 
rains which fall at that season of the year on the sum- 
mits of these lofty collateral mountains. ; 


® Voyage to Greece and the Levant, by Soon, vol. ii, page 340. 


ubea, now Negropont. About the middle of this 
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J chall enable the reader to form an idea of these, not 
very apparent, causes of the movements of che Euripus, 
by here transcribing what Spon relates in another place “, 
of the lake of Livadia or Copaide, which is in its vicinity. 
This lake receives the first fluxes of the icy effusions of 
the mountains of Beotia, and communicates them undoubt- 
edly to the Euripus, through the mountain which sepa- 
rates them. It receives,” says he, „“ several small 
« rivers, the Cephisus and others, which water that beau- 
« tiful plain, whose circumference is about fifteen leagues, 
“ and abounds in corn and pasture. Besides, it was for- 
© merly one of the most populous regions of Beotia. But 
« the water of this lake sometimes swells so violently 
&© by the rains and melted snows, that it once inundated 
« two hundred villages of the plain. It would even be 
e capable of producing a regular annual inundation if 
Nature, assisted perhaps by art, had not contrived 
« for it an outlet, by five great canals under the adjacent 
© mountain of the Euripus, between Negropont and 
« Talanda, through which the water of the lake is gulped 
« up, and throws itself into the sea on the opposite side 
« of the mountain. The Greeks call this place Cataba- 
* thra, (the Whirlpools.) Strabo, speaking of this lake, 
says, nevertheless, that there appeared no outlet in his 
> © time, unless it be that the Cephisus sometimes forced 
« a passage under ground. But it is only necessary to 
* read the account which he gives of the changes that 
« take place in this morass, not to be surprised at what 
“he has affirmed of its outlets. Mr. Fheeler, who went 
te to examine this spot after my departure from Greece, 
te says it is one of the greatest curiosities in the country, 
« the mountain being near ten miles broad, and almost 
entirely one mass of solid rock.“ 185 a 

Let us now return to the form of the great bason of the 
ocean. Two principal currents cross it from east to west, and 
from north to south. The first, coming from the south 
pole, put in motion the seas of India, and directed along 
the eastern extent of the old continent, runs from east to 
west, and from west to east, in the course of the same 


* 


Voyage to Greece and the Levant, by Spon, vol. it. pages 88 and 89. 
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year, forming in the Indian ocean, what are called the 
monsoons. This we have already remarked; but What 
has not been hitherto brought forward, though it well 
deserves to be so, is, that all the bays, creeks, and medi- 
terraneans of southern Asia, such as the gulfs of Siam and 
Bengal, the Persian gulf, the Red Sea, and a great many 
others are directed, relatively to this current, north and 
south, so as not to be stemmed by it. | ff 

The second current in like manner, issuing from the 
north pole, gives an opposite movement to our ocean, 
and, inclosed between the continent of America and ours, 
proceeds from north to south, and returns from south to 
north in the same year, forming like that of India, real 
monsoons, though not so carefully observed by navigators, 
All the bays and mediterraneans of Europe, as the Baltic, 
the Channel, the Bay of Biscay, the Mediterranean pro- 
perly so called; and all those on the eastern coast of 
America, as the Bay of Baffin, Hudson's-Bay, the Gulf 
of Mexico, as well as many others which might be men- 
tionded, are directed relatively to this current east and 
 west.—It is because of the calmness of bays, that 80 
many vessels run thither in quest of anchoring ground; 
and it is for this reason that Nature has placed in their 
bottoms, the mouths of most rivers, that their waters might 
be discharged into the ocean without being driven furiously 
back by the direction of its currents. She has employed 
similar precautions for the security of even the smallest 
streams which empty themselves into the sea. There is 
not a single experienced seaman who does not know, 
that there is scarcely a creek but what has its little rivulet, 
But for the wisdom apparent in these dispositions, the 
streams destined to water the earth, must frequently have 
deluged it. 

Nature employs still other means for securing the cours 
of rivers, and especially for protecting their discharges 
into the sea. The chief of these are islands. Islands 

resent to the rivers channels of different directions, that 
if the winds or the currents of the ocean should block up 
one of their outlets, the waters might have a free passage 
through another. — We do not find bays or gulfs at the 
extremeties of the currents of the ocean, but on the eon- 


73 
trary, islands. At the extremity of the great eastern cur- 
rent of the Indian ocean is placed the island of Mada- 
gascar, Which "rats Africa against its violence. The 
islands of the 'Terra-del-Fuego defend, in like manner, 
the southern extremity of America, at the confluence of 
the eastern and western currents of the south seas. The 


numerous archipelagos of the Indian ocean and south sea 


are situated about the line, where the two general currents 
of the north and south seas meet. With islands too, it is 
that Nature protects the inlets of bays and mediterraneans. 
All currents bear upon islands; most of these are, for 
this reason, noted from their prodigious swells and their 
gusts of winds : such are the Azores, the Bermudas, the 
island of Tristan, of Acunhah, &c. not that they con- 
tain within themselves the causes of such phenomena, but 
from their being placed in the focuses of the revolutions 


of the ocean, and even of the atmosphere, for the purpose 


of weakening their effects. They are in positions nearly 
similar to those of capes, which are all celebrated for the 
violent tempests which beat upon them: as Cape Finis- 
terre, at the extremity of Europe; the Cape of Good 
Hope at that of Africa, and Cape Horn at that of Ame- 
rica. Hence comes the sea proverb to double the cape, to 
express the surmounting of some great difficulty. The 
ocean accordingly, instead of bearing upon the retiring 
parts of the continent, sets in upon those which are most 
prominent; and it must speedily have destroyed these, had 
not nature fortified them in a most wonderful manner. 
The western coast of Africa is defended by a long bank 
of sand, on which the billows of the Atlantic ocean are 
continually breaking. 55 

Islands, then, are not fragments separated by violence 
from the continents; their position in the ocean, the man- 
ner in which they are there defended, and the length of 
their duration, constitute a complete demonstration of this. 
Considering how long the sea has been battering them with 
its utmost fury, they must have been by this time reduced 


to a state of total ruin. Scylla and Carybdis, neverthless; 


emit to this day their ancient roarings, so as to be heard 
at the extremities of Sicily. They contain, as continents 
| F 4 | 


themselves do, mountains, peaks, rivers, and lakes, prov 
portioned to their magnitude. V 
It is first to be remarked, that the chains of moug. 
tains in both continents are parallel to the seas which 
wash their coasts, so that if you see the plan of one of 
these chains, with its different branches, you are able to 
determine the shore of the sea which corresponds to them, 
for the mountains and these are always parallel. You 
may, in like manner, on og the sinuosities of a shore, 
determine those of the chains of mountains which are in 
the interior of a country, for the gulfs of a sea always 
correspond to the valleys of the mountains of the lateral 
continent. . 
These correspondencies are perceptible in the two great 
chains of the Old and of the WW Worlds; the long chain 
of Taurus runs east and west, as does the_ Indian ocean, 
the different gulfs of which it incloses by branches pro- 
longed as far as to the extremities of most of their Capes, 
On the contrary, the chain of the Andes, in America, 
runs north and south, like the Atlantic ocean. There is 
besides, another thing worthy of remark, nay, I venture 
| | to say, of admiration, it is that these chains of mountains 
; aaẽare opposed to the regular winds which cross those seas, 
0 | and which convey the emanations from them; and that 
4 their elevation is proportioned to the distance at which 
1 | they are placed from such shores, so that the farther they 
1 8 are removed from the sea, the greater is their elevation 
= into the atmosphere. For this reason it is that the chain 
of the Andes is placed along the South Sea, where it re- 
ceives the emanations of the Atlantic ocean, wafted by 
the east wind over the vast continent of America. Thé 
broader that continent becomes, the greater is the eleva- 
tion of that chain. Toward the isthmus of Panama, 
where the continent has no great breadth, and, conse: 
quently, the distance from the sea is small, the eleva- 
tion of the mountains is inconsiderable; but they sud- 
denly rise, precisely in proportion as the American conti- 
nent widens. Its highest mountains look over the broadest 
expansion of America, and are situated in the latitude of 
Cape Saint Augustin. 
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The situation and the elevation of this chain were 


equally necessary to the fertility of this grand division of 


the New World. For if this chain, instead of extending 


lengthwise by the coast of the South Sea, had extended 
along the coasts of Brasil, it would have intercepted all 
the vapours conveyed over the continent by the east wind; 
and if it were not elevated to a region of the atmosphere, 
to which no vapour could ascend, because of the subtili 

of the air, and of the intenseness of the cold, all the 
clouds borne by the east winds would be carried beyond it 
into the South Sea. On either of these two suppositions, 
most of the rivers of South America would remain dry. 
The same reasoning may be applied to the chain of Taurus. 


I subjoin some farther observations respecting the con- 


figuration of these mountains, to confirm the use to which 


they are destined by Nature. They are crowned from 


distance to distance by long peaks similar to lofty pyra- 
mids. These peaks are most of them of granite. LI 
do not know the component 8 of granite which at- 
tract the vapours of the atmosphere, and fix them around 
in such a quantity, that they themselves frequently disap- 


pear. It is remarkable, that at the summit of the Andes, 


and on their ridges, are found the gold and silver mines 
of Chili and Peru, and that in general all mines of iron 
and copper are found at the source of rivers, and in ele- 


vated situations, where they discover themselves by the 


fogs which surround them. Whatever may be in this, 
whether this attractive quality be common to granite, and 
to rocks of a different nature, or whether it depends on 
some metal which is amalgamated with them, I consider 
all the peaks in the world as real electric needles. | 
But it was not sufficient that clouds should collect and 
fix on the tops of mountains, the rivers which have their 
Sources there could have only an intermittent course ; - as 
soon as the rainy season was at an end, the rivers must 
have ceased to flow. Nature, in order to remedy this in- 
conveniency, has contrived, in the vicinity of their peaks, 
lakes, which are real reservoirs or cisterns of water, to 
furnish a regular and constant supply to their expenditure. 
Most of those lakes are of an incredible depth; they 
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answer several other purposes, such as that of receiving the 
melted snows of the adjacent mountains, which would 
otherwise flow with too great rapidity. When they are 
once full, it requires a very considerable time to exhaust 
them. They exist, either internally or externally, at the 
source of all regular currents of water; but when they are 
external, they are proportioned, either by their extent or 
by their depth and their discharges, to the size of the 
river which they are designed to emit, as well as the peaks 
which are in the vicinity. These correspondencies were 
known to antiquity. 5 57 | 
The islands which deviate from these general disposi- 
tions, and which are but few in number, have remote re- 
lations still more wonderful, and certainly well worthy of 
being studied. They furnish besides, in their vegetable 
and animal productions, other proofs that they are small 
continents in miniature. EY. | 
Some islands (but they are very few) contain moun- 
_ tains more elevated than the extent of their territory may 
seem to require. Such is that of Teneriffe: its peak is 80 
high as to be covered with ice a great part of the year, 
But that island contains mountains of no great elevation, 
which are proportioned to its bays: that of the mountains 
which support the peak swells up amidst the others in 
form of .a dome, not unlike the dome of the invalids 
rising above the adjacent buildings. The lower moun- 
tains are an appurtenance to the island, and the peak to 
Africa. This peak, covered with ice, is situated directly 
opposite to the entrance of the great sandy desart called 
Zara, and contributes undoubtedly to refresh the shores 
and atmosphere of it by the effusion of its snows, which 
takes place in the midst of summer. Nature has placed 
other glaciers besides at the entrance of this burning de- 
sart, such as Mount Atlas. Mount Ida, in the island of 
Crete, with its collateral mountains, covered at all seasons 
with snow, is situated precisely opposite the burning de- 
sart of Barca, which coasts along Egypt from north to 
 gouth. 3 
105 The icy mountains appear to be principally designed to 
convey coolness to the shores of the seas situated between 


. 1 
the tropics; and the zones of sand, on the contrary, to 
accelerate by their heat the fusion of the polar ices. We 


can indicate only in a cursory manner, these most won- 
derful harmonies; but it is sufficient to peruse the jour: 


nals of navigators, and to study geographical charts, to 
be convinced that the principal part of the continent of 
Africa is situated in such a manner, that it is the wind of 


the north pole which blows most constantly on its coasts; 


and that the shore of South America projects beyond the 


line, so as to be cooled by the wind of the south pole. 
The trade-winds which prevail in the Atlantic ocean, 
always participate of the influence of both poles; that 
which is on our side draws considerably towards the north; 
and that which is beyond the line depends greatly on the 
south pole. These two winds are not oriental, as has 


been erroneously imagined, but they blow nearly in the 


directions of the channel which separates America from 
Africa. 5 


The warm winds of the torrid zone blow in their 


turn the most constantly toward the poles; and it is singu- 
larly remarkable, that as Nature has placed icy mountains 
in its vicinity to cool its seas conjointly with those of the 

oles, as Taurus, Atlas, the Peak of Teneriffe, Mount 
da, &c. she has likewise extended a long zone of sand, 
in order to increase the heat of the south- wind on its way 
to warm the seas of the north. This zone commences 
beyond Mount Atlas, and encompasses the earth like a 
belt, extending from the most westerly point of Africa to 
the most easterly extremity of Asia, in a reduced distance 
of more than three thousand leagues. Some branches of 
it deviate from the general direction, and advance directly 
toward the north. 

Every icy mountain too has, like the poles, its sandy 
girdle, which accelerates the fusion of its snows. This 
we have occasion to remark in the description of all moun- 
tains of this species, as of the Peak of Teneriffe, of 
Mount Ararat, of the Cordeliers, &c. These zones of 
sand surround not only their bases, but there are some of 
them on the higher regions of the mountains, up to the 
very peaks; it frequently requires several hours walking 


» 


to get across them, 
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© The sandy belts have a still farther use, that of contri. 
bating to the repair of the waste, which the territory of 
the mountain from time to time undergoes; perpetual 
clouds of dust issue from them, which rise in the first in- 
stance on the shores of the sea, where the ocean forms 


the first deposits of these sands, which are there reduced 


to an impalpable powder by the incessant dashing of the 
vraves upon them; we afterwards find these clouds of dust 
in the vicinity of lofty mountains. The conveyance of 
the sands is made from the shores of the sea into the inte- 
xior of the continent, at different seasons and in various 
manners. The most considerable happens at the equi- 
noxes, for then the winds blow from the sea into the land. 
All travellers who have been at Pekin are agreed, that it 
is not possible to go abroad during a part of the year, 
into the streets of that city, without having the face co- 
vered with a veil, on account of the sand with which the 
air is loaded“. ED | 
Mountains possess at once nebulous and fossil attrac- 
tions: The first furnish water to the sources of the rivers 
which issue from them, and the second supply them with 
sand for keeping up their territory and their minerals. 


 Fhe icy and sandy zones are found in a different harmony 


on the continent of the New World. They run like its 
seas from north to south, whereas those of the old conti- 
nent are directed, conformably to the lengthwise direc- 
tion of the Indian ocean, from west to east. 

It is very remarkable, that the influence of icy moun- 


tains extends farther over the ocean than over the land. 


We have seen those of the two poles take the direction 
of the channel of the Atlantic ocean. The snows which 
cover the long chain of the Andes in America, serve in 
like manner to cool the whole of the South Sea, by the 
action of the east- wind which passes over it; but as part 
of that sea and of its shores, which is sheltered from this 
wind by the very height of the Andes, would have been 
exposed to an excessive heat, Nature has formed an elbow 
westward, at the most southerly part of America, which 
is covered with icy mountains, so that the fresh breezes 


© Sce Journey from Moscow to China, chap. x 
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which perpetually issue from them may graze along the 
Shores of Chili and Peru. These breezes, denominated 
the southerly, prevail there all the year round, if we may 
believe the testimony of every navigator. They do not 
in truth come from the south pole, for if it were so, no 
vessel could ever double Cape Form ; but they come from 
the extremity of Magellan's Land, which is evidently 
bent backward, with relation to the shores of the South 

a. | | f | 
he ices of the poles then renovate the waters of the 
Sea, as the ices of mountains renovate those of the great 
rivers. These effusions of the polar ices press toward the 
line from the action of the sun, who is incessantly pump» 
ing up the waters of the sea in the torrid zone, and deter- 
mines, by this diminution of bulk, the waters of the 
poles to rush thitherward. This is the first cause of the 
motion of the South Seas. It would appear highly pro- 
bable, that the polar effusions are proportioned to the eva- 
porations of the ocean. The sea was destined to receive, 
by means of the rivers, all the spoils of vegetable and 
animal productions over the whole earth; and as its course 
is determined toward the line by the daily diminution of 
its waters, which the sun is there continually evaporating, 
its shores within the torrid zone would have been quickly 
liable to putrefaction, had not nature employed these dif 
ferent methods to keep them cool. It is for this reason, 
as certain philosophers allege, that the sea is salt between 
the tropics, and it is likewise so to the north. 

Besides the saltness of the sea does not preserve its waters 
from corruption, as is vulgarly believed. All who have been 
at Sea know well, that if a bottle or a cask is filled in hot 
climates with sea water, it soon becomes putrid. Sea 
water is not a pickle; it is, on the contrary, a real lixi- 
vial, which very quickly dissolves dead bodies. Though 
8alt to the taste, it takes out salt sooner than fresh water, 
as our common sailors know from daily experience, who 
employ no other in freshening their salt provisions. 'The 
water of the sea is impregnated not only with salt, but 
with bitumen, and other substances besides, which we do 


not Know; but salt is in it in such a proportion, as ta 
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Assist the dissolution of cadaverous bodies floating in it, 


as that which we mingle with our food assists digestion. 
Had Nature made it a pickle, the ocean would be covered 
with all the impurities of the earth, which would thus be 
kept in a state of perpetual preservation. : 
These observations will indicate to us the use of vol- 
canos. They do not proceed from the internal fires of the 
earth, but they derive their origin, and the materials which 


keep them up, from the waters. In order to be convinced 


of this, you have only to remark that there is not a single 
volcano in the interior of continents, unless it be in the 
vicinity of some great lake, such as that of Mexico. 
They are situated for the most part in islands at the ex- 
tremity, or at the confluence of the currents of the sea, 
and in the counter-tide of their waters. This is the reason 


why we find them in such numbers towards the line and 


along the shore of the South Sea, where the south wind, 
which perpetually blows there, brings back all the sub- 


stances swimming about in a state of dissolution. An- 
other proof that they owe their support to the sea is this, 


that in their eruptions they frequently vomit out torrents 


of salt water. If Nature had not kindled these vast fur- 


naces on the shores of the ocean, its waters would be co- 


vered with vegetable and animal oils, which could never 


evaporate, for they resist the action of the air. Nature 
urifies the waters by the fire of volcanos, as she purifies 
the air by those of thunder; and as storms are more 


common in hot countries, she has in these like wise multi- 


plied volcanos, and for the same reason she burns on the 
shore the impurities of the sea. 


Me find lavas, indeed, in the interior of countries but 


a proof that they are indebted to the water for their ori- 


ginal is this, that the volcanos which produced them be- 


came extinct whenever the waters failed them. These 
volcanos were kindled, like those which still subsist by 


vegetable and animal fermentations, with which the earth 


was covered after the deluge, when the spoils of so many 
forests, and of so many animals, whose trunks and bones 
are $till found in our quarries, floated on the surface of the 


ocean, and formed prodigious deposits, which the cur- 


3 | 
tents accumulated in the cavities of the mountains. It 
cannot be doubted, that in this state they caught fire by 
the effect of fermentation merely, just as we see stacks of 
damp hay catch fire in our meadows. SEES 

All that now remains is, to refute the opinion of those 
who maintain that the earth is a secretion from the sun. 
The chief arguments by which they support it are its vol- 
canos, its granites, the vitrified stones scattered over its 
surface, and its progressive refrigeration from year to year. 
We have said enough respecting volcanos to demonstrate 
that they do not proceed from the interior of the earth. 
As to granites, they do not present, in the aggregation of 
their grains, the remotest vestige of the action of fire. 

Agates, flints, and every species of the silex, seem to be 
analogous to vitrifications, on their half transparency, 
and from their being usually found in beds of marl, which 
resemble banks of lime extinguished; but these substances 
are not the production of fire, for lavas never present any 
thing similar. | 
I could easily swell this article, by demonstrating the 
geometrical impossibility that our globe should have been 
detached from that of the sun, by the transit of a comet, 
because it must have, on the very hypothesis of this im- 
pulsion, been hurried along in the sphere of the comet's 
attraction, or carried back into that of the sun. It has, 
in truth, remained in the sphere of the sun's attraction: 
but it is not easy to conceive how it never came to ap- 
proach nearer, and how it comes to maintain the distance 
of nearly thirty-two millions of leagues, while no comet 

revents its returning to the place from which it set out. 

he sun, it is said, has a centrifugal force. The globe of 
the earth, therefore, must be retiring from it: No, it is 
alleged, because the earth has a constant tendency toward 
that luminary. It must, accordingly, have lost the cen- 
trifugal force, which should adhere to its very nature, as 
being a portion of the sun. I could farther demonstrate 
the physical impossibility that the earth should contain in 
its bowels so many heterogeneous substances, on the sup- 
position of its being a separation from a body so homoge- 
neous as the sun; and I could make it appear that it is 


impossible they should be, in any respect, considered as 
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the wreck of solar and vitrified substances, seing some of 


our terrestrial elements, such as water and fire, are abso- 


Iutely incompatible. But I shall confine. myself to the 
refrigeration ascribed to the earth, because the evidence 
on which this opinion rests is level to the comprehension 
of all men, and is of importance to their security. | 


If theearth is getting colder and colder,. the sun, from 


which it is said to have been separated, must be getting 
cold in proportion; and the mutual diminution of the heat 
in these two globes must become perceptible in a course 
of ages, at least on the surface of the earth, in the evapo- 
rations of the seas, in the diminution of rains, and espe- 
cially in the successive destruction of a great number of 


| plants, which are killed every day, merely from the dimi- 


nution of only a few degrees of heat, when the climate is 
changed upon them. Not a. single plant, however, has 
been lost of all those which were known to Circe, the 
most ancient of botanists, whose herbal Homer has, in 
some measure, preserved for us. | 

Such are the testimonies adduced from the vegetable king- 
dem respecting the uniformity and constancy of the tempe- 
rature of the globe; let us examine those of the human 
race. There are some of the inhabitants of Switzerland, 
it is alleged, who have perceived a progressive accumula- 


tion of the ices on their mountains. I could oppose to 


this evidence that of other modern observers, who pretend, 


with as little foundation, that the cold is diminishing there 


because these princes have thought proper to cut down the 
forests of their states; but I shall adhere to the testimony 


of the ancients. 


If the refrigeration of the earth is perceptible in the life 
of one man, it must be much more so in the life of man- 
kind; now all the temperatures deseribed by the most 
ancient historians, as that of Germany by Tacitus, of 
Gaul by Cæsar, of Greece by Plutarch, of "Thrace by 
Nenophon, are precisely the same at this day as they 
were at the time when these several historians wrote, T he 
book of Job the Arabian, which there is reason to believe 
is more ancient than the writings of Moses, and which 
contains views of nature much more profound than 10 
generally imagined, views, the most common whereot wers 
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| unkndwn to us two centuries ago, makes frequent men- 


tion of the falling af the snows in that country, that is, 
toward the zoth degree of north latitude; Pi 


If during a period of three thousand years and more, 
the cold had gone on increasing from year to year in all 
these climates, their winters must now have been as long 
and as severe as in Greenland. But Lebanon, and the 


lofty provinces of Asia, have preserved the same tempera- 


ture; the little isle of Ithaca is still covered in winter 


with the hoar frost; and it produces, as in the days of 
Telemachus, the laurel and the olive. | 
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the hand of nature, as if the giants had been a fighting in 


turned upside down, its plains buried under rocks, or 


| known, besides, that the-banks of these rivers swarmel 


food, and a fortress. Whatever may be in this, most af 


though not exposed to inundations. 
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STUDY FIFTH, | 
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- REPLY TO THE OBJECTIONS AGAINST PROVIDENCE, 
FOUNDED ON THE DISORDERS OF THE 
VEGETABLE KINGDOM. 


HE earth is, say the objectors, a garden very injudi 
ciously laid out. Men of wit, who never travelled, 
have amused themselves with painting it, proceeding from 


it. They represent its rivers flowing at random, its mo- 
rasses as vast collections of mud, the trees of its forest 


overspread with briars and thorns, all its high ways ret- 
dered impassable, all its culture the puny efforts of human 
genius. | | 
The inundations of rivers, such as those of the Amazon, 
of the Oroonoko, and a great many others, are periodical, 
They manure the lands which they inundate. It is well 


— — n n 


with populous nations before any European had formed: 
settlement there. The inhabitants derived much benefit! 
from these inundations, partly from the abundance of the 
fisheries, partly from the fertility communicated to the 
lands. So far from considering them as convulsions df 
nature, they received them as blessings from Heaven, jus 
as the Egyptians prized the overflowings of 'the Nile 
Nay, certain tribes, such as those of the Oroonoko, de- 
termined by these accommodations, had acquired the sin. 
gular habit of dwelling on the tops of trees, and of eek: 
ing under their foliage, like the birds, an habitation, 


them inhabited only the banks of the rivers, and preferrel 
them to the vast deserts with which they are surrounded 


| We see order only where we can see corn grow Te 


habit which we have acquired of confining the channel 


hy; 


ef our rivers within dikes and mounds, of gravelling and 


paving our high roads, of applying the straight line to the 
alleys in our gardens, and to our basens of water, of 
squaring our parterres, nay, our very trees, accustoms us 
insensibly to consider every thing which deviates from our 
rectangles, as abandoned to confusion. But it is in places 


with which we have been tampering that we frequently 


see real disorder. Let our own. laborious exertions be re- 
laxed ever so little, and all these petty levellings will pre- 


sently be confounded under the general levelling. of con- 


tinents, and all this culture, the work of man, disappears 
before that of nature. Our sheets of water degenerate 
into marshes, our hedge-row elms burst into luxuriancy, 
erery bower is choked, every avenue closes. The ruins 
of a park no less merit the reflections of the sage than those 


| of an empire; they equally demonstrate how inefficient 
the power of man is when struggling against that of 


Nature. I have not had the felicity, like the primitive 


navigators who discovered uninhabited islands, to contem- 


plate the face of the ground as it came from the hand of 
the CREATOR; but I have seen portions of it which had 
undergone alterations sufficiently small to satisfy me that 


nothing could then equal their virgin beauties. 


To the influence of these first aspects I ascribe the supe- 
rior talents of the earliest writers who have painted Nature, 


| and the sublime enthusiasm which a Homer and an Or- 
| pheus have transfused into their potsy. Among the mo- 
derhs the historian of Anton's expedition, Cooke, Banks, 

Slander, and some others, have described several of these 
natural sites in the islands of Tinian, Masso, Juan Fer- 


nandez, and Taiti, which have delighted all persons of 
real taste, though these islands had been, in part, degraded 
by the Indians and Spaniards, ; . 

Plants, it has been said, are mechanical bodies. Well 
then, try to construct a body so slim, so tender, so fragile, 
as that of a leaf, which shall for whole years resist the 
winds, the rains, the keenest frost, the most ardent sun. 
A spirit of life, independent of all latitudes, governs 
plants, preserves them, re-produces them. They repair 
the injuries which they may have sustained, and skin over 


their wounds with a new rind. I he pyramids of Egypt 


are crumbled into powder; but the grasses which cloathed 
| G 2 : 


2 „„ - 


the soil, while the Pharaoh's filled the throne, subsist to 
this day. How many Greek and Roman sepulchral mony. 
ments, the stones of which were rivetted with iron, have, 
one after another, disappeared! Nothing remains around 
their ruins except the cypresses which shaded them. 
It is the sun, say they, who gives existence to vegeta. 
bles, and who maintain that existence. But that great 
agent of Nature, all- powerful as he is, must not be con- 
sidered as the only and determining cause even of their 
expansion. If his heat invites most of those of our cli 
mates to open their flowers, it obliges others to shut them. 
The fall of the leaf, which we have been taught to con- 
sider as an effect of the sun's absence, is not occasioned 
by the cold. If the palm retains it's foliage all the year 
round in the south, the fir is equally an evergreen in the 
north. The birch, it is true, the larch, and several other 
species of trees, shed their leaves in northern climates on 
the approach of winter; but a similar depredation is like- 
wise made on other trees to the southward. It is the rei- 
nous substance, we are told, which preserves the foliage 
of the fir in the north; but the larch, which is likewis a 
resinous plant, is stripped of its verdure in winter; whereas 
the filaria, the ivy, the privet, and many other species, 
which are not resinous, continue with us in full yerdure 
at all seasons. N „„ | 
Without having recourse to mechanical causes, the 
effects of which always contradict themselves wheneyer 
you attempt to .generalize them, Why not recognize, it 
these varieties of vegetation, the steady and uniform di- 
rection of a Providence? That Providence has assigned to 
the south trees always green, and has clothed them with 
a broad foliage to shelter the animal creation from the heat. 
In another respect, likewise, have the animals of hot cli- 
mates been tenderly cared for, in being provided with 
clothing denuded of hair, consequently, light and cool; 
and in having their habitations garnished with green ferns 
and liannes, ever fresh and ever comfortable. Neither 
has bountiful Nature neglected the animals of the north. 
One of the greatest blessings of Providence to the animals 
of the north is, the clothing of them with furred garments 
of long and thick hair, which regularly grow in winter, 
and fall off in dummer. Naturalists who consider the halt 
4 


385 | | 
of animals as a species of vegetation, are at pains to ac- 
count for this growth and decay from the influence of heat. 
They pretend to support their system by the instance of 


mer. But I would ask them how it*comes to pass that 
in cold countries horses which in summer are sleek and 
smooth, assume in winter a long and shaggy coat, like 


heat of their body, increased by the external action of the 
cold, which produces this wonderful phenomenon, but I 
object that cold does not produce this effect on the human. 
beard and hair, for it retards their growth; that, besides, 
in the case of animals on ' which Providence bestows a 
clothing peculiarly warm, the hair is much longer and 


— — 45 muy — * 


and thin on the parts which have most natural heat, as the 
belly. Their backs, their ears, and frequently their very 
paws, are the parts most amply furnished with hair. But 
I satisfy, myself with merely proposing this last objection 


Shaven, whereas the other is shagged up to the eyes? 
of the greatest obstacles of vegetation, is as necessary to 


however, that it might be possible to succeed in effecting 
these vegetable transmigrations, by employing ice in the 


of hot climates. So far is cold from being the enemy of 
all plants, that it is in the north we find forests of the 
tallest growth, and of the greatest extent in the world. 
It is only at. the foot of the eternal snows of Mount 
Lebanon that the ceder, the king of vegetables, rises in 
all his majesty. The fir, which is, next to him, the 


only on icy mountains, and in the cold climates of Nor- 
way and Russia. 5 + 


6 


the human hair and beard, which grow rapidly in sum- 


the fleece of a sheep? To this they reply, it is the internal 


thicker on those parts of their body that have the least 
natural heat, such as the tail, which is very bushy in 
horses, martens, foxes, and wolves; that this hair is short 


the external and internal heat of an African lion ought, - 
surely, to be at least as ardent as that of a Siberian wolf; 
whence is it, then, that the first is smooth, as if newly . 
The cold, which we have been taught to consider as one 
certain plants as heat is to others. I am persuaded, 


south for the propagation of northern plants, as we em- 
ploy stoves in the north in the propagation of the plants ' 


greatest tree of our forests, arrives at a prodigious size 
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WE shall continue to display the fecundity of northern 


f regions, in order to overturn the prejudice which 
would ascribe this principle of life in plants and animals, 
only to the heat of the south. I could expatiate on the 
numerous and extensive chaces of elks, rein-deer, water- 
fowls, heath-cock, hares, white bears, wolves, foxes, mar- 


tens, ermines, beavers, &c. which the inhabitants of the 


northern districts annually earry on, the very peltry of 
which, above what they employ for their own, use, sup- 
lies them with a very considerable branch of commerce 


for the markers of all Europe. But I shall confine myself 
entirely to their fisheries, because these precious gifts of 


the waters are presented to all nations, and are no where 


-$0 abundant as in the north. 


From the rivers and lakes of the north are extracted in- 


credible multitudes of fiches. John Schafer, the accurate 


historian of Lapland, tells us*, that they catch annually 
at Torneo no less than thirteen hundred boat-loads of 
salmon; that the pike there grow to such a size that some 


are found as long as a man, and that every year they alt 


as many as are sufficient for the support of four kingdoms 
of the north. But these fisheries, however productive, 
fall far short of those of the seas f. From the bosom of 
these is dragged the enormous. whale, which is usually 
ahout sixty feet in length, twenty feet broad over the body 
and at the tail, eighteen feet high, and which often. ye1lds 
2 hundred and thirty barrels of oil. The fat is two 
; History of Lapland, by Fohn Schefer, 

% + Conſult Frederic Martens, of Hamburg. 
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Feet thick, and in cutting it off they are under the neces- 
ity of using great Knives six feet 0 N 


From the seas of the north, annually take their depar- 
ture innumerable shoals of fishes, which enrich the fishers 
of all Europe; the size of them all is considerably larger 
than in temperate latitudes, and they are divided into 
much more numerous species. There are computed as 
high as twelve species of the whale tribe; and plaice are 
caught in those seas of the enormous weight of 400 lbs. 

We are in possession of memoirs. which prove that the 
herring fishery was carried on so far back as the year 1163, 
in the straits of Sunda, between the islands of Schonon 
and Seeland. Philip de Mesieres, Governor to Charles VI. 
relates in the Old Pilgrim's Dream, that in the year 1389, 
during the months of September and October, the quantity 
of herrings in those straits was so prodigions, that, 
« For several leagues together you might, “ cut them 
« with a sword; and it is credibly reported, that there 
tt are 40,000 boats which are employed in nothing else, 
« for two months, but in catching herrings ; each boat 
&« containing at least six persons, and many not less 
ce than ten; and besides these, there are 500 great and 
« gmall vessels of burden employed wholly in picking, 
« salting, and barrelling up the herrings.“ He makes the 
number of persons engaged in this fishery amount to 
300,000 Prussians and CGermaris. 

In 1782 at the mouth of the Gothela, a small river 
which washes the walls of Gottenburg, 129,000 .barrels 
were cured by salt, 3700 were smoked, and 2845 casks of 
oil were extracted from what could not be preserved. The 
Gazette of France *, which contains an account of this 
fichery, remarks, that previous to 1752 these fishes had 
entirely disappeared for 72 years together. I ascribe 
their desertion of this coast to some naval engagement, 
which had chased them away by the noise of the artillery, 
as is the case with the turtle of the island of Ascension, 
which forsake the road for weeks together, when vessels 


| prong that way discharge their great guns. It may, per- 


laps, be like wise accounted for, from a conflagration af 


BE Friday, the-11th October, 1782. 
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hd sd Alen might ha destroyed the vegetables that 


attracted them to the coast. 

This immense glut of herrings is undoubtedly 1 matter o 
astonishiment ; but how is that astonishment increased, 
When it is considered that this column is not the half of 
what” annually issue from the seas of the north! It sepa- 
rates at the northern extremity of Iceland, and while one 
division proceeds to diffuse plenty over the chores of Europe, 
the other pushes forward. to convey similar benefits to the 
Shores of America, Andersen informs us herrings are in 
such * abundance on the c&asts of Iceland, that a shallo 
can with difficulty force its way through the shoal by dint of 
rowing. They are accompanied by an incredible multitude 
of pilchers, and cod, which renders fish so plenty in the 
island, that the inhabitants have them dried, and reduced 
to ial with a grind-stone, to become food for their oxen 


2 and horses. 


It is obvious to the first Fläueg of the eye, that the her- 


4 produces at 'least as many eggs as the carp. M, 


a celebrated practioner in surgety and medicine, 
has found by experiment, that the two parcels of eggs of a 
carp eighteen inches long, weighed eight ounces two 
drachms, which make 4752 grains; and that it required 
2 of these eggs to, make up the weight of one grain; 
which gives a product of 342, 144 eggs, contained in one 
roe, weighing eight ounces and two drachms. 
The south pole is not less productive of fishes than the 


north. The nations which are nearest to it, such as the 


inhabitants of the islands of Georgia, New Zealand, 
Maire's Strait, the Terra-del-Fuego, Magellan's 
Strait live on fish, and practice husbandry of no kind. 
The western coast of America, in that same latitude, is 
not less amply supplied with fish. “ Along the whole 
sea- coast, says the Peruvian Garcillass de la Vega®, « from 
. Aréquipa to Tarapaca, a track of more than 200 leagues 
« in length, they employ no other manure to dung the 
ce land, except the excrement of certain fowls, called sea- 
< sparrows, of which there are flocks so numerous as to 
« exceed all belief. They inhabit the desert isfxnds on 


History of the Incas; book V. chap. iii: 
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i the coast; and by the accumulation of their ordure, theß 
« Whiten them to such a degree, that at some distance 


« they might be taken for mountains covered with snow. 
« The Incas reserved to themselves the right of digposing 


« of those islands, as a royal boon to such and such a 


« favorite e Now this dung was entirely the 
t 


produce of the fishes on which those fowls constantly fed. 


It will not be so easy a task, I confess, to refer to the 


beneficence of Nature the wars which animals wage with 
each other. Why should beasts of prey exist? Supposing 
me incapable of resolving this difficulty, Nature must not 


de accused of cruelty, because I am deficient in mental 


ability. She has arranged what we do know, with such 


consummate wisdom, that we are bound to give her credit 
for the same character of wisdom, in cases where we 


cannot find her out unto perfection. First of all, beasts 
of py are necessary. What otherwise would become 
of the carcases of so many animals, which perish both 


on the land and in the water, and which they would con- 
zequently poison with infection. Several species of carni- 
yorons animals, it must be allowed, devour their prey 


while yet living. But who can tell whether in this they 
do not transgress the law of their nature? Man knows 
rery little of his own history ; how is it possible he should 
know that of the beasts? Captain Cooke observed in a 
desert island of the southern ocean, that the sea-lions, 
the sea-calves, the white bears, the sots, the eagles, the 
vultures, lived in perfect concord, no one tribe giving the 
least disturbance to another. I have observed a similar 
good agreement among the fool and the frigat of the 
island of Ascension. But after all, we must not compli- 


ment them too highly on their moderation. It was merely 


an association of plunderers; they lived peaceably together 
that they might devour, unmolested, their common prey, 
the fishes, which they all gulped down alive. | 


Let us revert to the great principle of Nature; she has 
made nothing in vain. She destines few animals to die of 
old age; nay, I believe, that she permits man alone to 
complete his career of life, because his old age alone can 
be useful to his fellow-creatures. To what purpose 
would serve, among the brute creation, grandsires desti- 
tute of reflection, to progeny, brought into existence 
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ia the maturity of their experience? On the othe 


hand, what assistance could decrepit parents find among 


children, which abandon them the instant they hay 
learned to swim, fly, or walk ? Old age would be to them 
a büßen from which they are delivered by the ferocious 
animals. Besides, from their unobstructed generations 
would arise a posterity without end, which the globe is 
not sufficient to contain. The preservation of individual 


| would involve the extinction of species. x. 


Animals might always. live, I shall be told, in a pro- 


portion adapted to the places which they inhabit; but in 
that case they must cease to multiply; and from that mo- 


ment farewel the loves, the nests, the alliances, the fore- 
sight, and all the harmonies which subsist among them. 


Every thing that is born is doomed to die; but Nature, 


in devoting them to death, takes from them that which 
could render the instant of it cruel. It is usually in the 
night time, and in the hour of sleep, that they sink under 
the fangs and the teeth of their .destroyers. Twen 
strokes, sent home in one instant to the sources of life, 
afford no leisure to reflect that they are going to lose it. 
That fatal moment is not embittered to them, by any of 


the feelings which render it so painful to most of the hu- 


man race, regret for the past, and solicitude about futurity, 
Their unanxious spirits vanish into the shades of night, 
in the midst of a life of innocence, and frequently during 
the indulgence of the fond illusions of love. 

Unknown compensations may perhaps farther sweeten 


this last transition. I shall observe at least, as a circum- 


stance deserving the most attentive consideration, that the 
animal species, whose life is sacrificed to the support of 
that of others, such as that of insects, do not appear pos- 
sessed of any sensibility. If the leg of a fly happens to 
be torn away, she goes and comes as if she had lost no- 


thing; the cutting off a limb so considerable is followed 


by no fainting, convulsion, scream, or symptom © 
pain whatever. Cruel children amuse themselves with 
thrusting straws into their anus; they rise into the ail 
thus empaled; they walk about and 2 8 all their 
usual motions, without seeming to mind it. Others take 


lady- birds, tear of a large limb, run a pin through the 
nerves and cartilages of the thigh, and attach them wi 
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2 slip of paper z0 a stick. These unfeeling insects fi 
ae round and round the stick unweariedly, any. 
without any appearance of suffering pain. Reaumur one 
day cut off the fleshy and muscular horn of a large cater- 
pillar, which continued to feed as if no mutilation had 
tafen place. Is it possible to think, that beings so tran- 
ull in the hands of children and philosophers, endure any 
Feeling of pain when they are gobbled down in the air by 
/ / ee, 
These observations might easily he extended much far- 
ther, particularly to that class of fishes, which have nel 
ther bone nor blood, and of these consist the greatest 
number of the inhabitants of the seas, and they appear ta 


be equally void of sensibility. 


It is not only certain that corruption, contrary to the 
opinion of the antients, produces no one living body, but 


is fatal to all, especially to those which have blood, and 


chiefly to man. No air is unwholesome but where there 


is corruption. How could such a principle have gene- 


rated in animals, feet provided with toes, nails, and claws ; 
skins clothed with so many sorts of hair and plumage 3 
Jaws palisaded with teeth cut out into a form adapted, 
some for cutting, and others for grinding; heads adorned 
with eyes, and eyes furnished with lids to defend them 
from the sun? How could the principle of corruption have 
collected these scattered members; unite them by nerves 
and muscles; support them by bony substances, fitted 


with pivots and hinges; feed them with veins-filled with 
a blood which circulates, whether the animal be in mo- 
tion or at rest; cover them with skins so admirably pro- 


vided with hairy furs, precisely adapted to the climates. 


which they inhabit ; afterwards make them move by the 
combined action of a heart and a brain, and give to all these 
machines, produced in the same place, and formed of the 


zame slime, appetites and instincts so entirely different? 
How could it have inspired them with the sensation of 


themselves, and kindled in them the desire of reproducing; 
themselves by any other method than that which originally 


* 


gave them existence. 


The first operations of Nature, which we wish to ex- | 
Plain, are coyered in so many mysteries, that an egg with, 
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an aperture ever so small loses its prolific power. The 
Slightest contact wich the exterior air is sufficient to ex- 
tinguish in it the radical principles of life. It is neither 
matter then, nor degrees of heat, which are wanting to 
man to imitate Nature in the pretended creation of beings; 
and this power, ever young and active, has by no means 
wasted itself, as it is always exerting itself in their re- 
production; a display of omnipotence equally wonderful 
with that of conferring existence at the first. 


* 


The wisdom with which she has settled their propor- 
tions is not less worthy of admiration. On a careful 
examination of animals, we shall find no one deficient in 
its members, regard being had to its manners, and the 
situation in which it is destined to live. The large and 
long bill of the toucan, and his tongue formed like a fea- 
ther, were necessary to a bird who hunts for insects, scat- 
tered about over the humid sands of the Amercan shores. 
It was needful that he should be provided at once with a 
long mattock where with to dig, with a large spoon to col- 
lect his food, and a tongue fringed with delicate nerves to 
enjoy the relish of it., Long legs and a long neck were 
necessary to the heron, to the crane, to the flamingo, and 
other birds, which have to walk in marshy places, and 
to seek their prey under the water. Every animal has 
feet and a throat, or a bill formed in a most wonderful 
manner, to suit the soil which they have to tread, and the 
food by which they are to be supported. From the diffe- 
rent configurations of these, Naturalists derive the cha- 
racters which distinguish beasts of prey from such as live 
on vegetable substances. These organs have never been 
wanting to the necessities of animals, and are themselves 
indelible as their instincts. . 
Nature has infinitely varied, among the animal creation, 
the means of defence, as well as those of subsistence. It 
is impossible to suppose that those which move slowly, or 
which scream violently, are in a state of habitual suf- 
fering: for how could a race of creatures always sickly 
perpetuate itself, nay, become one of the most universally 
diffused of the whole globe? The sluggard or sloth 1s 
found in Africa, Asia, and America; his tardiness is 
no more à paralytic affection than that of tlie turtle and 
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of the snall. The cries which he utters when you go near 


him, are not the cries of pain. But among animals, some 
being destined to roam about over the face of the earth, 
others to remain fixed on a particular post, their means 
of defence are varied with their manners. Some elude 
their enemies by flight; others repel them by hissings, by 
hideous figures, by poisonous smells, or lamentable cries. 


There are some which deceive the eye, such as the snail, 
which assumes the colour of the walls, or of the bark of 
trees, to Which he flees for refuge; others, by a magic 


altogether inconceivable, transform themselves at pleasure 
into the colour of surrounding objects, as the cameleon. 
O how steril is the imagination of man, compared to 
the intelligence of Nature! He has produced no one thing, 
in any line Whatever, of Which he has not borrowed the 
model from her works. Genius itself, about which such 
a noise is made, this creative genius, which our wits 
fondly imagine they brought into the world with them, 
and have brought to perfection in learned circles, or by 


the assistance of books, is neither less nor more than he 


art f «bserving ; man cannot forsake the path of Nature, 
even when. he is determined to go wrong; we are wise 
only with her wisdom, and we play the fool only in pro- 
portion as we attempt to derange her plans. a 


I have frequently heard living monsters announced for 


exhibition at our fairs, but I never had the fortune to see 
a single one, whatever trouble I could take to that effect. 
The raonsters 'which are preserved in crystal globes 
filled with spirit of wine, such as pigs with the proboscis 


of an elephant; children double bodied; or with two heads, 


which are exhibited in cabinets with a philosophic myste- 
riousness, prove much less a laboured production of Na- 
ture than the interruption of it. No one of those beings 
could possibly have attained a complete expansion ; and 
so far from demonstrating, that the intelligence which 


produced them had fallen into a blunder, they attest, on 
the contrary, the immutability of supreme wisdom, which + 


has rejected them from its plan, by refusing them life. 

There is a benignity in the conduct of Nature toward 
man, which challenges the highest admiration} it is this, 
that in defying him on the one hand, to infringe the regu- 
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Iarity of her laws to gratify caprice; on the other, ge 
frequently permits him to derange the course of some of 
them to relieve his-necessitigs. For instance, she connives 
at the production of the mule from the copulation of the 
ass and the mare, because that animal is so serviceahle in 
mountainous countries, but positively forbids the re · pro. 
duection to proceed, in order to preserve the primitive spe- 
cies, which are of more general utility. . 
It is easy to discern, in most of her works, these ma- 
ternal condescensions, and, may I call them so, regal 
provisions. They manifest themselves particularly in the 
productions of the garden. Nevertheless, however fertile 
the soil may be, the vegetables of the same species with 
those which are produced in the garden, degenerate in 
the uncultivated plain, grow wild, and spend themselves 
in foliage and branches. Is it not e an instance 


of wonderful complaisance on the part of Nature, that 


she should transform, under the hand of man, into 
pleasant and wholesome aliment, the same juices which 
would be converted in the forest into lofty stems and 
tough roots. | | 5 
Nature, from time to time, make man a present of 
varieties both useful and agreeable, which she extracts 
from the same genus. All our fruit-trees come originally 
from the forest, and no one there  re-perpetuates itself in 
its species. The pear called Saint Germain was found in 
the 3 of that name, with its well known flavour. Na- 
ture culled it, like the otker fruits of our orchards, from 
the table of the animal, to serve it, up on that of man; 
and that it might be impossible for us to doubt respecting 
her bounty and its origin, it is her sovereign will that the 
teeds should re- produce crabs only. 5 
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| REPLIES TO THE OBJECTIONS AGAINST PR D ENR. 


FOUNDED ON THE CALAMITIES OF THE 
HUMAN RACE. he | | 
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THE arguments deduced from the varieties of the Iu- 


man race, and from the evils accumulated by the hand 


of Nature, by governments, and by religions, on the head 


of man, attempt to demonstrate, that men have neither 


the same origin, nor any natural superiority above the 
beasts; that their virtues. are destitute of all prospect of 
sities to Supply them. oy 7 „ 

We pretend not to deny, that there are men black and 


reward, and that no providence watches over their neces- 


white, copper-coloured, and. pale. Some have a. beard, 


others little if any. But these pretended characters are 
merely accidents. The Albinos, or white negroes, are a 


species of lepers: and no more form a particular race of 
negroes, than persons with us who have been marked by 


the small-pox form a race of spotted Europeans. 


The black colour is a blessing of Providence to the in- 
habitants of tropical countries. White reflects the rays 


of the sun, and black absorbs them. The first accordingly 
redoubles his heat, and the second weakens it. Experience 
demonstrates this in a thousand different ways. Nature 
has employed, among other means, the opposite effect of 
these colours; for multiplying or weakening on the earth 
the heat of the orb of day. The farther you advance 
toward the south, the blacker are men and animals; and 
the farther you proceed northward, the whiter is the co- 
lour of both the one and the other. Nay, when the sun 
withdraws from the northern regions, many animals which 
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were there in summer, of different colours, begin t 
whiten; such as squirrels, wolves, hares, and those of 
the southern regions, to which he is approaching, then 
clothe themselves with tints deeper and more absorbent, 
Such are, in the feathery race, the widow, the cardinal, 
&c. which exhibit much more powerful colouring when 
the sun approaches toward the line, than when he is re- 
tiring from it. It is, therefore, by adaptations of cli. 
mate that Nature has made the inhabitants of the torrid 
zone black, as she has whitened those of the icy- zones, 
She has given besides, another preservative against the 
Heat to the negroes who inhabit Africa, which is the hottest 
part of the globe, principally by reason of that broad belt 
of sand which crosses it, and whose utility. we have indi- 
| Eated, She has covered the head of those careless and 
unindustrious tribes with a fleece more crisp than a tissue 
of wool, which effectually shelters it from the burning 
heat of the sun. They are so perfectly sensible of its 
accommodation to this purpose, that they never employ a 
substitute head dress; and there is no description of man- 
kind among whom artificial coverings, as bonnets, tur- 
bans, hats, &c. are more rare than among the negroes. 
The American tribes which inhabit under the line are 
not black, it must be admitted; they are simply copper- 
coloured. I ascribe this weakening of the black tint to 
several causes peculiar to their country. The first is, the 
universal practice of rubbing themselves over with ruten 
(a kind of sweet-scented paste) which preserves the sur- 
face of their skin from the too vehement impression of 
the sun. Secondly, they inhabit a country clothed with 
_ forests, and crossed by the greatest river in the world, 
which covers it with vapours. Thirdly, their territory 
rises insensibly from the shores of Brasil, up to the moun- 
tains of Peru; which, giving it a greater elevation in the 
atmosphere, procures for it likewise a greater degree of 
coolness. Fourthly, the east winds, which blow there 
incessantly, night and day, are always contributing to 
that coolness ; finally, the colour of all those nations 
is so much the effect of climate, that the descendants of 
Europeans settled there assume the black tint after a 
lapse of some generations. - 'This is evidently perceptible 
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in India, in the posterity of the * tribes derived 
from the extremity of Asia, whose name signifies qpuhites, 
and who are this day as Been as the nations which they 
have conquered. 1 | 
Taallness of stature no more 1 species, be 
the genus what it may, than difference of colour. A dwarf 
and a large apple-rree proceed from the same grafts. Na- 
ture, however, has rendered it invariable in the: human 
species alone, because variety of magnitude would have 
destroyed, in the physical order, the proportions of man 
with the universality of her productions, and because it 
would have involved, in the moral order, consequences 
till more dangerous, by subjecting, beyond recovery, the 
smaller species of mankind to the greater. 

There are no races of dwarfs nor of giants, Thozs 
which are exhibited at fairs are little men contracted, or 
tall over-grown fellows, without proportion, and without 
vigaur. They re-produce not themselves either in minia- 
ture or magnitude, All nations have been from the be- 
ginning, and still are, with very little difference, and very 
few exceptions, of the same stature. There were for- 
merly, we are told, real giants. The thing is possible; 
hut this truth is become to us inconceivable, like all others 
of which Nature no longer furnishes any testimony. If 
Polyphemuses, lofty as a tower, ever existed, every step 
they took in walking must, in most soils, 3 sunk into 
the ground. How could their long and clumsy fingers 
have milked the little she- goats, reaped the corn, mowed 
down the grass, picked the fruits of the orchard? The 
greatest part of our aliments wauld escape their eyes as 
well as their hands. g 

On the other hand. had there hs generations of pig- 
mies, how could they have levelled the forests to make 
way for the cultivation of the earth? On either of these 
two suppositions, all. the relations of natural order are 
burst asunder, and such disfords necessarily involve the 
utter destruction of all social order. As much as nature 
has affected variety in the species of animals of the same 
genus, though they were to inhabit the same regions, and 
to subsist on the same aliments, so much has she studied 
uniformity in the production pf the human species, not- 


is a much greater difference between the reason of ma 
and that of beasts, than there is between their forms. 
Agriculture is the art of Nature, and fire her prima 
agent. From experience we are assured, that men hate 
acquired, by means of this element and of this art, a pk. 
nitude of intelligence, of which all their other combing. 
tions are merely consequences. Our sciences and art 
are derived, for the greatest part, from these two sources, 
and they do not constitute a difference more real be. 
tween the understanding of one man and another, thay | 
there is between the dress and furniture of Europeans 
and those of savages. As they are perfectly adapted 
to the necessities of the one and the other, they 
establish no real difference between the understanding 
Which contriyed them. The importance which we assigt 
to our _—_ eee not from their utility, but from 
our pride. We should take a material step toward its 
humiliation did we consider that the animals which hare 
no skill in agriculture, and know not the use of fire, at- 
_ tain to the greatest part of the objects of our arts and 
Sciences, and even surpass them. ; | 
I say nothing of those which build, which spin, 
manufacture paper, cloth, hives, and practise a multitude 
of other trades, of which we do not so much as know. 
The torpedo defended himself from his enemies by 
means of the electric shock before academies thought 
of making experiments in electricity; and the limpet un- 
derstood the power of the pressure of the air, and attached 
itself to the rocks by forming the vacuum with its pyrs- 
midical shell, long before the air-pump was set a going. 
The quails which annually take their departure from 
Europe, on their way to Africa, have such a perfect know. 
ledge of the autumnal equinox, that the day of their arri 
val in Malta, where they rest for twenty-four hours, | 
marked on the almanacks of the island, about the 22d of 
September, and varies every year as the equinox. The 
swan and wild duck have an accurate knowledge of the 
latitude where they ought to stop, when every year the 
*xe-ascend in spring to the extremities of the north, and 
can find out, without the help of compass or octant, the , 
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pot where the year before they made their nests. The 
trigat which flies from east to west, between the tropics, 
over vast oceans interrupted by no land, and which regains 
J at night, at the distance of many hundred leagues, the 
dock hardly emerging out of the water which he left in 
: the morning; possesses means of ascertaining his longitude, 
8 hitherto unknown to our most ingenious astronomers. 
{ Neither does human reason depend on climate, because 
were are some shades of variety in manners and customs. 
; The Turks cover their heads with turbans, and we cover 
ours with hats; they wear long flowing robes, and e dress 
, in coats with short skirts. In Portugal, says Montagne, 
a they drink off the sediment of wines, we throw it away. 
Other examples which I could quote are of similar import- 
1 
; 
C 


ance. To all this T answer, that we would act as these 
people if we were in their country ; and that they would _ 
act as we do, were they in ours. | ES 2 
Turbans and flowing robes are adapted to hot countries, 
where the head and body stand in need of being cooled, by 
inclosing in the covering of both a greater mass of air. From 
this necessity has arisen the use of turbans among the 
Turks, the Persians, and Indians, of the mitres of the 
N Arabians, the bonnets like a sugar-loaf of the Chinese 
f and Siamese, and that of wide and flowing robes worn by 
mwost of the nations of the south. From a contrary ne- 
cessity the nations of the north, as the Polanders, the 
Russians, and the Tartars, wear furred caps and close gar- 
ments. We are obliged to have, in our rainy climates, 
three aqueducts upon our head, and garments shortened, - - 
because of the dirt. The Portuguese drink the sediment 
of wine; and so would we do with the wines of Portugal; 
for in sweet wines, as those of hot countries, the most | 
Sugary particles are at the bottom of the cask; and in ours, ; 
which are sprightly, nothing is at the bottom but mere 
b dregs, the best is uppermost. I have seen in Poland, 
vhere they drink great, quantities of the wines of Hungary, 
the bottom of the bottle presented as a mark of preference. 
| Thus the very varieties of national customs prove the con- E 
Sstency of human reason. 65 W355 
Climate has no greater influence in changing humarf 
morality, which is reason in perfection. I admit, at the 
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dame time, that extreme heat and cold produce an effect on 
the pass ions. I have even remarked, that the hotest days 
of summer, and the coldest of winter, were actually the 
seasons of the year when most crimes were committed. 

But I beg leave, like wise, to remark, that those seasons 
fertile in crimes, are the seasons too of the most splendid 
actions. This effervescence of season acts on our senses 

like that of wine. It produces in us an extraordinary 
3mpulsion, but indifferently to good and evil. Besides, 
Nature has implanted in our soul two powers, Which ever 
balance each other in just proportion. When the phy. 
sical sense, love, debases us, the moral sentiment, ambi- 
tion, raises us up again. The equilibrium necessary to 
the empire of virtue still subsists, and it is never totally 
lost, except in persons with whom it has been destroyed 
by the hablts of society, and more frequently still by those 
of education. In that case, the predominant passion hay- 
ing no longer any counterpoise, assumes the command of 
all our faculties; but this is the fault of society, which 

undergoes the punishment of it, and not that of Nature. 
In every country the temperature of climate hastens or 
retards the expansion of all plants, and the gestation of al 
animals, the human race excepted: let this be carefully 
remarked. In the Antilles islands,“ says Father dy 
Tertre, „the white women and the negresses go with 
* child nine months, as in France.” I have made the 
same remark in all the countries through which I have 
travelled, in the Isle of France, under the tropic of Capri 
corn, and in the extremity of Russian Finland. This 
observation is of considerable importance. It demon- 
strates that the body of man is not subjected, in this re- 
spect, to the same laws with other animals. It manifest 
a moral intention in Nature, to preserve an equilibrium 
in the population of nations, which would have been de- 
ranged had the pregnancy of the woman been of shorter 
duration in hot countries than in cold. This intention is 
farther manifested in the admirable proportion she main. 
tains in the production of the two sexes, so nearly equal 
in number, and in the very difference which we find, of 
ne country from another, between the number of males 

and females. 1 fl 
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Climate has an influence on morality, but by no means 
determines it; must the virtues and happiness of nations 
de regulated by barometers and thermometers? There is 
no necessity to leave Europe, in order to find a multitude 
of monarchical mountains, such as those of Savoy, a part 
of the Alps, of the Apennines, and the whole of the Pyre- 
neans. e shall see on the contrary, many republics in 
plains, such as those of Holland, Venice, Poland, 
and even England; besides, each of those territories 
has by turns, made trial of different sorts of government. 
Neither cold, nor ruggedness of soil inspire men with the 
energy of liberty, and still less with the unjust ambition 
of encroaching on that of others. The peasants of Russia, 
of Poland, and the cold mountains of Bohemia, have 
been slaves for many ages past; whereas the Angrias, and 
the Marattahs, are free men and tyrants in the south 
of India. There are several republics on the northern 
coast of Africa, where it is excessively hot. The Turks, 

who have laid hold of the finest provinces of Europe, 
issued from the mild climate of Asia. The timidity of 
the Siamese, and of most Asiatics has been quoted; but it 
is to be imputed in those nations, to the multitude of their 
tyrants, rather than to the heat of their countries. © The 
Macassars, who inhabit the island of Celebes, situated 
almost under the line, are possessed of a courage so intre- 
pid, as the gallant Count Forbin relates, that a small num- 
ber of them, armed with poinards only, put to flight the 
whole force under his command at Bancock, consisting of 
Siamese and French, though the former were very nume 
rous, and the others armed with muskets and bayonets. 

If from courage we make the transition to love, we 
shall find that climate has no more a determing power 
over Man in the one case than in the other. To all 
countries love is a torrid zone to the heart of man,— 
Without going to seek among men objects of compa- 
rison and contrast, from difference of place, we shall 
find greater diversity in manners, in opinions, in habili- 
ments? nay in physiognomy, between an opera- actor and 
a Capuchin-friar, than there is between a Swede and a 
Chinese. What a contrast is the-talkative, flattering, 
deceitful Greek, so fondly attached to life, to the silent, 
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stately, honest Turk, ever devoted to death! These men 
80 very opposite, are born however, in the same cities, 
breathe the same air, live an the same food. Their extric- 

tion, we shall be told, is not the same; for pride am 
us, ascribes a mighty influence to the power of blood, 
But the greatest part of those Janissaries, so formidable 
to the cowardly Greeks, are frequently their own children 
whom they are obliged to give in tribute, and Who pag 
by a regular process, into this first corps of the Ottoman 
Soldiery. The courtesans of India so voluptuous, and iu 
nitents so austere, are they not of the same nation, and, 

in many cases, of the same family? 

I beg leave to ask, in what instance was an inclination 
to vice or virtue known to be communicated with the 
blood? Pompey, so noted for his generosity, was the son 

of Strabo, infamously notorious people for his avarice. 

P The cruel Domitian was brother to the gracious ' Titus, 
Galegula and Agrippina, the mother of Nera, were, indeed, 
; brother and sister; but they were the children of Germs 
_ nicus, the darling hope of Rome; the barbarous Commadu 
"PA von to che divine Marcus Aurelius. 

It is not climate then which regulates the morality of 
| man 3—it is opinion, it is education; and such is thei 
power, that they triumph not only over latitudes, but 
even over temperament.— Before we take into considert- 
tion the evils which men bring themselves, let u 
attend to those which are inflicted by the hand of Nature. 
It is demanded, why should beasts of prey exist? They 
are absolutely necessary. But for them the earth would 
be-infested with cadaverous substances. There perishes 
8 of a natural death, the twentieth part at least 
of quadrupeds, the tenth part of fowls, and an infinite 
number oth insects, most of e he species of which live only 
one year. Nay, there are insects whose life is ene 
to a few hours, such as the ephemera. | 
As the rains convey all these spoils of the land to the 
rivers, and thence to the seas, it is, W — 

their shore that Nature has collected the animals which 
are destined to consume them. Most of the ferocious ani- 
mals descend by night from the mountains, to hunt for 
their prey in this direction; * are even several classes 
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created expressly for such situations, as the whole amphi- 
bious race, for example, the white bear, the otterꝭ the 
crocodile. It is in hot countries especially, where the 
effects of corruptian are most rapid and most dangerous, 
| that Nature has multiplied. carnivorous animals. Legions 
of voracious crabs are nestled in their sands; the caimans 
and the crocodiles lie in ambush among their reeds; shell- 
fish, of innumerable species, armed with utensils fit for 
| wckingy piercing, filing, bruising, roughen the face of 
the rocks, and pave the borders of the seas; clouds of sea 
fowls hover, with a loud noise, over their shallows, or 
$ail round and round, at the discretion of the waves, in 
quest of food. Animals of prey are by no means an object 
of terror to man. First, because most of them roam 
Abroad only in the night. They have prominent charac- 
ters, Which announce their approach even before it is 
possible to perceive them. Some savour strongly of musk 
as the marten, the civet- cat, the crocodile; others have 
shrill and piercing voices, which may be heard by night 
at a great distance, as wolves and jackals; others are 
distinguished by parti- coloured spots or streaks, which are 
perceptible a great way off, on the yellew ground of 
their skin; such are the dusky stripes of the tiger, and the 
dark spots of the leopard. All of them have eyes which 
sparkle in the dark. —A great many writers exclaim vio- 
lently on the eruelty of ferocious animals, as if our cities 
were liable to be invaded by swarms of wolves, or, as if 
bands of lions from Africa were, from time to time, 
making into our European colonies. They all shun the 
habitations of man Sog #108 b tromd 
After all, what is their ferocity to us? Even supposing 
we were not provided with arms, which they are incapable 
of resisting, and with a sagacity far superior to all their 
cunning, Nature has given us dogs able to combat, nay, 
to subdue them; and she has most admirably adapted their 
species to those of animals the most formidable. In the 
countries where lions are natives, there is likewise pro- 
| _ a breed of dogs capable of engaging them in single 
combat. ; ' ; | | 
There are, it is admitted, noxious. insects which prey 
upon our fruits, our corn, nay, our persons. But if 
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sSnails, may-bugs, | caterpillars, and Jocusts, ravage oe 


plains, it is because we destroy the birds of our groves 
Which live upon them. A fancy was adopted, some years 


ago in Prussia, to exterminate the race of sparrows, as ini- 
mical to agriculture, Every peasant in the country was 


subjected to an annual capitation tax of twelve heads of 


that kind of bird, which were employed in the manufae- 


ture of saltpetre, for in that country nothing is suffeted to 


go to waste. At the end of the second, or at farthest of 


the third year, it was discovered that insects had devoured 
their crops, and it was speedily found advisable to invite 
the sparrows from neighbouring countries, to re- people 


the kingdom with them. These birds, it is true, do eat 


some grains of corn when the insects fail them; but these 
last, among others the weevil, consume the grain by 
bushels, nay by granaries. If however it were possible 
to extinguish the whole race of insects, it would be the 
height of imprudence to set about it; for we should de- 
stroy along with them most of the feathered tribes of our 
plains, which have no other food for their young while in 
OE ST 

As to the animals which fall upon our corn in the gra- 
mary, and our woollens in the warehouse, such as rats, 


mice, mites, moths, I find that the former are useful in 


purifying the earth from human excrement, which congti- 
tutes a considerable part of their food. Besides, Nature 
has made man a present of the cat, to clear the interior 
of his habitation from those vermin. Bs 

The weevil and the moth, sometimes commit, it is true, 
great depredations among our, grain and our woollens.— | 
Some writers have told us, that the common hen is suffi- 
cient to clear the granaries of them; possibly it may be 80. 
We have, besides, the spider and the swallow, which 
destroy them at the season when they take wing. I shall 
here consider only their political utility. On looking into 
those prodigious magazines where monopolizers hoard up 
the provision and clothing of a whole province, are we 
not bound to bless the hand that created the insect which 
obliges them to bring these necessary commodities to mar- 
ket? Were grain as incorruptible as gold and silver, it 


would soon become as scarce. How many poor wretches 
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iwould go naked, if, the moth did not devour the wardrobes 
and warehouses of the rich! What is most wonderful here 
is, that the articles which minister to luxury are not liable 
to perish by insects, as those which are subservient to the 
most pressing wants of human life. It is possible to pre- 
serve, without any diminution of value, coffee, silk, and 
cottons, even for ages; but in India, where these com- 
modities ate real necessaries of life, there are insects 
which quickly corrode them, particularly cotton. N 


The insects which attack the human body equally oblige 


the rich to employ those who have nothing, as domestics, 


to keep up cleanliness around them. The Incas of- Peru 
exacted even this tribute of the poor; for in all countries 
these insects attach themselves to man, though it may have 
deen said that they did not pass the line. Besides these 
insects are rather teizing than noxious, they draw off the 
bad blood. As they immoderately increase only in great 
heats, they invite us to have recourse to bathing, which is 
so wholesome, and yet so much neglected among us, 
because being expensive, it is become an object of luxury. 
After all, Nature has placed other insects near us, which 
destroy them, these are the spiders , 
As to other calamities of Nature's inflicting, man feels 
their pressure only because he deviates from her laws If 
Storms sometimes ravage his orchards and his corn fields, 
it is because he frequently places them where Nature never 
intended they should grow. Storms scarcely ever injure 
any culture except the injudicious cultivation of man. 
Forests and natural meadows never suffer in the slightest 
degree. Besides they have their utility. Thunder storms 
purify and cool the air. The hail, with which they are 
sometimes accompanied, destroys great quantities of hurt- 
ful insects; and hails are frequent only at the season when 
such insects hatch and multiply in spring and summer. 
But for the hurricanes of the torrid zone, the ants and 
locusts would render the islands situated between the tro- 
pies totally uninhabitable. EN 8 | 
The fires of volcanos purify the waters of the sea, as 
those of the thunder purify the air. Earthquakes proceed 
from the same cause. Besides, Nature communicates pre- 
\10us notice of their effects, and of the places where their 
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focuses are situated. The inhabitants of Lisbon kioy 
well that their city has been several times shattered by 
shocks of this kind, and that it is imprudent to build in 
stone. To persons who can submit to live in a house of 
wood, they have nothing formidable. Naples and Portici 
are perfectly acquainted with the fate of Herculaneum, 
After all, earthquakes are not universal; they are local 
and periodical. Pliny has observed that the Gauls were 
not subject to visitations of this kind; there are many 
other countries which know of them only by report; 
They are scarcely ever felt except in the vicinity of vol. 
$ canos, on the shores of the sea, or of great lakes, and 
45 only at certain particular portions of the — | | 
A .s to the epidemical maladies of the human race, and 
the diseases of animals, they are in general to be imputed | 
to corrupted waters. This may be charged, in almost 
every instance, on the injudicious labours of man. The 
most unwholesome regions of the earth, as far as I am at 
present able to recollect, are in Asia, on the banks of the 
Ganges, from which proceed every year putrid fever 
chat in 1771 cost Bengal the life of more than a million 
of men. They have for their focus the rice plantations 
which are artificial morasses, formed along the Ganges, 
for the culture of that grain. After the crop is reaped, 
the roots and stalks of the plant left on the ground rot, 
and are transformed into infectious puddles, from which 
pestilential vapours are exhaled. . It is in the view of pre- 
venting these pernicious consequences that the culture of 
_ this plant has been expressly prohibited in many parts of 
* especially in Russia, round Otzchacoff, where it 
was formerly produced in great quantities. 
It is from the ancient miry canals of Egypt that the 
deprosy and the pestilence are perpetually issuing forth, 
In Europe the ancient salt-marshes of Brouage, which 


| 
the water of the sea no longer reaches, and in which the 
zain-waters stagnate, because they are confined by the 0 
dikes and ditches of the old salt-pits, are become constant c 
sources of distemper among the cattle. . 
The bad air of Rome in summer proceeds from its an- t 
"cient aqueducts, the waters of which are diffused among r 
the ruins, or which have inundated the plains, the level Wi f 


the small-pox, so common all over our plains after the 
heats of summer, or in warm and humid springs, pro- 
in which leaves and the refuse of plants putrif 

it. The b {7 of the air of St. Domingo has been 
quoted, that of een of Porto- Bello, and of several 
districts of America, as a natural effect of climate. But 


time immemorial have busied themselves in diverting the 


constitute even an essential part of their defence. They 
imitate the beavers in the udestion of their villages, 
| by inundating the adjacent country. Provident Nature 


where, in imitation of herself, they form lakes which 
zoften the air; and she has introduced running waters into 
hot latitudes, because lakes would there speedily change, 
| by evaporation, into putrid marshes. The lakes which 
she has scooped out in such latitudes, are all situated amon 

mountains, at the sources of rivers and in a cool atmos- 
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the corruption of the air, so murderous in some of the 
Antilles, that all the islands which have been found unin- 
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France, of Bourbon, of St. Helena, and others. 
As the corruption of the air is a subject peculiarly inte- 
testing, I shall venture to suggest, by the way, some 
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puddles with which our plains abound, the use of cisterns, 
the waters of which are so salubrious when they are judi- 
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throwing the bodies, and other offal of dead animals, into 
the laystalls of our cities; they ought to be carried to the 
rivers, which will be thereby rendered more productive of 
fsh. The second is to abstain from digging canals. We 


whereof have been interrupted by the magni6 nat te 11 — 
of the ancient Romans. The purple fever, the dysentery, 


ceed for the most part from the puddles of the peasantryy 


I do not believe there would have been a single unwhole- 
some spot on the earth, if men had not put their hands to 


these places have been inhabited by savages, who from 


course of rivers and choaking up rivulets. These labours 


however has placed those animals only in cold latitudes, 


phere. I am the more induced to impute to the savages- 


habited were exceedingly wholesome,- such as the Isle of 


simple methods of remedying it. The first is to remove 
the causes of it, by substituting in place of the stagnant 


ciously constructed. They are universally employed all 
over Asia. Care should like wise be taken to prevent tha 
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are well acquainted with the maladies which have resulted 
from those of. Egypt, in the vicinity of Rome and else 
where, when care is not taken to keep them in repair; 
besides, the benefits derived from them are very proble- 


A piece of land entirely covered with water is neyet 
unwholesome. It becomes so only when the water which 
covers it evaporates, and exposes to the air the muds of 
its bottom and sides. The putridity of a morass might 
be remedied as effectually by transforming it into a lake az 
into solid ground. Its situation must determine whether 
of these two objects is to be preferred. If it is in a bots 
tom, without declivity and without efflux, the indication 


of Nature ought. to be followed up, and the whole co 


vered with water. If there is not enough to form a com- 
plete inundation, it might be cut into deep ditches, and 
the stuff dug out thrown on the adjoining lands. Thut 
we should have at once canals always full of water, and 


little isles both fertile and wholesome. _ 


Egypt avenges herself, by the pestilence arising out of 
her canals, of the oppression of the Turks, who prevent 


her inhabitants from keeping them in repair. America, 


sinking under the accumulated strokes of Europeans, ex- 
hales from her bosom a thousand maladies fatal to Europe, 


and drags down with her the haughty Spaniard expiring on 
her ruins. Thus the Centaur left with Deinira his robe 


empoisoned with the blood of the Hydra, as a present 
which should prove fatal to his conqueror. - Thus the 
miseries which oppress mankind pass from huts to palaces, 
from the line to the poles, from ages past to ages yet to 


come; and their long and lingering effects are a fearful 


voice crying in the ears of the potentates of the earth, 
« Learn to be just, and not to oppress the miserable. 
Not only the elements, but reason itself, corrupts in 
the haunts of wretchedness. What torrents of error, 
fear, superstition, discord, have broken out in the lower 


regions of society, and swelled to the terror and the sub- 


version of thrones! The more men are oppressed, the 
more miserable are their oppressors, and the more feeble 
is the nation which they compose. 
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First, from the haunts of misery issue forth prostitu- 


tions, thefts, murders, conflagrations, highway- robbexies, 


revolts, and a multitude of physical evils besides, which 


in all countries are the plagues that tyranny produces. 
But those of opinion are much more terrible. Did we 
examine the case of some ancient and modern govern- 


ments, this re-action of evils upon each other, we should 
find its extent to be in proportion to the ills which they 


bring upon mankind. On contemplating this tremendous 


balance, we should be constrained to acknowledge the 
existence of sovereign justice. | 


Every government,. of whatever description, is inter- 


nally happy and respectable abroad, when it bestows on 
all its subjects their natural right of acquiring fortune and 


| honours: and the contrary takes place, when it reserves 


to a particular class of citizens, the benefits which ought 
to be common to all. It is not sufficient to prescribe 


limits to the people, and to restrain them within these by 


terrifying phantoms. They quickly force the person who 
puts them in motion to tremble more than themselves. 
When human policy locks the chain round the ancle of a 
slave, divine justice rivets the other end round the neck 
of the tyrant. . | 


The world in these days considers religion as the con- 


cern only of the vulgar, and as a mere political contri- 
vance to keep them in order. Our philosophers state in 
opposition to it the philosophy of Socrates, of Epictetus, 
and Marcus-Aurelius; as if the morality of those sages were 
less austere than that of Jesus CarisT; and as if the 
benefits to be expected from it were better secured than 
those of the gospel! What profound knowledge of the 
heart of man; what wonderful adaption to his necessities ; 
what delicate touches of sensibility, are treasured up in that 
divine book! I leave its mysteries out of the question. 
Part of them we are told have been taken from Plato, 


but Plato himself borrowed them from Egypt, into 


which he had travelled ; and the Egyptians were indebted 
for them, as we are, to the patriarchs. These mysteries 
aiter all are not more incomprehensible than those of Na- 
ture, or than that of our own existence. Besides, in 
our examination of them, we inadyertently mislead our- 
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elves. We want to penetrate to their source, and wear 


capable only of perceiving their effects. Every superni- 
tural cause is equally impenetrable to man, Man himeelf 


3s only an effect, only a result, only a combination for a 


/ 


f moment. He is incapable f judging of divine thing 
- according to'their nature; his judgment of them must be 
formed according to his own nature, and from the Corres 


- 
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ndence which they have to his necessities, __ 
If we make use of these testimonles of our weakney, 
and of these indications of our heart in the study of reli. 
gion, we shall find that there is nothing that can pretend 
to that name on the face of the earth, so perfectly adapted 
to the wants of human nature, as the religion of the Bible, 


J say nothing of the antiquity of its traditions, The 


poets of most nations, Ovid among the rest, have sung 
the creation, the happiness of the golden age, the indis- 
ereet curiosity of the first woman, the miseries which 
issued from Pandora's box, and the universal deluge, as if 


they had copied these histories from the book of Genesis, 


o the Mosaic account of the creation, and the recent 
existence of the world, have been objected the antiquih 
and the multiplicity of certain lavas and volcanos. But 
have these observations been accurately made? Volcano 


must have emitted their fiery currents more frequently 


in the earlier ages, when the earth was more covered with 


forests, and when the ocean, loaded with its vegetable spoils, 


Supplied more abundant matter to their furnaces. Besides, it 
is impossible for us to distinguish between what is old and 
what is modern in the structure of the world. The hand 
of creation must have manifested the impress of ages upon 
it, from the moment of its birth. Were we to suppos 
it eternal, and abandoned to the laws of motion simply, 


the period must be long past, when there could not have 


deen the smallest rising on its surface. The action of the 


rains, of the winds, and of gravity, would have brought 
down every particle of land to the level of the seas, 

It is not in the works of GOD, but in those of men, 
that we are enabled to trace epochs, All our monuments 


announce the late creation of the earth which we inhabit. 
If it were, I will not say eternal, but of high antiquity 


- 
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| only, we should surely find some productions of human 

Industry much older than from three to four thousand years, 
such 4s all those that we are acquainted with. We have 
certain substances on which time makes no very percep. 
üble alteration. I have seen, in the possession of the in- 
| telligent Count de Caylus, constellation rings of gold, or 
ptian talismans, as entire as if they had just come 
from the hand of the workman. Savages, who have no 
knowledge of iron, are acquainted with gold, and search 
after it, as much for its durability as for its shining co- 
Jour. Instead then, of finding antiques of only 3000 or 
| 4000 years, snch as those of the most ancient nations, we 
| ought to possess some of 60, of 100, of 200,000 years, 
g-Lucretius, who ascribes the creation of the world to 
atoms, on a system of physics altogether unintelligible, 
admits that it is quite a recent production. 15 
The earth is filled with the religious traditions of · our 
seriptures: they serve as a foundation to the religion 
of the Turks, the Persians, and Arabians; they extend 
over the greatest part of Africa; we again find them in 
India, from whence all Nations and all Arts originally _ 
| proceeded: we can'trace them in the ancient and intricate 
religion of the Bramins*, in the History of Brama, or 
Abraham, of his wife Sarai, or Sara, in the incarnations 
of Wistnou% in a word, they are diffused even among 
the savage tribes which traverse America. * = 2 
The morality of the Gospel has been challenged, be- 
cause JeSUs CHRIST, in the country of the Gadarenes, 
permitted a legion of demons to take possession of a herd 
of two thousand swine, which were thereby precipitated 
into the sea and choked. ** Why,“ ask the objectors, 
* ruin the proprietors of those animals?“ Jesus CHRISF 
acted in this as a Legislator. The persons to whom the 
Swine belonged were Jews; they therefore transgressed 
the law which declares those animals unclean. But here 
again starts up a new objection levelled at Moses. Why 
* are those animals pronounced unclean ?*' Because, in the 
climate of Judea, they are subject to the leprosy. But here 


? See Abraham Roger: History of the Manners of the Bramins. | 


is a fresh triumph for our wits: © The law of Mosez, 
say they, „was then relative to climate; it could be at 
4 most of consequence, a mere political constitution.“ Ty 
this I answer, that if I found in either the Old Testament 
or the New, any usage whatever which was not relating 
to the laws of nature, I should be still more astonished... 
It is the character of a religion divinely inspired, to be 
perfectly adapted to the happiness of man, and to lay 
antecedently enacted by the AurROR of nature. From 
this want of correspondence, all false religions may be 
detected. And as to the point in question, the law of: 
Moses, from its privations, was evidently intended to be 
the law of a particular people; whereas that of the gos- 
pel, from its universality, must have been intended fo; 
the whole human race. TR. | 7 
Paganism, Judaism, Mahometanism, have all prohibite 
the use of certain species of animal food ; so that if one 
of those religions should become universal, it would pro- 
duce either total destruction, or unbounded multiplication; 
each of which evidently would violate the plan X* the eres. 
tion. The Jews and Turks proscribe pork ; the Indians 
of the Ganges reverence the heifer and the peacock.— 
There is not an animal existing which would not serve us 
a Feticha to some Negro, or as a Manitou to some savage, 
The christian religion alone permits the necessary use df 
all animals, and prescribes abstinence from those of the 
land, only at the season when they are procreating, and 
when those of the sea abound on the shores early in the 
spring. TH 4 | | 
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All religions have filled their temples with carnage, Wil © 
and immolated to De1TY. the life of the brute creation, K 


The Bramins themselves, so full of compassion to the 
beasts, present to their idols the blood and life of men. if ©* 
The Turks offer in sactifice camels and sheep. Our reli 
gion, more pure, if we attend merely to the matter of the e 
Sacrifice, presents in homage to GOD, bread and wine £1 
which are the most delicious gifts he has bestowed 0 þ 
man. Nay, here we must observe that the vine, which . 
grows from the Line up to the fifty-second degree of nor Pe 
latitude, and from England to Japan, is the most wide 
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vifuxed of all fruits 


iatrees ; that corn is almost the 6nly one 
of alimentary plants which thrives in all climates; and 
that the liquor of the one, and the four of the othery is'ea- 


i pable of being preserved for ages, and of being transported 

| to every corner of the earth, writ e rms 
All religions have permitted to meh, a plurality of wo- 5 
/ men in marriage; Christianity permitted but one, long | 
e +» ® . g *. 

a before our. politicians had observed that the two sexes are 

; born in nearly equal numbers. All have boasted of their 


genealogies ;| and, regarding with contempt most other 
nations, have permitted their votaries, when they had it 
in their power, to reduce them to a state of slavery. Ours 
alone has protected the liberty of all men, and has called 
them back to one and the same destination, as to one aud 
W the same origin. The religion of the Indian, promises 
pleasure in this world; that of the Jews, riches; that of 
the Turks, conquest; ours enjoins the practice of virtue, 
and promises the reward of it in heaven. Christianity 
alone knew that our unbounded passions were of divine 
original. It has not limited love in the heart of man to 
wife and children, but extends it to all mankind; it cit- 


cumscribes not ambition to the sphere of party, to the 

; WT gory of one nation, but has directed it to heaven and im- 

, WT mortality : our religion intended that our passions should 

gninister as wings to our virtue. EEE 

of The earth would (be à paradise, were the christian re- 

| WJ ligion producing uni versally its native effects. It is chris- 

e ranity which has abolished slavery in the greatest part of 
Europe. It wrested, in France, enormous possessions 

„out of the hands of the Earls and Barons, and destroyed 

1 a part of their inhuman rights, by the terrors of a life 

„do come; but the people opposed still another bulwark 

1 o tyranny, and that was the power of the women. 

: ardinal Richlieu having at last restored to kings the 

* egistative authority, thereby stripped the nobility in a 

ereat measure of the power of injuring each other by ciy 

Vars; but he was not able to abolish among them the rage 

br duelling, because the root of this prejudice is in the 

h beople, 200 because edicts have no power over their opi- 

ly 7 | 
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Latterly the power of gold has levelled every rival in 
| _ fluence, and triumphed over even the power of women“, 
Vo I have often been astonished, that there is no law jp 
France to prevent the unbounded accumulation of lande 
roperty. The Romans had censors, who limited in the 
rst instance the extent of a man's possession to $even 
da Acres, as being sufficient for the subsistence of one famih 
By the word which we translate acre, was understood y 
much land as a yoke of oxen could plow in one day. 4 
Rome increased in luxury, it was extended to 500: bu 
even this law, though indulgent in the extreme, was 800 
infringed, and the infraction hurried forward the ruin d 
the Republic. 1 9 
Conquerors have always met with a very feeble resis. 
ance in countries where property is very unequally divided, 
We have examples of this in all ages, from the invasia 
_ 6f the lower empire by the Turks, down to that of Poland 
in our own days. Overgrown estates destroy the spitit a 
patriotism at once, in those who have every thing, and ii 
those who have nothing. The shocks of corn,“ gil 
- MKenophon, inspire those who raise them with e 

44 to defend them. The sight of them in the fields, is u 
< prize exhibited in the middle of the theatre, to crow 

< the conqueror.” _ . | 
I could easily demonstrate, that enormous property is the 
principal cause of the enultiplication of the poor all over: 
the kingdom, for the very reason which has procured i 
the elogium of many of our writers, namely, that it-· Spam 
men the labours of agriculture. There are many place 
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As most men ire shocked at abuses, only by seeing them in detail 
because every thing great dazzles and commands respect, I Shall ben 
uce a few instances of the effect of venality in the lower orders 
society. All the subaltern conditions which naturally rank under other 
of right, are become the superiors, in fact merely because they are the 
richer. Accordingly, it is the apothecary now a-days, who has the 
employing of the physician; the attorney of the advocate; the hand- 
craft of the merchant; the master · mason of the architect ; the books 
seller of the scholar, even those of the academy; the chair - hirer i fr 
church, af the preacher, &c. I shall say no more. It is easy to . th 
to what all this From this venality alone must ensne the decline 
of All talents. It fs, in fact, abundantly perceptible, on compariy " 
thast vf the age in which we live with those of the age of Lows IV. . 
RY es " 
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where there is no 2 nent to give the peasantry during 
a considerable part of the year; but I shall insist only on 
their wretchedness, which seems to inc with the riches 
of the district where their lot is cast. * is 
The people usually balance the vices of their opptessors 
by their own. They oppose corruption to corruption. 
From the prolific womb of vulgar debauchery issues & 
monstrous swarm of buffoons, comedians, dealers in lux- 
ury of every sort, nay, even men of letters who, to flatter 
the rich and save themselves from indigence, extend dis- 
sipation of manners and of opinions to the remotest extre- 
mity of Europe. In the class of the unmarried vulgar» 
we find the most powerful bulwark opposed to rank and 
wealth. As this is a very numerous body, and compre- . 
hends not only the youth of both sexes, who, with us, do 
not form early marriages, but an infinite number of men 
besides, who, from peculiarity of condition, or want of 


1 

fortune, are deprived, as youth is, of the honours of 
Wa 5ociety, and of the first pleasures of Nature, they consti- 
ute a formidable association, which has all reputations at 
+ WT tbcic mercy, together with the power of disturbing he | 
peace of all families. These are the persons who retail 


for a dinner that inexhaustible collection of anecdotes, 
favourable or unfavourable, which are in every instance 
to regulate public opinion. 5 3 

It is not in the power of a rich man to marry a hand- 
some wife, and enjoy himself at home in his own way z 
those persons lay him under the necessity, unless he would 
be laughed at, that is, under pain of the severest evil 
which can befal a Frenchman, of making his wife the 
central point of all fashionable society; he must exhibit 
her at all public places; and adopt the manners which his 
plebeian dictators think proper to prescribe, however con- 
tradictory they may be to e and however inconsist- 
ent with conjugal felicity ; while, as a regularly embo- 
died army, they dispose of the reputation and the pleasures 
of the rich, two of the columns attack their fortune in 
front, in two different ways; the one employs the me- 
thod of intimidation, and the other that of seduction. 

I shall not here confine my reflections to the power and 
wealth gradually acquired by several religious orders, but 

I 2 | 
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extend them to their number in general, Some politician | 


1 * 


Here that France would become too e 
thete no convents in it. Are England and Holland ow 
eopled, where there is no such thing? It betrays, besides, 
Fir e acquaintance with the sources of Nature. The more 
inhabitants any country contains, the more productive i 
. France could maintain, perhaps, four times more 
people than it now contains, were it like China, parcellel 
out into a great number of small freeholds. We must not 
form our judgment of its fertility from its immense do- 
mains. These vast deserted districts yield only one crop 
in two years, or at most two in three. But with hoy 
| any .crops, and how many men are small tenements 
f ee err in the viginity even of Paris, the mes. 
dow-land of St. Gervaisg the soll is in general of 
middling quality; and, notwithstanding, there is no spe- 
: cies of vegetable which bur climate admits of, but what 
2 the industry of cultivation is there capable of producing, 
Pon see at once fields of corn, meadow grounds, kitchen- 


1 flow r-plots, fruit-trees, and stately forest-trees, 
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have seen there in the same field, cherry-trees growing 
in potatoe-beds ; vines clambering up along the cherry: 
frees, and lofty walnut-trees rising above the vines; four 
crops one above another, within the earth, upon the earth, 
and in the air. No hedge is to be seen there, separating 
possession from possession, but an inter-communication 
Worthy of the golden age. EE. 3 
Politicians have considered war itself as necessary to: 
state, because, as they pretend, it takes off the superflux of 
mankind. In general they have a limited knowledge df 
human Nature. Independent of the resourses of the sub- 
division of property into small allotments, which ever] 
where multiply the fruits of the earth, we my 
rest assured, that there is no country but what hs 
the means of emigration within it's reach, especially sinet 
the discovery of the New World. Besides, there is not 
2 single state, even among those which are best people 
but what contains immense tracks of uncultivated land. 
China and Bengal are, I believe, the countries on the globe 
which contain most inhabitants. In China nevertheles 
are many and extensive deserts, amid its finest provincey 
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because ates atthycts' Mose who mots ew 
to the vicinity of great rivers and to the cities, for the 
conveniency of commerce. Many: enlightened cavelions- 
have made this observation s. 122 

We must ascribe, in general, to the enocbewe en 
of bachelors, that of profligate women, which universi 
are in exact proportion to each other Phisbeyil, 00 18 
the effect of a natural relaction; As the tws SEXES! are 
born and die in equal numbers, every man comes into 
the world, and leaves it in company: With his female. 
Every man, therefore, who prefers celibacy to the mar- 
ried state, dooms a female, at the same time, "t6'a single 
life. The ecclesiastical order robs the sex of so many 
husbands, and the social order deprives them of the meins 
of subsistence. Our manufactures and machinery, 80 in- 
geniously industrious, have swallowed up alrnost all the 
arts by which they were formerly enabled to earn a live- 
hood. I do not speak of those who knit stockings, em- 
broider, weave, &c. employments which, in better times, 
8 many worthy matrons followed; but which are now 


entirely en s ee by persons bred to the business, but 


we haye, forsooth! taylors; shoe-makers,' and male hair- 
dresse rs for the ladies. We have men-millipers, dealers in 
linen, gauze, muslin, gum- flowers! Men are not ashamed 
to assume to themselves the easy and commodiovs decu- 
pations, and to leave to the poor women the rougher and 
more laborious. We have female dealers in cattle," in 
pigs, driving through fairs on horseback ; there are others 
who vend bricks and navigate barges, quite embrownetl - 
with the sun, some labour in quarries. Thus the sexes 
unsex themselves; the men dwindle inte” females, the 
women harden into men. The greatest part of females, 
in truth, would rather tur their charms to account than 
their strength. But what mischief is 1. 
by women of the town! What configal#th gel Ys 1 
domestie plunder, What quarrelling; "ng 
do they occasion! 
The punishment of guilt af pp #6 Yr e 
Adusted : we tee euern)! hear Nic 46uFin Ma 
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these terrible words, The Sentence of condemnation ! % 


never The. sentence of reward. Crimes are repressed h 
_ infamous punishments. A simple brand inflicted, ing 
af reforming the criminal, won, vans plunges him deeps 
in guilt, and not seldom drives his whole family headloy 
Into vicious courses. Where, let me ask, can an unhay 
8 pyreteh find refuge, who has been publicly whippe, 
= branded, and drummed out? Necessity has made him: 
| thief! indignation and despair will hurry him on to mu 
der. His relations, dishonoured in the public estimatioh 
abandon their home, and become'vagabonds. His sistey 
give themselves up to prostitution???n2n?n | 
he effects of the fear which the hangman impregs 
on the lower orders, are considered as prejudices whichar 
salutary to them; but they pxqduce, as far as I am ab 
to judge, unspeakable mischief. The vulgar extend then 
to actions the most indifferent, and convert them into x 
bitter aggravation of misery. The wretchedness of the 
lower orders is, therefore, the principal source of out 
rw and moral maladies. There is another, no le 
fertile in mischief, I mean the education of children. 
This branch of political economy engaged, among the 1. 
cients, the attention of the greatest legislators. The 
Persians, the Egyptians, and the Chinese, made it the 
basis of their government. On this foundation Lycurgu 
[reared the fabric of the Spartan Republic. We may even 
' _ go 50 far as to affirm, that wherever there is no nation 
education, there is no durable legislation. With uz, 
education has no manner of reference to the constitutian 
of the state. 15 2 75 EE: 
At that period of life are formed the inclinations and 
the aversions which influence the whole of our existence 
Our first affections are likewise the last. They accons 
pany us through the events with which human life is u. 
riegated. They re-appear in old age, and then revive the 
sensibilities of childhood with still greater force than thox 
of mature age. „ e 
Wise Nature, in giving so much force to early habits, 
intended that our happiness should depend on those who 
are most concerned to promote it, that is, our parents; 
for on the affections which they at that season inspire, 
depends the affection which we are one day called upon is 
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yeturn. But with us, as soon as the child is born, he is 
transferred to a mercenary nurse. The brst bond which 
nature intended should attach him to his parents, is burst 
zsunder before it is formed. The day will come, per- 
haps, when he will behold the funeral procession of * : 
who gave him birth, leave his father's door with as much 
indifference as they saw his cradle turned out. He may 
be recalled home, it is true, at the age when the graces, 
when innocence, when the necessity of having an object 
of affection should fix him there for ever. But he is per- 
mitted to taste those sweets only to make him feel, in a 
little while, the bitterness of having them taken away 
from him. He is sent to school; he is put to board far 
from home; there he is doomed to shed tears which no 
maternal hand is ever more to wipe away. It is there he 
is to form friendships with strangers, pregnant with regret 
and repentance; and there he must learn to extinguish 
the natural affections of brother, of sister, of father, of 
mother, which are the most powerful, and the sweetest 
chains by which nature attaches us to our country. | 
After this first horrid outrage committed on bis young 
heart, others equally violent are offered to his understand- 
ing. His tender memory must be loaded with ablatives, 
with conjunctions, with conjugations. The blossom of 
human life is sacrificed to the metaphysical jargon of a 
dead language; what Frenchman could submit to the 
torture . his own in that manner? And if there 
be those who have exercised such laborious patience, do 
they speak better than persons who have never endured such 
drudgery? Who writes best, a lady of the Court or a 
| pedantic grammarian? Montagne, so replenished with the 
ancient beauties of the Latin tongue, and who has given 
so much energy to our own, . congratulates himself on 
never having understood what the word wvocative meant. To b 
learn to speak by grammar rules, is the same thing 
with learning to walk by the laws of equilibrium. It is 
practice that teaches the grammar of a language, and 
the passions are our best instructors in the rhetoric of it. 
It is only at the age and in places where they expand, 
that the beauties of Virgil and Haruce are felt, a thing which 
our most celebrated college translators never dreamt of. 
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Of the two passions which are the moving princ? les of 
the human heart, namely, love and ambition, 1 ps is 


by far the most durable and the most dangerous, -. Amhi. 
tion-is the last that dies in the aged, and our mode of edu. 
cation puts it prematurely in motion in the young. It 
would be infinitely better to assist them in directing their 
early tender affections toward an amiable object. Most ar 
destined, one time or another, to feel the power of the 
gentle passion. Nature has, besides, made it the firmes 
cement of society. If their age, or rather if our financial 
manners forbid a commerce of early love, their young 
affections ought to be directed into the channel of friendship. 
Ambition never rises except at the expence of another; 
give it Whatever specious name you please, it is ever the 
sworn enemy of all virtue. It is the source of vices the 
most dangerous and detestable; of jealousy, of hatred, 
of intolerance, and cruelty ; for every one is disposed to 
gratify it in his own way. It is forbidden to all men by 
Jature and Religion, and to the greatest part of subjects 
by, government. In our colleges, a lad is brought up to 
empire, who must be doomed for life, to sell pepper. — 
The young people, the hope of a great nation, are them 
employed, for at least seven years, in learning to be the 
first in the art of declamation, of versification, of prattlingz 
for one who succeeds in these trivial pursuits, how man 
thousands lose at once their health and their Latin“ 
It is emulation, we are told, which awakens: talents; 
it would be an easy task to demonstrate that the most 
celebrated writers in every walk of literature, never wert 
brought up at college, from Homer, who was acquainted 
with no language but his own, down to ahn Janes 
Rousseau, who was a very indifferent Latin scholar. How 
many young men have made a brilliant figure in the run 
of the classes, who were by and by totally eclipsed in the 
vast sphere of literature! Italy is crouded with colleges 
and academies; but can she boast at this day of so much 
as one, man eminently distinguished? Do we not see 
there, on the contrary, talents distracted by ill-assorted 
_ s$0cicties,' by jealousies, by cabals, by intrigues, and by 
all the restlessness of ambition, become enfeebled and 
melt away? IRS union Dourdolos 176 at we 
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I think I am able to, perceive still another reason of - 
this decline; it is, that nothing is studied in those semi-— 
naries but the methods and forms of learning, or what, 
in the painter's phrase, is called manner. This study, by 


fixing us in the track of a master, forces us out of the 
path of Nature, which is the source of all talents. Look 
to France, and observe what are the arts brought there to 
the highest perfection; and you will find that they are 
those for which there is no public school, no prize, no 
academy: such as milliners, Jewellers, hair-dressers, 
cooks, &c. We have, it is true, men of high reputation 
in the liberal arts, and in the sciences; but these men 
had acquired their talents before they were introduced into 
| academies;' Besides, will any one venture to affirm that 
| they. are equal to those of preceding ages, who appeared 


before academies existed? After all, admitting that talents 
are formed in colleges, they would not for that be less 


prejudicial to the nation; for it is of inconceivably more 
importance that a country should possess virtue rather than 
talents, and men happy, rather than men renowned. A 
treacherous glare covers the vices of those who sueceed in 
out colleges. But in the multitude who never succeed, 
Secret jealousies, malicious Whispers, mean flatteries, and 
all the viees of a negative ambition are already in a state 
of fermentation, and ready to burst forth, at the command 
of their leader, upon the world. __ HED: | 


The punishment of boys in school is improper and un- 
just: “ Among other things, says Montagne *, that 


« part of the police of most of our schools has always 
given me much offence. They ought, at all hazards, 
certainly with much less disadvantage, to have adopted 
the extreme of indulgence. Youth immured, presents 
« the most horrid of all gaols. To punish a child before 
© he is debauched, is an infallible method to debauch 


* him. If you happen to pass when the lesson is deli- | 


© yering, you hear nothing but the cries of poor children 
© undergoing chastisement, and the storming of masters 


* intoxicated with rage. What a method to inspire with 


* the love of learning those tender and timid spirits, to 


** Essays, book i, chap. 25. 
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dc drive them to it with surly looks and birchen-armeq 
* hand! Unjust, pernicious proceeding! Add to this, 
« what Quintilian has well remarked on the subject, that 
& this imperious authority is pregnant with the most 
% dangerous consequences, particularly from the mode of 
& chastisement. How much more decent an appearance 
< would their classes exhibit, strewed with flowers and 
cc yerdant boughs, than with the fragments of bl 
« rods! I would have pourtrayed in them joy, gaiety, 
Flora, the Graces, as the philosopher Speusyppus had 
c in his school. Where should their improvement be 
% looked for, but where their pleasure is !?? 
J have seen at college many a pretty creature ready ts 
fall into a swoon with pain, receive on their little hands 
up to a dozen of sharp strokes. I have seen, by the in- 
fliction of this punishment, the skin separated from the 
tip of their fingers, and the bare flesh exposed. What 
| Shall be Said of those infamous punishments, which pro- 
duce a disgraceful effect at once on the morals of both 
scholars and regents, and of which a thousand examples 
might be adduced? It is impossible to enter into any de- 
tail on this subject, without putting modesty to the blush; 
and yet they are employed by priests. They rest on a 
passage from Solomon's writings of this import, . He that 
« spareth the rod hateth the child ;” but -who knows 
Whether the Jews themselves practised corporal punish- 
ment after our fashion? The Turks, who have retained a | 
great part of their 0 hold this in detestation. It 
has been diffused over Europe only by the corruption of 
the Greeks of the Lower Empire, and it was introduced 
there by the Monks. If the Jews actually employed it, 
who can tell but their ferocity might proceed from this 
part of their education.... ang 


* Michael Montagne is likewise one of those men who were not 
educated at college; the time of his continuance there at least ws 
very short. He was instructed without tasting corporal punishment, 
and without emulation, under the paternal by the gentlest d 
fathers, and by preceptors whose memory he has preciously embalme 
in his writings. He became, by means of an education so diametrically 
opposite to ours, one of the best, and one of the most intelligent mes 
ef the nation. 8 8 a 
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Dur children, subverted by the vices of a faulty eduea- 

tion, become false reasoners, knavish, hypocritical, en- 
vious, ugly, and wicked. In proportion as they increase 
in age, they increase also in malignity and the spirit of 
contradiction. There is not a 'single/school-boy Who 
knows any _ of the laws of his country, but there are 
dome who may have heard talk about those of the twelve 
tables. No one of them can tell how our own wars are 
conducted, but many are able to entertain you with some 
account of the wars of the Greeks and Romans. Not 
one of them but knows that single combat is prohibited; 
and many of them go to the fencing-schaols, where the only 


thing taught is to fight duels. They are sent thither, we 


are told, merely to learn a graceful carriage, and to walk 
like gentlemen; as if a gentleman must walk in the posi- 
tions of . tierce and quarie, and as if the gait and attitude 
of a citizen ought to be that of a gladiator. ' 7 
Others, destined to functions more peaceful, are put 
to school to learn tlie art of disputation. Truth, they 
gravely tell us, is struck out of the collision of opinions. 
Truth neveFshews her face before tyrants ; and every man 
who disputes would be a tyrant if he could. The light 
of truth has no resemblance to the fatal ceruscations of 
the thunder produced by the clashing of the elements, but 
to the brightness of the sun, which is perfectly pure only 
when heaven is without a cloud. 5 | SY 
I shall not follow our youth into the world, where the 
greatest merit of ancient times could be of no manner of 
service to him. What should he make of his magnani- 
mous republican sentiments under a despotism; and of 
those of disinterestedness in- a country where every thing 
is bought and sold? What use could he make even of the 
impassible philosophy of a Diogenes, in cities where beg- 
gars are taken up and sent to the house of correction? 
Youth would be sufficiently unhappy, even supposing it 
to have preserved only that fear of blame, and that desire 
of commendation, under which its studies were conducted. 
Influenced from first to last by the opinion of another, 
and having in itself no steady principle, the silliest of 
women will rule over him with more unbounded empire 
than his professor. But let us say what we will, the col - 


9 
j 


Jeges will be always full. All I pretend to plead for i, 
that children should be delivered at least from that tediom 
apprenticeship to misery, by which they are depraved at 
the happiest and most amiable period of their existence, 
and which has afterward so much influence on their cha- 
racters. Man is born good, it is society that renden 
: it, 0 gl Px $9) 7 JESS 1 25 
If we trace among ourselves the history of a "villain 
life; we shall find that his infancy was always very miser- 
able. Wherever I have found children unhappy, I always 
observed they were wicked and ugly; and wherever I Sa 
them happy, there likewise they were beautiful and good, 
In Holland and Flanders, where they are brought up with 
the greates gentleness, their beauty is singularly remark: 
able. It is from them that the famous sculptor, Francis 
the Flemish, borrowed his charming models of children; 
and Rubens that freshness of colouring which glows on 
those of his pictures. Vou never hear them, as in our 
cities, uttering loud and bitter cries ; still less do you hear 
them threatened with the rod by their mothers and nurses, 
as with us. They are not gay, but they are contented. 
You observe on their countenance an air of tranquillity 
and satisfaction which is perfectly enchanting, and nh 
nitely more interesting than the boisterous mirth of our 
young people when they are no longer under the eye of 
their fathers or preceptors. 8 | 
This calmness is diffused over all their actions, and is 
the source of a happy composure which characterizes their 
whole future life. I never saw any country where pa- 
rental tenderness was so strikingly expressed. The chil- 
dren in their turn repay them, in their old age, the indul- 
gence with which they were treated in helpless infancy. 
By bonds so endearing are these people attached to their 
country, and so powerfully, that we End very few of them 
settling among strangers. With us, on the contrary, fa- 
thers like better to see their children sprightly than good, 
decause in. a constitution of ambitious society, spirit raises 
a man to the head of a party, but goodness makes _ 
They have collections of epigrams composed by their-chil 
dren ; but wit being only the perception of the relations 


of society, children scarcely ever have any but what is 
borrowed. Wit itself is frequently in them the proof of 
a miserable existence, as may be remarked in the school- 
boys of our cities, who usually are sprightlier than the 
children of the 3 and in such as labour under 
some natural defect, as lameness, hunch-backedness, and 
the like, who in respect of wit are still more premature 
than others. But in general they are all exceedingly for- 
ward in point of feeling; and this reflects great blame on 
chose who degrade them, at an age when they frequently 
feel more delicately than men. ao 
l have witnessed very affecting instances of sensibility in 
the children of the common people. As I was taking my 
walk some P ago through the Pre St. Gervais, about the 
setting in of winter, I observed a poor woman lying alo! 
the ground, employed in weeding a bed of sorrel; close 
by her was a little girl, of six years old at most, standing 
motionless, and quite impurpled with the cold. I al- 
dressed myself to the woman, who betrayed evident symp- 
toms of W „and enquired into the nature of hex 
malady. Sir,“ said she to me, © for three months past 
« I have suffered very severely from the rheumatism ; but 
« my disease gives me much less pain than that poor 
« child; she will not quit me a single moment. 7 I 
« say to her, see, you are quite benumbed with cold, go 
„within doors and warm yourself, she replies, alas! 
“ mother, if I leave you, your complaints will be your 
« only companion.“ „ EE. | | 
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REPLIES TO THE © OBJECTIONS AGAINST A DIVINE Pao 


DENCE, AND THE HOPES OF A LIFE TO COME, FOUNDfD 
ON THE INCOMPREHENSIBLE NATURE OF GOD, AND Tus 
MISERIES OF A PRESENT STATE. EOF CY 


* 


„ my tyrants are punished, if T am still to be 


d the victim of tyranny ? Is it possible that such compen- 


4c sations should be the work of GOD? Great philoso- 
« phers, who have devoted their whole life to the study of 
6s" Nature, have refused to acknowledge its author. Who 
& hath seen GOD at any time? What is it that consti- 
« tutes GOD? But taking it for granted that an intelli- 
« gent being directs the ig of this universe, man as- 
« suredly is abandoned to himself; no hand has trated his 


4 career: as far as he is concerned, there are apparently 


& two deities; the one inviting him to unboundetl enjoy- 


© ment, and the other dooming him to endless privatioy; 
& one God of Nature, and another God of Religion. 


« He is totally uncertain whether of the two he is bound 
« to please; and whatever be the choice which he is deter- 
4 mined to make, how can he tell whether he is ret- 
& dering himself an object of love or of hatred? 

« His virtue itself fills him with doubts and scruples; 
te it renders him miserable, both inwardly and outwardly; 


© jt reduces him to a state of perpetual warfare witl 


c himself, and with the world, to the interests of which 


46 he is obliged to make a sacrifice of himself. If he is 


40 chaste, the world calls him impotent; if he is religious, 
cc he is accounted silly; if he discovers benignity of 


« disposition to those around him, it is because he 
e wants courage; if he devotes himself for the good of 


« his country, he is a fanatic; if he is simple he is 


HAT avails it me,” some one will gay, e that 
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« duped; if he is modest, he is supplanted; he is every 
« where derided, betrayed, despised, now by the philo- 
4 sopher, and now by the devotee. On what foundation 
« can he build the hope of a recompense for so many 
« struggles and-mortifications? On a life to come? What 
| « assurance has he of its existence? Where is the tra- 
« yeller that ever returned from thence? _ | 
| « What is the soul of man? Where was it a hu red 
« years ago? Where will it be a century hence? It e.. 
« pands with the senses, and expires when they expire. 
« What becomes of it in sleep, in a lethargy? It is the 
« illusion df pride to imagine that it is immortal: Nature 
| « universally points to death, in his monuments, in his 
„ appetites, in his loves, in his friendships: man is uni- 
« yersally reduced to the necessity of drawing a veil over 


t 


« this idea. In order to live less miserable, he ought to 
f « divert himself, that is, as the world literally imports, 


« he ought to turn aside from that dismal perspective of 
« woes which Nature is presenting to him on every side. 
« To what hopeless labours has she not subjected his mi- 
« gerable life? The beasts of the field are a thousand times 
„ happier ; clothed, lodged, fed by the hand of Nature, they 
« give themselves up without solicitude to the indulgence 
« of their passions, and finish their career without any 
« pre-sentiment of death, and without any fear of an 
«© hereafter, 1 e 

« Tf there be a GOD who presides over the destiny of 
« all, he must be inimical to the felicity of the human 
« race. What is it to me that the earth is clothed with 


1 "= disposal ? Of what importance are to me the laws 
„of harmony and of love, which govern Nature, if I 
* behold around me only objects faithless and deceiving ; 
* or if my fortune, my condition, my religion, impose 
* celibacy upon me? The general felicity diffused over 
| © the earth, serves only as a bitter aggravation of my 


8 woo we ws 


/ particular wretchedness. What interest is it possible 
for me to take in the wisdom of an arrangement which 
f © renovates all things, if, as à consequence of that very 
| 


arrangement, I feel myself sinking, and ready to be 
host for ever? One single wretch might arraign Provi- 


2 


vegetables, if I have not the shade of a single tree at 


̃e. Fence, and say with Fob, the Arabian“: wherefire þ 

d Jight given to him that is in mizery; und liſe unto the diu 

© in soul? Alas! the appearances of happiness have been 

d djsclosed to the view of man, only to overwhelm hin 

. « with despair of ever attaining it. If a GOD, intelli 
gent and beneficent, governs Nature, diabolical spiriu | 
« direct and confound at least the affairs of the children Wi 
% of men.” f.. ore on 
I $hall first reply to the principal authorites, on which 
some of those objections are supported. They are extracted 
in part, from Cucretius and Pliny. —Lucretius has clothed the 
: et of Empedbclet and Epicurus in very beautiful 
verses. His imagery is enchanting ; but that philosophy of 
atoms which adhere to each other by chance, is so com- 
| 8 absurd, that wherever it appears, the beauty of 
the poetry is impaired. To what, we may ask him, d 
those primary atoms, out of which you construct the ele- 
ments of Nature, owe their existence? Who communi 
cated to thein the first movement? How is it possible they 
should have given to the aggregation of a great  numbet 
of bodies, a spirit of life, a sensibility and a will, which 


an am as wie oc Do. DC ans. 


they themselves possessed not! 
| Tf you believe, with Leibnitz, that those monadi ot 
unities have in truth perceptions peculiar to themselves 
you give up the laws of chance, and are reduced to the 
necessity of allowing to the elements of Nature, the intel 
ligence which you refuse to its AUTHOR. Descartes has, 
in truth, subjected those impalpable principles, and, If! 
may be allowed the expression, that metaphysical dus, . 
to the laws of an ingenious F and after him, the r 
herd of philosophers, seduced by the facility of erecting all 


* 


sorts of systems with the same materials, have applied to Wi . 
them by turns the laws of attraction, of fermentation, of Wil . 
crystallization ; in a word, all the operations of chemistry, - 


and all the subtleties of dialectics : but all with equal sue: > 
cess, that is with none whatever. 1 
There is something still more strange in the method 
which Lucretius has thought proper to pursuè, namely, 
that in a work, the professed object of which is to mate- 


. . 


* Job, chap. ili. ver. 20. 
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nalize the Deity, he sets out with deifying matter. In 
this he has himself given way to an universal principle, 
which is this, that we find it impossible powerfully to 
interest mankind, whatever be the object, without pre- 


| senting to the mind, some of the attributes of Deity. 


Before he attempts, therefore, to dazzle the understand- 
ing as a philosopher, he begins with setting the heart on 
fire as a poet. | | ; | 

He ascribes to Venus the creation of the world; he ad- 
dresses prayers to her; he bestows on her person the epi- 
thet of sacred; he invests her with a character of goodness, 
of justice, of intelligence, and of power, which belongs 


to GOD only; in a word, the attributes are so exactly 


the same, that, suppressing only the word Venus, in the 
invocation of his poem, you may apply it almost entirely 
to the divine wisdom. There are even points of very 
striking resemblance, to the representation given of it in 
the book of Ecclesiasticus*. _ 1 
“Out of the mouth of the ALMIOCH TY proceeded I, 
« before any created being knew that it existed, I was. 
If there be in heaven a light never to be extinguished, 
© I commanded it to arise. If the earth is involved in 
« clouds, I commanded the vapour to ascend. The lofty 


| © places of the earth are my habitation; and my throne 


« 1s in the cloudy pillar. In solitude I make the round 
« of the starry heavens; I plunge to the bottom of the 
vast abyss, and walk majestic under the waves of the 
« gea. On every land the sole of my foot alights, and I 
travel from shore to shore. Wherever I appear, my 
sovereignty is acknowledged. In the greatness of my 
„might, I have subdued the heart of the humble and of 
* the proud. I have sought for a place of habitation in 
the midst of them; but I will fix mine abode only in 
* the heritage of IEHO VAR. — I have lifted up myself as 
* 2 cedar upon Mount Lebanon, and as the cypress-tree 
* on the hills of Zion. My branches have been exalted 
to the heavens, like the palm-trees of Kadesh, and as 


* Lacret. de rerum Nat, lib. 1. beginning — Hominum divumque 
voluptas. See Eccleſiaſt. Chap. xxiv, verſes 3, 4, 57 6, 7, 8, 9, 13, 14, 
16, 17, 18, 19, 20. =: : : 
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4 the blossoms of the rose which surround Jericho. 


& am beautiful as the olive on the brow of the hill, an 
* majestic as the plane-tree, in an open place, bythe 
1 fountains of water.—T have extended my boughs as the 
* terebinthus, my branches of honour and grace. I hay 


- & put forth as the vine, blossoms of the sweetest perfume, 


% and. my buds have produced the fruits of glory an 
* abundance. I am the parent of holy love, of fear, 
& khowledge, and of sacred hope; I alone point out the 


© road that is safe and easy; and unfold truths that give 
delight; in me reposes all the expectation of life and 
virtue. Come to me all ye who love me; and ny 
* never-ceasing productions shall fill you with rapture; 


« for my spirit is sweeter than honey, and my distribu- 
« tion of it far superior to the cells of the honeycomb,” 

This feeble translation is after the Latin prose version, 
itself a translation from the Greek, and it again from the 


Hebrew. It is not to be doubted, therefore, that in pag- 


ing through so many strainers, much of the grace of the 
original must have evaporated. But even as it is, it pos 
sesses 'a decided superiority, in respect of pleasantnes 
and sublimity of imagery, over the verses of Lucretiu, 
who appears to have borrowed his principal beauties from 
this passage. 1 

Pliny takes the directly opposite course. In the ven 


threshold of the natural history, he affirms that there is no 


God, and the whole of that work is an elaborate demon- 
stration of the being of GOD. His authority must neces 
sarily be of considerable weight. Pliny wrote under the 


' virtuous: Titus, ard has dedicated his book to him. He 


carries to such a height the love of truth, and contempt 
of the glory of the age in which he lived, as to condemn 
the. victories of Czsar in Rome itself, and when addressing 
a Roman emperor. He is replete with humanity and vir. 
tue. He frequently exposes to censure the cruelty of 
masters to their slaves, the luxury of the great, nay, the 
dissolute conduct of several empresses. He sometimes 
pronounces the panegyric of good men; and exalts even 
above the inventors of arts, persons who have rendered 
themselves illustrious by their continency, their modes), 


and their piety. 
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His work in other respects is a combination of brillian« 
Ges. It is a real encyclopedia, which contains, as it 
ought, the history of knowledge, and of the errors of his 
time. These last are sometimes imputed to him very un- 
justly, for he frequently brings them forward, merely in 
the view of refuting them. But he has been abused by the 
physicians and the apothecaries, who have extracted the 
catest part of their prescriptions from him, because he 
Ends fault with their conjectural art, and with their sys- 
tematic spirit. He abounds, besides, in curious informa- 
| tion in profound views, and interesting traditions ; and 
| what renders his performance invaluable, he uniformly  _,. 
expresses himself in a picturesque manner. With all 
this taste, judgment and knowledge, Pliny is an athiest. 

I believe Pliny to have been falsified in the passage 
where he is made to reason as an athiest. All his com- 
mentators agree in thinking, that no one author has suf- + 
fered more from the unfaithfulness of transcribers than 
he has done; and this to such a degree, that copies of his 
natural history exist, in which there are whole chapters 
entirely different. Consult, among others, what Mathiola 
says on the subject, in his commentaries on Dzoscorides. 

I shall here take occasion to observe, that the writings of 
the ancients, on their way to us, have passed through 
more than one unfaithful language, and what is much 
worse, through more than one suspicious hand. 5 74 
have met with the fate of their monuments, among which 
their temples have been most of all degraded. Their 
books have in like manner been mutilated chiefly in those 
passages which are favourable to religion, or the reverse. 
An instance of this we have, in the transcription of Cicero's 
Treatise on the Nature of the Gods, in which the objections 2 
against Providence are omitted, 70 - 
Montagne upbraids the first christians with having sup- 
pressed, on account of four or five articles which contra- 
dicted their creed, a part of the works of Cornelius Tacitus, 
* though,” says he, the emperor Tacitus, his relation, 
had, by express edicts, furnished all the libraries in the 
„world with them *.” 1 2 


* Enays, book ii. 
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It is impossible to adduce a more satisfactory demonstn. 
Ron of this ancient infidelity of the two parties, than u 
interpolation to be found in the writings of Haulus Fax. 
bug, who: was contemporary with Pliny. He is made ty 

Bap in so many words, that the Messiah was just born; and 
he continues bis narration, without referring so much a 
once to this wonderful event, to the end of a voluminous his 
, tory. How can it be believed that Josephus, who fre- 
_quently indulges himself in a tedious detail of minute cin 

camstances, relating to events of little importance, $houlf 
not have reverted a thousand and a thousand times, to: 
birth so deeply interesting to his nation, considering tha 
its very destiny was involved in that event, and that even 
the destruction of Jerusalem was only one of the conx- 
quences of the death of Jesus CHRIST? He on the cor- 

_* , _ trary perverts the meaning of the prophecies which a. 
nounce him, applying them to Yespasian and to Titus: far 
he, as well as the other Jews, expected a Messiah triumph 
ant. Besides, had Josephus believed in CHRIST, would 
he not have embracęd his religion? 3 
For a similar reason, is it credible that Pliny shoul 
commence his natural” history with denying the existence 
of GOD, and .afterwards fill every page of it with expe 

tiating on the wisdom, the goodness, the providence, the 
majesty of Nature; on the presages and pre-monitions, 
sent expressly from the gods; and even on the miracle 
divinely operated through the medium of dreams? 

_ Certain savage tribes have likewise been adduced as afford: 
ing examples of atheism, and every sequestered corner of the 
globe has been for this purpose explored. But obscure remote 
tribes were no more intended to serve as an example to tht 
human race, than certain mean and obscure families 
among ourselves, could be proposed as proper models t 
the nation; especially when the professed object is to 
support, by authority, an opinion which is necessarilſ 
subversive of all society. Besides, such assertions at 
absolutely false. I have read the history of the voyage 
from which they are extracted. The travellers acknow- 
ledge, that they had but a transient view of thos 
people, and that they were totally unacquainted wil 
their languages. They took it for granted that- then 
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bn be bs, eigen among them esse they" e 


no temples; as if any other temple were necessary to 4 


| belief in GOD an che temple of Nature] These same 


travellers like wise contradict themselves for they relate 
that those nations whom they elsewhere represent f as des- 


| titute of all religion, make obeisanice to te moon: that 


they pay respect to the memory df 8 their fore-fathers; and 
place viands. on their tombs. The immortality of the 8vuly? 
admitted in whatever manner you will, necessarily supposes 
the existence of GOD. Za MAH £404 21 475013 

But if the first of all truths stood in need of testimony 
from men; we could collect that of the Whole human 
tace, from geniuses the most exalted, down to the lowest. 
state of ignorancr. This unanimity of testimony is of 
irresistible weight; for it is impossible that such a thing? 
should exist on the earth as universal error. See what the 
Sage Hocrates said to Enthydemus, who expressed a wish to 
have a complete assurance that the Gods existed? 
Newton, who pursued his researches into the laws of 
Nature so profoundly, never pronounced the name of GOD, 


without moving his hat. A poor Arabian of the desert; 


ignorant as most of the Arabians are, was one day asked, 
how he came to be assured that there was a God? In the 
ame way,“ replied he, “that I am able to tell by the print 
impressed on the sand, whether it was a man or a beast 
« Which passed that W•ñ—ðu. E!!!! 85 
It is impossible for man, as has been said, to imagine 
any form, or to produce a single idea of which the model 
is not in Nature. He expands his reason only on the rea- 
sons which Nature has supplied. GO must, therefore, 
necessarily exist, were it but for this, that man has an 
idea of Him. But if we attentively consider that every 
thing necessary to man exists in a most wonderful adap- 
tation to his necessities, for the strongest of all reasons, 
GOD likewise must exist, He who is the universal adap- 
tation of all the societies of the human raccꝓxwe. 
But I should wish to know in what way the persons 
who doubt of his existence, on a review of the works of 


* Xenophon's Memorable Things of Socrates, book iv. 
+ Travels through Arabia, by Mons, . Arvieuæ. 
43” 
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Nature, would desite to be assured of it? do they wich 

that he should appear under a human form, and assume 
the figure of an old man as he is painted in our churches} 

they would say, this is a man. Were he to invest him. 
self with some unknown and celestial form, could we in 


* * 


human body support the sight? The complete and unveiled 


display of even a single one of his works on the earth 


would be sufficient to confound our feeble organs. For 
example, if the earth wheels around its axis, as is suppoted, 
there is not a humam being in existence, who, from x 
fixed point in the heavens, could view the rapidity of its 
motion without horror; for he would behold rivers, oceans, 
kingdoms whirling about under his feet, with a velocity 
almost thrice as great as that of a cannon- ball. But even 
the swiftness of this diurnal rotation is a mere nothing; 
for the rapidity with which the globe describes its annual 
circle, and hurls us round the sun, is 75 times greater than 
that of a bullet shot from the cannon, Were it but pos- 
sible for the eye to view through the skin, the mechanism 
of our down body, the sight would overwhelm us. Durst 
we make a single movement, if we saw our blood eircu- 
lating, the nerves pulling, the lungs blowing, the humour 
filtrating, and all the incomprehensible assemblage of fibres, 
tubes, pumps, currents, pivots, which sustain an existence 
at once so trail and so presumptuous? Would we wich, 
on the contrary, that GOD should manifest himself in 2 


manner more adapted to his own nature, by the direct and 


immediate communication of his intelligence, to the exclu- 
sion of every intervenient mean? 3-2 

When some stiking truth, or some affecting sentiment 
happens to lay hold of the audience at a theatre, you ses 
some melted into tears, others almost choaked with an op- 
pressed respiration, others quite in a transport, clapping 
their hands, and stamping with their feet; the females in 
the boxes actually fainting away. Were these violent 
agitations of spirit to go on progressively but for a few 
minutes only, the persons subject to them might lose their 
reason, perhaps their life, What would be the case then, 
if the source of all truth, and of all feeling were to com- 
municate himself to us in a mortal body? GON has placed 


us at a suitable distance from his infinite Majesty; neat 


— 


# 


| _ 

enough to have a perception of it, but not so near as to be 
annihilated by it. He veils his intelligence from us under 
the forms of matter; and he restores our confidence res- 
ting the movements of the material world by the senti- 
ment of his intelligence. If at any time he is pleased to 
communicate himself in a more intimate manner, it is nat 
through the channel of haughty science, but through that 
of our virtue. He discloses himself to the simple, and 
hides his face from the proud. | 17 
« But,” it is asked, what made GOD? Why should 
« there be a GOD?” Am I to call in question his existence 
because I am incapable of comprehending his origin? 
This style of reasoning would enable us to conclude that 
man does not exist; for who made man? Why should there 
be men? Why am I in the world in the eighteenth century? 
Why did I not arrive in some of the ages which went be- 
fore? and, Wherefore should I not be here in those which 
are to come? The existence of GOD is at all times neces- 
sary, and that of man is hut contingent. Nay, this is not 
all; the existence of man is the only existence apparently 
zuperfluous in the order established upon the earth. E 

islands have been discovered without inhabitants, whic 
presented abodes the most enchanting, from the disposition 
of the valleys, af the waters, the woods, and the animals. 
Man alone deranges the plans of Nature, he diverts the 
current from the fountain, he digs into the side of the 
hill, he sets the forest on fire, he massacres without mercy 
every thing that breathes, every where he degrades the 
earth, which could do very well without him. | 
The harmony of this globe would be partially destroyed, 
perhaps entirely so, were but the smallest, and seemingly 
most insignificant genus of plants suppressed; for its an- 
nihilation would leave a certain space of ground destitute 
of verdure, and thereby rob of its nourishment the spe- 
cles of insect which there found the support of life. 

The destruction of the insect again would involve that of 
the species of bird, which in these alone finds the food 
proper for their young; and so on to infinity. The total 
ruin of the vegetable and animal kingdoms might take its 
rise from the failure of a single moss, as we may see that 
of an edifice commence in a small crevice. But if the 


K 4 


1 3 „ 
1 human race existed not, it would be impossible to up-, 
Thi Pose that any thing had been deranged ; every brook, even c 
118 1 every animal would always be in its place. Indo. | 
il lent and haughty philosopher, who presumest to demand of ˖ 
1 Nature wherefore there should be a God, why demandes ( 
414 | hou not rather wherefore there should be men? 
1 | All his works speak of their AurHOR. The plain f 
THE which gradually escapes from my eye, and the capacious r 
Sh _ vault of heaven which encompasses me on every side, con- 8 
11 vey to me an idea of immensity ; the fruits suspended on $ 
YH the bough within reach of my hand, announce his provi. 
4114 dential care; the voice of the tempest proclaims his 
1433 power, the constant revolution of the season displays his 0 
mat wisdom, the variety of provision which his bounty make f 
413 in every climate, for the wants of every thing that lives, [ 
7 the stately port of the forests, the soft verdure of the ˖ 
1114 meadow, the grouping of plants, the perfume and ens. a 
$4.31 mel of flowers, an infinite multitude of harmonies, known WW - 
Jt 5 and unknown, are the magnificent languages which speak ſ 
111 of Him to all men, in a thousand and a thousand dif. 2 
Ws ferent dialects. | e Toad 1 5 | f 
134 Nay, the very order of Nature is snperfluous, GOD 
1 is the only Being whom disorder invokes, and whom 
Wil human weakness announces. In order to attain the know- Wil 
#1? ledge of his attributes, we need only have a feeling of e 
#18 our own imperfections. 6 
{Pit 3 Study Nature, and it will be perceived that nothing can ſ 
1 b be more adapted to the felicity of man, and that Virtue . 
177 carries her reward in her bosom, even in this world. b 
| $1. A man's continency and temperance secure his health, a 
Oy * contempt of riches and glory his repose, and confidence in E 
id | #3 GOD his fortitude. " on © 
| [it Let us not complain that GOD has made an unfair dis- 0 
17 tribution of his gifts, when we see the abundance and the b 
1 state in which some bad men live. Whatever is on the ill © 
| [i wo earth most useful, most beautiful, and the best, in every t 
il „ kind of thing, is within the reach of every man. Obscu- a 
1 rity is much better than glory, and virtue than talents.— bi 
1 The sun, a little field, a wife and children, are sufficient c 
1 to supply a constant succession of pleasures to him. b 
> Must he have luxuries too? A flower presents him colours Bll ! 


: | bi. I 1 
wore lively than the peail dragged from the abysses of the 
ocean ; and a burning coal on his hearth has a brighter 
lustre, and beyond all dispute, is infinitely more useful 
than the famous gem which glitters on the head of the 

CPF 
A all What dnn GOD owe to every man? Water 
from the fountain, a little fruit, wool to clothe him, as 
mich land as he is able to cultivate with his own hands.— | 
8o much for the wants of his body. As to those of the 
soul, it is suffieient for him to possess in infancy the love 
of his parents, in maturity that of his wife, in old age 
the gratitude of his children, at all seasons the good will 
of his neighbours, the number of whom is restricted tc 


—_— 


four or five, according to the èxtent and form of his do- 
main; so much knowledge of the globe as he can acquire 
by rambling half a day, so as to get home to his own. bed 
at night, or at most to the extremity of his domestic hori- 
2on ; such à sense of Providence as Nature bestows on all 
men, and which will spring up in his heart fully as well 
after he has made the circuit of his fleld, as after returning 
from a voyage round the W OorldlCo. 

With corporeal enjoyments, and mental e 
like these, he ought to be content; whatever he desires 
beyond these, is above his wants, and inconsistent with the 
distributions of Nature. It is impossible for him to ac- 
quire superfluity but by the sacrifice of some necessary; 
public consideration he must purchase at the price of do- 
mestic happiness; and a name in the world of science, 
by renouncing his repose : Besides those honours, those 
attendants, those riches, that submission which men $0 
eagerly hunt after, are desired unjustly ; a man cannot ob- 
tain them but by ' plundering” and enslaving his fellow 
citizens ; the acquisition of them exposes to incredible la- 
bour and anxiety, the possession is disturbed by incessant 
care, and privation tears the heart with regret. By pre- 
tended blessings such as these, health, reason, conscience, 
all is depraved and lost; they are as fatal to empires as to 
families: it was neither by labour nor indigence, no, not 
even by wars, that the Roman empire fell into ruin, but 
by the accumulated pleasures, knowledge, and luxury of 
th: whole earth. . e | 
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Virtuous persons, in truth, are sometimes destituts, 
not only of the blessings of society, but of those of Na. 
ture; to this I answer, that their calamities frequent) 
are productive of unspeakable benefit to thẽm; when per. 
secuted by the world, they are frequently, they are usually 
incited to engage in some illustrious career. Affliction i 
the path of great talents, or at least that of great virtues, 
which are i \Fnltely preferable : It is not in your power," 
said Marcus Aurelius, © to be a naturalist, . a poet, an 
© orator, a mathematician ; but it is in your power to be 


« a virtuous man, which is the best of all.” 


Men complain of death, but if men were not to die 
what would become of their posterity? Long before gow 
there would not have been. room for them, on the face of 
the earth. Death, therefore, is à benefit. Men com 
po of the 2 of labouring; but unless they la 
ured, how. could they pass their time? The reputedly 
happy of the age, those Who have nothing to do, are ata 
loss how to employ it; labour, therefore, is à benefit. 
Men envy the beasts the instinct which guides them; but 
if from their birth, they knew like them, all that they ever 
are to know, what should they do in the world? they 
would saunter through it without interest, and without 
curiosity; ignorance, therefore is a benefit. 

The other ills of Nature are equally necessary: pain 
of body and vexation of spirit, which so frequently eros 
the path of life, are barriers erected by the hand of Nature, 
to prevent our deviating from her laws. But for pain, 
bodies would be broken to pieces on the slightest shock; 
but for chagrin, so frequently the companion of our en- 
Joyments, the mind would become the victim of every 
sickly appetite. Diseases are the efforts of temperament 


to purge off some noxious humour; Nature employs dis 
ease not to destroy the body but to preserve it; in every 


case it is the consequence of some violation of her laws 


| <4, ary or moral; the,, remedy is frequently obtained 


y leaving her to act in her own way; the regimen of all- 
ments restores our health of body, and that of men tran» 
quillity+of mind. Whatever may be the opinions which 
disturb our repose in society, they almost always vans 
into air in solitude. Sleep itself simply dispels our cha- 
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grin more gently. and more infallibly than a book of mo. 
als. If our distresses are immoveable, and such as break 
our rest, they may be mitigated by having recourse to GOD. 
Here is the central point toward which all the paths of 
humen li Conrege nongn an 

As to the evils of society they are no part of the plan of · 
Nature, but those very evils demonstrate the existence of 
another order of things; for is it natural to imagine, that 
the BEI xe good and just, who has disposed every thing 
on the earth to promote the happiness of man, will per- 
mit him to be deprived of it, without punishing the wretch 
who dared to counteract his gracious designs? Will He 
do nothing in behalf of the - virtuous but unfortunate 
man, whose constant study was to please Him, when He 
has loaded with blessings so many miscreants who abuse 
them? After having displayed a bounty which has met 
with no return, ill He fail in executing necessary justice? 
„But, wefare told, every thing dies with us. Here 
« we ought toc believe our o-] n experience; we were no- 
(e thing before our birth, and we shall be nothing after 
our death.“ I adopt the analogy; but if I take my 
point of comparison from the moment when I was no- 
thing, and when I came into existence, what becomes of 
this argument? Is not one positive proof better than all 
the negative proofs in the world? You conclude from an 
unknown past to an unknown future, to perpetuate the 
nothingness of man; and I, for my part, deduce my con- 
quence from the present which I know, to the future 
which I do not know, as an assurance of this future ex- 
istence. I proceed on the presumption of a goodness and 
a justice to come, from the instances of goodness and jus- 
tice which I actually see diffused over the universe. 

Besides, if we have in our present state the desire and 
the presentiment only of a life to come; and if no one 
erer returned thence to give us information concerning it, 
the reason is, a proof more sensible would be inconsistent 
with the nature of our present life on the earth. Evidence 
on this point must involve the same inconveniencies with 
that of the existence of GOD, Were we assured by some 
censible demonstration, that a world to come was prepared 
for us, I have the fullest conviction that alk ebe pursuits of 


- 


14 | | 
this world would from that instant be abandoned.” "This 
rspective' of a divine felicity- here below, would throy 
URL SC TERLYSOFT ev 


£3546 qi, . TELE LT 57 i 
us into a lethargic rapture: © 


*” The passage from one World to another being in een 
man's power, Nature has involved it in obscurity, Inf 
planted doubt and apprehension to guard the passage. 
It would appear, we are told by some, that the idea d 
the immortality of the soul, could arise only from the spe. 
eulations of men of genius, who, considering the combi. 
nation of this universe, and the connection which present 
scenes have with those which precede them, must hay 
thence concluded, that they had a necessary connectiot 
with futurity ; or else, that this idea of immortalith uu 
introduced by legislators, in a state of polished society, u 
furnishing a distant hope, tending to console mankind un- 
der the pressure of their political injustiee. But if thi 
were the case, how could it havè found its way into the 
desert, and entered the head of a Negro, of x Carib, d 
2 Patagonian, of à Tartar? How is it possible that 9 
many Nations, sepafated by vast oceans, 80 different ii 
manners and in language, should have unanimously adoptel 
one opinion; nations which frequently affect, from m 
tional animosity, a deviation from the most trivial us 
toms of their neighbours? 4! 
All believe in the immortality of the soul. Whence 
could they have derived a belief so flatly contradicted ly 
their daily experience? They every day see their friend 
die; but the day never comes When any one re-appean 
Shall we be told it is pride which cherishes this fond opt 
nion in their breasts? What; is it pride that induces 
wretched negro in the West Indies to hang himself, u 
the hope of returning to his own country, where a seco 
state of slavery awaits him? Other nations, such as the 
istanders of Taiti, restrict the hope of this immortality 
to a renovation of precisely the same life which they at 
going to leave. Ah! the passions present to man far dit 
ferent plans of felicity ; and the miseries of his existench 
and the illumination of his reason, would long ago hate 
destroyed the life that is, had not the hope of a life u 
come been, in the human breast, the result of a supern® 
tural feeling. CERES c TYBRA. 0. 
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But wherefore is man the only one of all animals sub- 
jected to other evils than those of Nature? Wherefore 
zhould he have been abandoned to himself, disposed as he 
is to go astray? He is therefore the victim of some ma- 
lignant being. WEN , her por vans ol 

It is the province of religion to take us up where philo- 
xophy leaves us; the nature of the ills which we endure 
unfolds their origin. If man renders himself unhappy, 
it is because he would himself be the arbiter of his own 


evil, and at the bottom of which hope alone remained; a 


the felicity and the fall of a first man. OE 
But there is no need to have recourse to foreign testi- 
monies. We carry the most unquestionable evidence in 


ourselves. The beauties of Nature bear witness to the 


truths of religion. There exists not a single animal but 


his birth upward, is overwhelmed with calamity. First, 


if the mother who bore him were not to rear him for se- 
veral years, he would perish of hunger, of heat, or of cold. 

Wretched mortals! Seek your happiness in virtue, and 
you will have no ground of complaint against Nature. 
Despise that useless knowledge, and those unreasonable 


prejudices which have corrupted the earth, and which 
; every age subverts in its turn. Love those laws which are 
, eternal, Your destiny is not abandoned to chance, nor to 


mischievous demons, Recall those times, the recollection 
of which is still fresh among all nations. The brute 
creation every where found the means of supporting life; 
man alone had neither aliment, nor clothing, nor instinct. 

Divine wisdom left man to himself, in order to bring 
him back to GOD. She scattered her blessings over the 


lore every different region of it; that he might expand 


n bis reason by the inspection of her works, and that he 
might become enamoured of her from a sense of her be- 


- 


felicity. Man is a god in exile, The reign of Saturn, 
the golden age, Pandora's box, from which issued every þ 


thousand similar allegories, diffused over all nations, attest 


existence of GOD, and the miseries of man confirm the 


what is lodged, clothed, fed by the hand of nature, with- 
out care, and almost without labour. Man alone, from 


he is born naked, and possessed of so little instinct, that 


whole earth, that in order to gather them he might ex- 
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'tiefits; She placed between herself and bim; harm 


leasures, rapturous discoveries, pure delights, and en, 


of ess hopes, in order to lead him to herself, step by steg 


through the path of knowledge and happiness. She fence 
his way on both sides, by fear, by languor, by remote, 
by pain, by all the ills of life, as boundaries destined t. 
prevent him from wandering and losing himself. The 
mother thus scatters fruit along the ground to induce her 
child to learn to walk; she keeps at a little distance 
Smiles to him, calls him, stretches out her arms toward; 
him: but if he happens to fall, she flies to his assistance 
she wipes away his tears, and comforts him. 15 

Thus Providence interposes for the relief of man, wy. 
plying his wants in a thousand extraordinary ways. What 
would have become of him in the earliest ages, had he 
been abandoned to his own reason, still unaided by expe. 
rience? Where found he corn, which at this day congti 
tutes a principal part of the food of so many nations, 
and which the earth, while it spontaneously produces al 


sorts of plants, no where exhibits? Who uy t him agri- 
culture, an art so simple, that the most stupi 


| of mankind 
is capable of learning it, and yet so sublime, that the 
most intelligent of animals never can pretend to practis 


it? There is scarcely an animal but what supports its lik 


: divinity. 


by vegetables, but what has daily experience of their re: 


production, and which does not employ, in quest of tho 


that suit them, many more combinations than would hare 
been necessary for re-sowing them. 5 

But on what did man himself subsist, till an Lis or 
Ceres revealed to him this blessing of the skies? Who 
Shewed him, in the first ages of the world, the original 
fruits of the orchard scattered over the forests, and the 
alimentary roots concealed in the bosom of the Earth! 
Must he not a thousand times have died of hunger, before 
he had collected a sufficiency to support life, or of poison 
before he had learned to select, or of fatigue and restles- 
ness, before he had formed round his habitation grass-plots 
and arbours? This art, the image of creation, was fe- 
served for that being alone who bare the impression of tht 


ny 


If Providence had abandoned man to himself, on pro- 
ceeding from the hands of the Creator, what would have 
become of him? Could he have said to the plains: Ye 
unknown forests, shew me the fruits which are my inhe- 
ritance? Earth open and disclose, in the roots buried under 
thy surface, my destined aliment? Ye plants, on which 
my life depends, manifest to me your qualities, and sup- 

ly the instinct which Nature has denied ? Could he have 
45 recourse, in his distress, to the compassion of the 
beasts, and, ready to perish with hunger, have said to the 
cow: Take me into the number of * children, and let 
me share with thy offspring the produce of one of thy su- 
perfluous teats? When the breath of the north- wind made 
him Shiver with cold, would the wild goat and timid sheep 
have run at his call to warm him with their fleeces ? Wan- 
dering, without a protector and without an asylum, when 
he heard by night the howlings of ferocious animals de- 
manding their prey, could he have made supplication to 
the generous dog, and said to him: Be thou my defender, 


and I will make thee my slave? Who could have subjected 
to his authority so many animals which stood in no need 


of him, which surpassed him in cunning, in speed, in 
strength, unless the hand which, notwithstanding his fall, 
destined him still to empire, had humbled their heads to 
the obedience of his, will? LOT OE Lg 

How was it possible for him, with a reason less infal- 


lible than their instinct, to raise himself up to the very 


heavens, to measure the course of the stars, to cross the 
ocean, to call down the thunder, to imitate most of the 
works and appearances of Nature? We are struck with 
astonishment at these things now; but I am much rather 
astonished that a sense of deity should have spoken to his 


heart long before a comprehension of the works of Na- 
ture had perfected his understanding. View him in the | 


state of Nature, engaged in perpetual war with the ele- 
ments, with beasts of prey, with his fellow-creatures, 


7 


with himself; frequently reduced to situations of subjec- - 


tion which no other animal could possibly support; and 


he is the only being who discovers, in the very depth of 


misery, the character of infinity, and the restlessness of 
immortality, He erects trophies; he engraves the record 
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of his atchievements on the bark of trees; he celebrate 
his funeral obsequies, and puts reverence on the ashes d 
his forefathers, ee whom he has received an inheritand 
30 fatal. FF — 2 | 
He is'incessantly. agitated by the rage of love or of ye. 
geance. When he is not the victim of his fellow-me, 
he is their tyrant : and he alone knows that justice a 
goodness govern the world, and that virtue exalts man u 
heaven. He receives from his cradle none of the presen 
of Nature, no soft fleece, no plumage, no defensive ar 
mour, no tool for, a life so painful and laborious; and he 
is the only being who invites the Gods to his birth, to li 
nuptials, and to his funeral obsequies. + | 
1 far he may have been misled by extrayagan 


| opinions, whenever he is struck by unexpected bursts d 
joy or grief, his soul, by an involuntary movement, tale 
refuge in the bosom of deity. He. cries out: Ah, ny 


GOD! He raises to heaven suppliant hands, and eye 
bathed with tears, in hope of there finding a father. Ah! 
the wants of man bear witness to the providence of a $1: 
preme Being. He has made man feeble and ignorant 
only that he may stay himself on his strength, and illi 


minate himself by his light; and so far is it from being 


true, that chance or malignant spirits domineer over 1 
world, where every thing concurred to destroy a creature 
so wretched, his preservation, his enjoyments, and lis 
empire, demonstrate, that at all times a beneficent Gol 
has been the friend and the protector of human life. 
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OBJECTIONS AGAINST THE METHODS or OUR REASON, AND 
| THE PRINCIPLES. OF OUR. SCIENCES. - : 


F in the course of this work, and particularly in this 
article, I have combatted our natural sciences, it is 
only so far as system is concerned: I give them full credit 
on the side of observation; besides, I highly respect the 
persons Who devote themselves to the pursuit of science. 
know nothing in the world more estimable, next to the 
virtuous man, than the man of real knowledge, if, how- 
ever, it be possible to separate the sciences from virtue. 
What sacrifices and privations does not the cultivation of 
them demand! While the herd of mankind is growing 
rich and renowned by agriculture, commerce, navigation, 
and the arts, it has been frequently seen, that those who 
cleared the way for all the rest, lived in indigenee them- 
selves, unknown to and disregarded by their cotempora- 
ries. The man of science, like the torch, illuminates all 

around him, and remains himself in obscurity. = 
I have attacked then, neither the learned whom I ho- 


honour, nor the sciences which have been my consolation 


through life; but had time permitted, I would have dis- 
puted every inch of ground with our methods and our sys- 
tems. They have thrown us into such a variety of absurd 
opinions, in every branch of scientific research, that I do 
not hesitate to affirm, our libraries at this day contain more 
of error than information. Nay, I could venture to wager, 
that were you to introduce a blind man into the king's li- 
brary, and let him take out any book at à venture, the 
first page of that book on which he may chance to lay 
his hand, shall contain an error. 

By our very methods of acquiring knowledge, we are 
deluded into error. First, to sueceed in the search of truth, 
we ought to be entirely exempted from the influence of 
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passion; and yet, from our earliest infancy, the passions 
are wilfully set afloat, and thus reason receives an impro- 
per bias from the very first. This maxim is, laid down as 
the fundamental basis of all conduct, and of all opinion, 
make your fortune. The effect of this is we no longer 
prize any thing but what has some relation to this appetite. 

In order to our believing in God, some person of con- 
sequence must assure us there is one. If Fenelon says it is 
so we admit it, because Fenelon was preceptor to the duke 
of Burgundy, an archbishop, a man of quality, and ad- 
dressed by the title of my lord. We are fully convinced 
of the existence of GOD by the arguments of Fenelon, 
because his credit reflects some upon ourselves. I do not 
mean to affirm, however, that his virtue contributed 
nothing to the force of his reasoning: but no farther than 
as it stands in, connection with his reputation and his 
fortune; for were we to meet this same virtue in a porter, 
its lustre would fade in our eyes. 

I beg leave to suggest some probabilities in favour of 
the sun's motion round the earth. The astronomers of 
« Greenwich, having discovered that a star of Taurus 
% has a declination of two minutes every twenty-four 
% hours; that this star not being dim, and having no 


„& train, cannot be considered as a comet, communicated 


« their observations to the astronomers of Paris, who 
4 found them accurate. M. Messier was appointed to 
make a report of this to the academy of sciences, at their 
next meeting *.“ | 

If the stars are suns, here then is a sun in motion, and 
that motion is a presumption, at least, that ours may move. 

The stability of the earth may be presumed from this 
circumstance, that the distance of the stars never changes 
with respect to us, which must perceptibly take place, if 
we performed every year, as is alleged, a round of sixty- 
four millions of leagues in diameter through the heavens; 


for in a space so vast, we must of necessity draw nigher 
to some, and remove from others. 


illions of leagues we are told, dwindle toa 


- Sixty-four m 


point in the heavens, compared to the distance of the stars. 


* Extract from the Courier de Europe, Friday, 4th May, 1781. 
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I am much in doubt as to the truth of this. The sun, 
which is a million of times greater than the earth, presents 
an apparent diameter of only six inches at the distance of 


thirty-two millions of leagues from us. If this distance | 


reduces to a diameter so small, a body so immense, it is 
impossible to doubt that double the distance, namely, 
sixty-four millions of leagues would diminish it still much 
more, and reduce it perhaps, to the apparent magnitude 
of a star; and it is far from being impossible, that on 
being thus diminished, and on our still removing sixty- 
four millions of leagues farther, he would entirely disap- 
pear. How comes it to pass then, that when the earth 


approaches or removes to this distance from the stars in 


the firmament, in performing its annual cirele, no one of 
those stars increases or diminishes in magnitude with res- 
pect to us. N 

submit some farther observations, tending to prove 
that the stars have, at least, motions peculiar to themselves. 
The ancient astronomers have observed, in the neck of 
the whale, a star which presented much variety in its ap- 
pearances; sometimes it appeared for three months toge- 
ther, sometimes during a longer interval; sometimes its 
apparent magnitude was greater, sometimes smaller. The 
time of its appearances was irregular. The same astro- 
nomers report, that they had observed a new star in the 
heart of the swan, which from time to time disappeared. 
In the year 1600, it was equal to a star of the first mag- 
nitude ; it gradualiy diminished, and at length disappeared. 
M. Cassini perceived it in 1655. It increased for five 
years successively; it then began to decrease, and re- 
appeared no more. In 1670 a new star was observed near 
the head of the wan. Father Anselm, a Carthusian friar, 
and several other astronomers, made the observation. It 
disappeared, and became again visible in 1672. From 
that period it was Seen no more till 1709, and in 1713 it 
totally disappeared. _ 

These examples demonstrate, that the stars not only 


have motions, but that they describe curves very different 


from the circles and the ellipses which we have assigned 

to the heavenly bodies. I am fully persuaded, that there 

is among these the same variety of motion, as between 
0 N 
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chose of many terrestrial bodies; and that there are start 
which describe e spirals, and many other curves of 
which we have not so much as an idee. 
Some explain the system of the universe, without de- 
ducing any consequence from it. They ascribe to it laws 
Which have so much accuracy and precision that they leave 
to the divine providence nothing more to do. They repre- 
sent the Supreme Being as a Geometrician, or a Mechanist 
Who amuses himself with making spheres, merely for the 
pleasure of setting them a spinning round. They pay no 
regard to harmonies, and other moral causes: though the 
exactness of their observations may do them honour, their 
Tesults are by no means satisfactory. Their manner of 
reasoning on Nature resembles that of a savage, who, on 
observing in one of our cities, the motion of the indexes 
of a public clock, and __ that on their pointing in a 
certain direction upon the hour plate, the turrets fell a 
shaking, crowds issued into the-streets, and a considerable 
part of the inhabitants were put in motion, should thence 
conclude, that a clock was the principle of all Europian 
occupations. This is the defect to be imputed to most of 
the sciences, which without consulting the end of the ope- 
rations of Nature, perplex themselves in an unprofitable 
investigation of the means. The astronomer considers 
only the the course of the stars, without paying the slightest 
attention to the relations which they have with the seasons. 


Chemistry having discovered in the aggregation of bodies 


only saline particles, which mutually assimilate, sees 
nothing but salt as the principle and the object. Algebra 
having been invented in order to facilitate calculation, has 
degenerated into a science Which calculates only imagi- 
nary magnitudes, and which proposes to itself theorems 
only, totally inapplicable to the demands of human life. 
From all this results an infinity of disorders far beyond 
what I am able to express. The view of Nature which 
Suggests to nations the most savage, not only the idea of 
A GOD, but that of an infinity of GODS, presents to the 
philosophers of the day only the idea of furnaces, of 
spheres, of stills, and of crystallizations. | 
The Naiads, the Sylvans, Apollo, Neptune, Jupiter, 
impressed upon the ancients some respeet at least, for the 
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works of creation, and attached them still farther to their 
country by a sentiment of religion, But our machinery 
destroys the harmonies of Nature and of society. The 
first is to us nothing but a gloomy theatre, composed of 
levers, pulleys, weights and springs ; and the second merely 
a school for disputation. Those systems we are told give 
exercise to the mental faculties: it may be so, but may | 
they not likewise mislead the understanding? but the heart 
is in no less danger of being depraved. While the head is 
laying down principles, the heart is frequently deducing 
consequences—lf every thing is the production of unintel- 
ligent powers, of attractions, of fermentations, the play 
of fibres, of masses, we then are subjected to their laws, 
as all other bodies are: Women and children deduce these 
consequences. What in the mean time becomes of vir- 
tue? You must submit, say these ingenious gentlemen, to 
the laws of Nature So then we must obey the power of 
gravity; sit down, and walk no more Nature speaks to 
us by a hundred thousand voices Which of these is now 
sounding in our ears? What will you adopt as the rule of 
your life, the example of fishes, of quadrupeds, of plants, 
or even of the heavenly bodies? 5 _—_— 

There are Metaphysicians who without paying regard 
to any one law of physics, explain to you the whole sys- 
tem of the universe by means of abstract ideas. But this 
is a proof that their system is not the system of Nature, 
namely that with their materials and their method, it 
would be an easy matter to subvert their order, and to 
frame another totally different from it, provided one were 
disposed to take the small trouble which it requires. Nay, 
a reflection arises out of this, which levels a mortal blow 
at the pride of human understanding; it is this, that all 
these efforts of the genius of man so far from being able 
to construct a world, are incapable of so much as putting 
à grain of sand in motion. 1 

There are others who consider the state in which we 
live, as a state of progressive ruin and of punishment.— 
They proceed on the supposition, conformable to the 
authority of the sacred writings, that this earth once ex- 
isted with other harmonies. I readily admit what scrĩpture 
Says on this subject, but I object to the explanations of 
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commentators. Such is the weakness of our intellectual 
powers, that we are incapable of conceiving or imagining 
any thing beyond what Nature actually exhibits to us. 
They are grossly mistaken, accordingly, when they affirm, 
for instance, that when the earth was in a state of per- 
fection, the sun was constantly in the equator ; that the 
days and nights were perpetually equal; that there was 
an eternal spring; that the whole face of the ground was 
smooth and level, and so on. ; $5 
Were the 'sun constantly in the equator, T question 
whether a single spot of the globe would be habitable. 
First, the torrid Zone would be burnt up by his fervent 
heat, as has been already demonstrated ; the two icy zones 
would extend much farther than they do at present ; the 
temperate zones would be at least as cold toward their 
middle as they are with us at the vernal equinox ; and 
this temperature would prevent the greatest part of fruits 
from coming to maturity. I know not where the perpe- 
_ tual spring would be, but if it could any where exist, never 
could autumn exist there likewise. he case would be 
still worse were there neither rocks nor mountains on the 
Surface of the globe, for not one river, nay not a brook of 
water, would flow over the whole earth. There would 
be neither shelter nor reflex to the north to cherish the 
germination of plants, and there would be neither shade 
nor moisture to the south to preserve them from the heat. 
These wonderful arrangements actually exist in Finland, 
in Sweden, at Spitzberghen, and over the whole northern 
regions, which become loaded with rocks in proportion 
as the latitude increases; and they rise in like manner in 
the Antilles, in the Isle of France, and in all the other 
islands and districts comprehended between the tropics, 
where the face of the ground is covered over with rocks, 
especially toward the line; in Ethiopia, the territory of 
which Nature has overspread with vast and lofty rocks, 
almost perpendicular, which form all around them deep 
valleys, delightfully shady and cool. Thus, as was be- 
fore observed, in order to refute our pretended plans of 
perfection, it is sufficient to admit them. | 
There is another class of literati who never deviate 
from their track, and who abstain from looking at any 
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thing beyond it, however rich in facts they may be; such 
are the botanists. They have observed the sexual parts in 
plants, and employ themselves entirely in collecting and 
arranging them conformable to the number of thoſe parts, 
without troubling themselves about knowing any thing 


farther of them. When they have classed them in their 


heads and in their herbals, into umbellated, into rose- 


formed, or into tubulous, with the number of their sta- 


mina; if to this they are able to affix a. parcel of Greek 
terms, they are possessed, as they imagine, of the com- 
plete system of vegetation. by J 
Others of them, to do them justice, go somewhat far- 
ther. They study the principles of plants, and in order 
to attain their object, pound them in mortars, or dissolve 
them in their alembics. The process being completed, 
they exhibit salts, oils, earths, and tell you gravely, these 
are the principles of such and such a plant. For my own 
part, I no more believe that any one can shew me the 
principles of a plant in a phial, than he can display those 
of a wolf, or of a sheep, in a kettle. I respect the mys- 


terious operations of chemistry, but whenever they act on 


vegetables, the process destroys them. Permit me to 
quote the decision which an eminent physician has pro- 
nounced on his own experiments. I mean Doctor F. B. 
Chomel, in the preliminary discourse to his useful Abridg- 


ment of the History of common plants“. Two thou- 


sand analyses nearly,“ says he, „of different plants, 
„made by the Chemists of the Royal Academy of 
« Sciences, have afforded us no farther information than 
« this, that from all vegetables may be extracted a cer- 
« tain quantity of an acid liquor, more or less of essen- 
« tial or fetid oil, of salt fixed, volatile, or concrete, of 
« insIpid-phlegm, and of earth; and in many cases almost 
the same principles, and in the same quantities, from 
plants whose virtues are extremely different. This 
very tedious and very painful pursuit, accordingly, has 
« turned out a merely useless attempt toward a discovery 
« of the effects of plants, and has served only to unde- 
ceive us respecting the prejudices which might have 


Vol. I. page 39. 
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«© been entertained in favour of such an analysis.“ He 
adds, that the celebrated Chemist Homberg having sown 
the seeds of the same plants in two frames filled with 
earth, impregnated with a strong lye, one of which was 


afterwards watered with common water, and the other 


with water in which nitre had been dissolved, these plants 
re- produced very nearly the same principles. Here, then, 
is our systematic science completely overturned, for it can 


discover the essential qualities of plants neither by their 


composition nor their decomposition. e 
Many other errors have been adopted respecting the 
laws of the expansion and the fecundation of plants. "The 
ancients had distinguished, in many plants, males and 
Females; and a fecundation, by means of emanations of 
the seminal powder, such as in the date-bearing palm-tree, 
We have applied this law to the whole vegetable kingdom, 
It embraces, no doubt, a very extensive field; but how 
many vegetables, besides, propagate themselves by suckers, 
by slips, by knittings, by the extremities of their branches! 
Here are then, in the same kingdom, various methods of 
te- production. Nevertheless when we perceive no longer 
in Nature, the law which has once been adopted in our 
books of science, we are weak enough to imagine that she 
has gone astray. We have only one thread, and when it 
srlaps we conclude, that the system of the universe must 
be on the point of dissolution. The supreme intelligence 
disappears from before our eyes the moment that our own 
happens to be a little disturbed. I entertain no doubt, 
however, that the AuTHoR of Nature has established 
Jaws for the vegetable world, now so generally studied, 
which are still to us entirely unknown. 

Physical laws are subordinate to the laws of utility. 
Medicine has deduced a multitude of errors from apparent 
'analogies of the vegetable and animal kingdoms. Tt is 
bufficient to examine the train of our studies to be satisfied 
that they are liable to strong suspicions, She pursues the 
operations of the soul through the structure of a corps, 
and the functions of life in the lethargy of death. If she 
happens to perceive some valuable property in a vegetable, 
she exalts it into an universal remedy. Listen to her 
aphorisms. Plants are useful to human life: hence She 
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concludes;] that u vegetable diet will make a man'line-Gig 


several ages. Who is able to enumerate the books, the 
treatises, the panegyrics, which have heen composed on 
the virtues of plants! Multitudes of patients die, not with- 
standing, with their stomachs full of those wonderful 
mimpleee p | | TIT, 

he life of man is the result of all the moral adapta- 
tions, and depends much more on sobriety, on temperance, 
and the other virtues, than on the nature of aliments. The 


animals which live entirely on plants, do they attain even 


so much as the age of man? The deer and wild goats 
which feed on the admirable vulnerary herbs of Switzer- 
land ought never to die; nevertheless, they are very short 
lived. The bees which suck the nectar of their flowers 
likewise die, and several of their species in the space of 
one year. There is a limitted term fixed for the life of 
every kind of animal, and a regimen: peculiar to it; that 
of man alone extends to every variety of aliment. The 

Tartar lives on raw horse- flesh, the Dutchman on fish, 
another nation on roots, another on milk diet; and in all 
countries you meet with old people. Vice alone, and 
mental uneasiness, shorten human life; and I am per- 
suaded that the moral affections are of such extensive in- 
fluence with respect to man, that there is not one in the 


whole catalogue of diseases but what owes it's origin to 


them. | | | 
Nature presents to us, on every side, nothing but har- 
monies and adaptations to our necessities, and we will 
obstinately persist in vain efforts to trace her up to the 
causes which she employs, as if we meant to extort from 


her the secrets of her power. We do not so much as 


know the most common principles which she sets a work- 
ing in our hands and in our feet. Earth, water, air, and 
fire, are elements, as we say. But under what form must 
earth appear in orcler to be an element? That stratum 
called humus, which almost every where covers it, and 
which serves as a basis to the vegetable kingdom, is a 
refuse of all sorts of substances, of marl, of sand, of clay, 
of vegetables. 5 

Is it the sand which constitutes its elementary part? 
Sand appears to be a secretion from the rock. Is it 


; 5 5 

the rock, then, which is an element? But it has the ap. 
pearance in its turn, of being an aggregation of sand, 
as we see it in masses of free-stone. Whether of the 
two, sand or rock, was the enn e of the other? And 


which took the precedency in the formation of the globe? 
Supposing us possessed of authentic information as to this 
particular, what ground have we gained? There are 
rocks formed of aggregations of all sorts. Granite is 
composed of grains; marbles and calcareous stones, of 
the paste of shells and madrẽpores. There are like wise 
banks of sand, composed of the wreck of all these stones: 
I have seen the sand of crystal. 18 . 
Shell- fish, which seem to give us some light respecting 
the nature of calcareous stone, by no means indicate to 
us the primitive origin of that substance; for they them- 
selves form their shells of the refuse that swims in the 


seas. The difficulties increase as you attempt to explain 


the formation of so many various bodies issuing out of the 
earth, and nourished by it. In vain you call to your 
assistance analogies, assimilations, homogeneities, and 
heterogeneities. Is it not strange that thousands of spe- 
cies of resinous, oily, elastic, soft, and combustible vege- 
tables, should differ so entirely from the rugged and stom 
soil which produces them? | 5h 

The Siamese philosophers easily get rid of all embar- 


rassment on the subject, for they admit in Nature, a 


fifth element which is wood. But this supplement is in- 
capable of carrying them very far; for it is still more 
astonishing, that animal substance should be formed of 
vegetable, than that this last should be formed of fossil. 
Which way does it become sensible, living and impas- 
sioned? They admit I grant, the interposition of the sun's 


action. But how is it possible that the sun should be in 


animals, the cause of any moral affection ; or if you like 
the phrase better, of any passion, when we do not see 
it exercising a disposing influence even on the component 

arts of plants? For example, its general effect is to dry 
that which is humid. How comes it to pass, then, that 
in a peach exposed to its action, the pulp externally should 
be meltingly plump, and the nut within extremely 
hard; whereas the contrary takes place in the fruit 
of the cocoa-tree, which is replenisched with mulk 
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Neither has the sun more influence on the mechanical 
construction of animals: their interior parts which are 
most constantly moistened with humours, with blood and 
marrow, are frequently the hardest, such as the teeth and 
the bones; and the parts most exposed to the action of his 
heat are often very soft, as hair, feathers, the flesh, and 
the eyes. Once more, how comes it to pass, that there is 
so little analogy between plants tender, ligneous, liable to 


inwardly, and cloathed externally with a shell as hard as 


* 


putrefaction, and the earth which produces them; and 


between the corals and the madrepores of stone, which 
form banks so extensive between the tropics, and the sea- 
water in which they are formed? To all appearance the 
contrary ought to happen: the water ought to have pro- 
duced soft plants, and the earth solid plants. If things 
exist thus, there must undoubtedly be more than one 
good reason for it; I think I have a glimpse of a very 
tolerable one: it is this, that if these analogies actually 
took place, the two elements would in a short time become 
uninhabitable; they would soon be overwhelmed by their 
own vegetation. The sea would be incapable of breaking 


madrepores of wood, and the air of dissolving forests of 


stone. | ; | | 

The same doubts might be started respecting the nature 
of water. This element, we allege, is formed of small 
globules, which roll one over another; that it is to the sphe- 
rical form of its elementary particles we ought to ascribe 
its fluidity. But if these are globules, there must be be- 
tween them intervals and vacuities, without which they 
conld not be susceptible of motion. How comes it to pass 
then, that water is incompressible? If you apply to it a 
strong compressing power in a tube, it will force its way 
through the ' pores of that tube, though it be of gold; and 
will burst it if of iron. Employ what efforts you please, 
you will find it impossible to reduce it to a smaller size. 
But so far from knowing the form of its component parts, 
we cannot so much as determine that of the combined 
whole. Does it consist in being expanded into invisible 
vapours in the air, as the dew, or collected into mist in 


tie clouds, or consolidated into masses in the ice, or 
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finally in a fluid state, as in the rivers. Fluidity, it is 
zaid, forms one of its principal characters. Ves, be. 
cause we drink it in that state, and because, under this 

relation, it interests us the most. We determine its prin; 

cFipal character, as we do that of all the objects of Naturg 
for the reason which I have already suggested, from ow 
on most craving necessity; but this very character ap: 
pears foreign to it: for it owes its fluidity only to the 
action of the heat; if you deprive it of this, it changes 
into ice. It would be very singular, should it be made to 
appear, after all our fundamental definitions, that the 
natural state of water was to be solid, and that the natural 
state of earth was to be fluid: now this must actually he 
the case, if water owes its fluidity only to heat, and if 
earth is nothing but an aggregation of sands united by 
different glues, and attracted to a common centre, by the 
ral action of gravity. _ 1.1 
The elementary qualities of air, are not of more eas 
determination. Air, we say, is an elastic body; when 
it is shut up in the grains of gun- powder, the action of | 
fre dilates it to such a degree as to communicate to it the 
r of hurling a globe of iron to a prodigious distance. 
„„ how could it have been with all this elastity, com- 
pressed into the grains of a crumbling powder? If you 
put even any liquid substance into a state of fermentation 
in a flask, a thousand times more air will be separated from 
it, than you could force into the vessel without breaking 
it. How could this air be confined in a substance soft and 
fuid, without disengaging itself by its own action? 
The air when loaded with vapours we farther say is re- 
frangible. The farther we advance to the north, the more 

g elevated does the sun appear over the horizon, aboye the N c 

| ace which he actually occupies in the heavens. The 

Dutch mariners who passed the winter of 1597, in Nov te 

Zembla, after a night of several months, saw the sun m 

re- appear fifteen days sooner than they expected his retum. el 

All this is very well; but if vapours render the air refrat- WW a 

ble, why is, there no Aurora, nor twilight, nor an Wl f. 

. refraction of light whatever, between the tropics WW ti 

not even on the sea, where so many. vapours are exhaled p. 

by the constant action of the sun, that the horizon Þ BY ti 

sometimes quite involved in mist by them. | 
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The light is not refracted, says another philogopher, by 


the vapours, but by the cold; for the refraction of the: 


atmosphere is not so great at the end of summer, as at the 
Ae ien at the autumnal equinox; as at the vernal. 
] admit the truth of this observation; however, after 


hot days in summer, there is refraction to the north, 


as well as in our temperate climates, and there is none 
between the tropics: the cold, therefore, does not appear 
to me to be the mechanical cause of refraction, but it is 
the final cause of it. This wonderful multiplication-of 
light, which inereases in the atmosphere, in proportion 


to the intenseness of the cold, is, in my apprehension, @ 


consequence of the same law which transmits the moon 


into the northern signs, in proportion as the sun forsaxes 


them, and which causes her to illuminate the long nights 
of our pole, while the sun is under the horizon 3 for light 
be it what sort it may, is warm. These wonderful-har= 


monies are not in the nature of the elements, but in the 


will of Hi who has established them in subordination 
to the necessities of beings endowed with sensibility. 

Fire presents to us phenomena still more incompre- 
hensible; first of all, is fire matter? Matter aceording to 


the definitions of philosophy, is that which is divisible in 
length, breadth, and depth. Fire is divisible only in per- 


pendicular length. Never will you divide a flame, or 2 
ray of the sun in its horizontal breadth. Here, then, is 
matter divisible only in two dimensions. Besides it has 


no gravity, for it continually ascends; nor levity, for it 


descends, and penetrates bodies ever so much below it. 
Fire we are told, is contained in all bodies: But being of 
a consuming Nature how does it not devour them? How 
can it remain in water without being extinguished ? 
These difficulties, 'and several others, induced Newton 
to believe that fire was not an element, but certain subtile 
matter put in motion. Friction, it is true, and collision, 
elicit fire from several bodies. But how comes it that ait 
and water, though agitated ever so much, never catch 
fre? Nay, how comes it that water even gets cold by mo- 


tion, though its fluidity is entirely owing to its being im- 


pregnated by fire? Contrary to the nature of all other mo- 


tions, wherefore does that of fire go on in a constant state 
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of propagation, instead of meeting a check. All bodies 
lose their motion by communicating it. If you strike g. 
veral billiard balls with one, the motion is communicated 
among them, it is divided and lost. But a single spark of 
fire disengages from a piece of wood the igneous particle, 
or the subtile matter if. you will, which are contained in 
it, and the whole together increase their rapidity to such 
a degree, as to make one vast conflagration- of a whole 
fond nope wn plennputhroranh cata" $71 2d wa 

We are not better acquainted with the negative quali- 
ties. Cold, they tell us, is produced by the absence of 
heat; but if cold is merely a negative quality, how is it 
capable of producing positive effects? If you put into 
water a bottle of iced wine, as I have seen done in Russia 
oftener than once, you see, in a short time, ice of an inch 
in thickness cover the outside of the bottle. A block of 
ice diffuses cold all over the surrounding atmosphere. 
Darkness, nevertheless, which is a privation of light, 
diffuses no obscurity over surrounding light. If you open 
in a day of summer, a grotto at once dark and cool, the 
Surrounding light will not be in the least impaired by the 
darkness which it contained; but the heat of the adjacent 
atr will be perceptibly diminished by the cold air which 


issues from it. I am aware of the reply; it will be said, 


if there is no perceptible obscuration in the first case, it 


is owing to the extreme rapidity of light, which replaces 
the darkness; but this would be increasing the difficulty 
instead of removing it, by supposing that darkness too has 
positive effects, which we have not time now to animad- 
vert upon. | | 

It is however on such pretended fundamental principles 
that most of our systems of physics are reared. If we 
are in an error, or in a state of ignorance at the point of 
departure, it cannot be long before we go astray on the 
road; and it is really incredible with what facility, after 
having laid down our principles so slightly, we repay our- 
selves in consequences, in vague terms, and in contradic- 
tory ideas. 5 

I have seen, for example, the formation of thunder 
explajned in highly celebrated physical tracts. Some de- 
monstrate to you that it is produced by the collision of 
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two clouds, as if clouds or foggy vapours ever could: pros 
duce a collision! Others gravely tell you; that it is the effect 
of the air dilated by the sudden inflammation of the sul- 
phur and of the nitre which float in the air. But in order 
to its being capable of producing its ' tremendous explo- 
sions, we are under the necessity of supposing that the air 
| was confined in a body which made some resistance. If 
jou set fire to a great mass of gunpowder in an unconfined 
zituation, no explosion follows. I know very well that 
the detonation of thunder has been imitated in the experi- 
ment of fulminating powder; but the materials employed 


in the composition of it have a sort of tenacity. They 
undergo, on the part of the iron ladle which contains 


them, a resistance against which they sometimes act with 
so much violence as to perforate it. After all, to imitate 
a phenomenon is not to explain it. The other effects of 
thunder are explained with similar levity. As the air is 
found to be cooler after a thunder storm, the nitre, we are 
told, which is diffused through the atmosphere, is the cause 
of it; but was not that nitre there before the explosion, 
when we were almost suffocated with heat? Does nitre 
cool only when it is set on fire? According to this mode 
of reckoning, our batteries of cannon - ought to become 
glaciers. in the midst of a battle, for a world of nitre is 
kindled into flame on such occasions; they are under the 
necessity however of cooling the cannon with vinegar ; 
tor, after having been fired off twenty times in quick sue- 
cession, it is impossible to apply your hand to the piece. 


The flame of the nitre, though instantaneous, powerfully 


penetrates the metal, notwithstanding its thickness and 
solidity. | a h 

The heat, it is true, may like wise be occasioned by the 
interior. vibration of the parts. Whatever may be in this, 
the cooling of the air, after a thunder storm, proceeds, 
in my opinion, from that stratum of frozen Fair which 
Surrounds us, to the height of from twelve to fifteen hun- 
ied fathoms; and which, being divided and dilated at its 


base, by the fire of the stormy clouds, flows hastily into 


our atmosphere. Its motion determines the fire of the 
under, to direct itself contrary to its nature, toward the 


| 
| 


nor plate permit me at present to unfold. 
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earth. It produces still farther effects, which neither ting 


It was affirmed; in the last age, that the earth wu 
drawn out at the poles; and we are now positively told, 
that it is flattened there. I shall not at present enter int 
an examination of the principles from which this last con- 
clusion has been deduced; and the observations on which 
it has been supported. The flattening: of the earth at ile 


poles has been accounted for from a centrifugal force, tg 


which-likewise its motion through the heavens has been 


ascribed, though this pretended force, which has increase 
the diameter of the earth at the equator, has not the 


power of raising so much as # straw into the air. 

The flattening of the poles, they tell us, has been ascet. 
tained by the measurement of two terrestrial degrees, made 
at a vast ex pence, the one in Peru, near the equator, and 
the other in Lapland, bordering upon the polar circle“. 
Those experiments were made undoubtedly by men of ven 
great capacity and reputation; but persons of at least 
equal capacity, and of a name as high in the republic of 
science, had demonstrated upon other principles, and by 
other experiments, that the earth was lengthened at the 
poles: Cassini estimates at fifty leagues, the length by 
which the axis of the earth exceeds it's diameters, which 


gives to each of the poles twenty-five leagues of elevation 


over the circumference of the globe. We shall certainly 
enlist under the banner of this illustrious astronomer, if 
we consider the testimony of the eye as of any weight, fot 
the shade of the earth appears oval over its poles, in cen- 
tral eclipses of the moon, as was observed by Tycho Brhu 
and Kepler, These names are a host in themselves. 
But without considering any name as an authority when 
natural truths are concerned, we may conclude, from 
Simple analogies, the elongation of the axis of the earth 
If we consider, as has been already said, the two hemi- 
spheres as two mountains, whose bases are'at the equator, 
the summits at the poles, and the ocean which alternate) 
flows from one of these summits, as a great river descend- 


® Tt is evident that the conclusion from those very measurement 
ought to have been, that earth is lengthened at the poles. 
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ing from a mountain, we shall have under this point of 
view, objects of comparison which may assist us in de- 
termining the point of elevation from which the ocean 
takes'its rise, by the distance of the place where its course 
terminates. Thus the summit of Chimboraco, the most 
elevated of the Andes of Peru, out of which the river 
of the Amazons issues, having a league and one-third 
nearly of elevation above the mouth of the river, which 
is distant from it, in a strait line, about twenty-six de- 
grees, or six hundred and fifty leagues, it may be thence 
concluded that the summit of the pole must be elevated 
above the circumference of the earth nearly five leagues, 
in order to have a height / proportioned to the course of 
the ocean, which extends as far as the line ninety degrees 
distant, that is to say, two thousand two hundred and fifty 
leagues, in a straight line. 9 „ 

If we farther consider that the course of the ocean does 
not terminate at the line, but that when it descends in 
summer from our pole, it extends beyond the Cape of 
Good Hope, as far as the eastern extremities of Asia, 
where it forms the current known by the name of the wes- 
terly monsoon, which almost encompasses the globe, un- 
der the equator, we shall be under the necessity of assign- 
ing to the pole, from which it takes its departure, an ele- 
vation proportioned to the course which it is destined to 
perform, and of tripling at least, that elevation, in order 
to give its waters a sufficient declivity. I put it down 
then, at fifteen leagues; and if to this height we add that 
of the ices which are there accumulated, the enormous 
pyramids of which over icy mountains, have sometimes 
an elevation of one-third above the heights which support 
them, we shall find that the poie can hardly have less than 
an elevation of the twenty-five leagues above the circum- 
ference which Cassini assigned to it. FH | 

Obelisks of ice ten leagues high, are not disproportioned 
to the center of cupolas of ice two thousand leagues in 
diameter, which, in winter, cover our northern hemi- 
sphere; and which have likewise in the southern hemi- 
sphere, in the month of February, that is, in the very 
midsummer of that hemisphete, prominent borders, ele- 
rated like promontories, and three thousand leagues at 
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least in circumference, according to the relation of Cap. 
tain Coole, who coasted round them in the years 1773 aud 
dan ooo; ee e e 
| : he analogy.which I establish between the two hemi. 
Spheres of the earth, the poles, and the ocean which flows 
from them, and two mountains, their peaks, and the rivers 
which there have their sources, is in the order of the har- 
monies of the globe, which exhibits à great number of 
Similar harmonies on a smaller scale in the continentz, 
and in most islands which are continents in miniature. 
+ It would appear, that philosophy has in all ages affected 
to find out very obscure causes, in order to explain the 
most common effects, in the view of -attracting the ad- 
miration of the vulgar, who in fact scarcely ever admire 
any thing but what they do not comprehend. She hay 
not failed to take the advantage of this weakness of man. 
kind by unfolding herself in a pomposity of words, or in 
the mysteries of geometry, the better to carry on the de. 
ception. For how many ages did she ring in our schoolg, 
the horror of a vacuum which she ascribed to Nature! 
How many sagacious pretended demonstrations gf this 
have been given, which were to crown their authors with 
never-fading laurels, but which are now gone to the land 
of forgetfulness ? 5 wg: | 1 85 
She disdains, on the other hand, to dwell on simple ob- 
servations, which bring down to the level of every caps 
city, the harmonies which unite. all the kingdoms of Na. 
ture. For example, the philosophy of our day refuses to 
the moon all influence over vegetables and over animals. 
It is nevertheless certain, that the most considerable 
growth of plants take place in the night time ; nay, that 
there are several vegetables which flower only during that 
season; that numerous classes of insects, birds, quadru- 
peds, and fishes, regulate their loves, their hunting matches, 
and their perigrinations according to the different phase 
of the orb of night. . But what, degrade philosophers to the 
experience of gardeners and fighermen ? What! condescend 
to think and talk like such groundlings ! | 
If philosophy denies the influence of the moon over the 
minuter objects of the carth, she makes it up amply by 
conferring on her a very extensive power over the globe 


. = 
elf,” without being over scrupulous about the $elf=con- 
tradiction. She affirms that the moon, in passing over the 
ocean, presses upon it, and thus occasions the flux of the 
tides on its shores. But how is it possible that the moon 
ghould compress our atmosphere, which only extends, they 
$ay, to a score of leagues at most, from us? Or, adtnit- 
ung a subtle matter, and possessed of great elasticity, 
which should extend from our seas as far as the globe 
of the moon, how could this matter be compressed by it, 
unless you suppose it confined in a channel? Must it not, 
in its actual state, extend to the right and left, while the 
action of the planet found it impossible to make itself 
felt on any one determinate point of the circumference of 
our globe ? 5 n eee PH IIS 1 

Besides, why does not the moon act on lakes and seas 
of small extent, where there are no tides? Their small 
ness ought no more to exempt them from the influence of 
her gravitation, than deprive them of the benefit of her 
light, Why are tides almost imperceptible in the Medi- 
terranean? Wherefore do they undergo in many places, 
intermittent movements, and retardations of two or three 
days? Wherefore, in a word, toward the north, do they 
come from the north, from the east, or from the west, 
and not from the south, as was observed with surprize by 
Martens, Barents, Linschotten and Ellis, who expected to see 
them come from the equator, as on the coasts of Europe ? 
The principal movements of the sea, it must be al- 
lowed, take place in our hemisphere, at the same times 
with the principal phases of the moon, but we ought not 
from thence to conclude their necessary dependance, and 
still less explain it by laws which are not demonstrated. 
The currents and the tides of the ocean proceed, as I think 
] have proved, from the effusion of the ices of the poles, 
which depend in their turn on the variety of the course 
of the sun, as he approaches less or more toward either 
pole; and as the phases of the moon are themselves regu- 
lated by the course of the orb of day: this is the reason 
why both take place at the same time. | 

Farther, the moon when full, has, as we have already 
observed, an effective and evaporating warmth, she mut 
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act, therefore, on the polar ices, especially when at the 


' that her light did not warm, after experiments made a 


nuity; we can lay hold of nothing in Nature except r- 


cha p. 101. 
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full“. The Academy of Sciences formerly maintaine 


her rays and on the ball of a thermometer with a burning 
mirror. But this is not the first error into which we har 


been betrayed by our books and our machinery, as w 
shall see when we come to speak of the decomposition d 
the solar ray by the prism. Neither is it the first time 

that an assembly of literati have, without examination, Wl 
adopted an opinion on the authority of persons who mad il. 
experiments with much formality and stateliness; and thi : 
is the Way that errors get into vogue; the one in questian . 
Has, however, been completely refuted, first at Rome, and \ 
afterward at Paris, by a very simple experiment. Some WW. 
one took a fancy to expose a vessel full of water to the # 
light of the moon, and to place one similar to it in the # 


shade. The water in the first vessel was evaporated muck 
sooner than that in the second. „ | 
To no purpose do we exert all our industry and inge 


sults and harmonies : first principles universally escape us; 
and what is worst of all, the methods of our sciences have 
exercised a pernicious influence on our morals and on our 
religion. It is very easy to mislead men with respect ſh... 
an intelligence which governs all things, when nothing i 
presented to them as first causes but mechanical means. 
Alas! it is not by these that we shall be able to find oui 
way toward that heaven which we pretend to know 9 
well. The greatest of mankind have cast an eye thither- 
ward as their last asylum. Cicero flattered himself wit 
the hope of being, after death, an inhabitant of the stat; 
and Czsar, from that elevation, to preside over the de- f 
tiny of Rome. | A J 
How! as the reward of our virtues, is our destination n 
to mount no higher than this, to be confounded with the 


This observation was made more than sixteen hundred yean 
ago. The Moon produces thaw ; dissolving all ices and frosts of 
the humidity of her influence.“ Pliny's Natural History. Bool i. 
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„ments! What, thy soul, O sublime Fenelon l to be ex- 
bed in inflammable air, and to have had on the earthy 
5 the sentiment of an order which did not exist even in the 
a heavens! How! among those stars so luminous, is there 
4 nothing but material globes; and in their motions, 50 
constant and so varied, nothing but blind attractions! 
s How! Every thing around us insensible matter, and no 


more; and intelligence given to man who could give him- 
zelf nothing, only to render him miserable! How! and 


which makes us raise our eyes to heaven, in the agony of 
sorrow, there to solicit relief! Ah! it is not thus that 
Nature has apportioned her gifts. We be wilder ourselves 


understanding up to the very principles of Nature, nay, 
of Dziry, we have stifled in the heart all feeling of 
both the one and the other. The same thing has befallen 
us which once befel a peasant who was living happily in 
a little valley in the heart of the Alps. A brook which 
lescended from those mountains, fertilized his garden.— 
bor a long time he adored, in tranquillity, the beneficent 
"WW \aiad who kept his stream perpetually flowing; and 
"Who increased its quantity and its coolness as the summer's 
0 cat increased. One day a fancy struck him that he would 
and discover the place where she concealed her inex- 
—Whustible urn. To prevent his going astray, he begins 
u ith pursuing upward the track of his rivulet. By little 
0 nd little he rises upon the mountain. Every step he 
7 Wakes, in ascending, discovers to him a thousand new ob- 
ers; plains, forests, rivers, kingdoms, boundless oceans. 
i cansported with delight, he proceeds in flattering hope 
k 5pecdily reaching the blessed abode where the gods 
eee over the destiny of this world. But, after a pain- 
00 8! scramble, he arrives at the bottom of a tremendous 
be W:cier; he no longer secs any thing around him but mists, 
vcks, torrents, precipices; all, all has vanished. Sweet 
"WP"! tranquil valley, humble roof, beneficent Natad ! his 
0 mony 1s now reduced to a cloud, and his divinity to 
mass of ice, | 


= 


can we have been deceived by the involuntary sentiment 


with our vain sciences; by driving the researches of our 


165 
In order to study Nature with understanding and a, 


vantage, all the parts must be viewed in their harmony 
and connection“. | JC 


The system of the harmonies of Nature, which I am proceeti 
to unfold, is, in my opinion, the only one which is within the reach 
of man, It was first displayed by Pythagoras of Samos, who was th 
father of philosophy, and the founder of that sect of Philosophen 
who have Veon transmitted to us by the name of Pythagoreans. Nera 
did a succession of men arise so enlightened as those sages were, in th 
natural sciences; and none whose discoveries reflect higher hopour 0 
the human understanding. There existed at that time philosophen, 
who maintained that water, fire, air, atoms, were the principles d 
things, Pythagoras insisted, in opposition to this doctrine, that th 
Principles of things were the adaptations and the proportions af which 
the harmonies were composed, and that goodness and intelligeng 
constituted the nature of GOD, ee PR 
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SrTrupx TENTH. 


OF SOME GENERAL LAWS OF NATURE, 
| | AND FIRST, 
OF PHYSICAL LAWS. 


WE Shall divide these laws into laws physical, and 
Y laws moral. 


Or CONFORMITY. ; | 


Though conformity be a perception of our reason, I 
place it at the head of physical laws, because it is the first 
feeling which we endeavour to gratify in examining na- 
tural objects; nay, there is a connection so intimate be- 
tween the physical character of those objects, and the in- 
stinct of every being possessed of sensibility, that a colour 
simply is sufficient to rouse the passions of animals.— 
A red object puts the bull into a rage, and suggests to most 
fowls and fishes the idea of prey. The objects of Nature 
display in man a feeling of a higher order, independent 
of his wants; it is that of conformity. It is by means of 
the multiplied conformities of Nature that man has formed 
his own reason; for reason means nothing else but the 
relation or conformity of things that exist. ! 

Animals have a sensibility only of objects which have 
particular conformities to their wants. It may be affirmed 
that they have, in this respect, a share of reason as perfect 
as our own. It is unquestionably true, that if all the 
particular rationality of all animals were united, the sum 
would probably transcend the general reason of man; for 
human reason has devised most of its arts and crafts, en- 
tirely from an imitation of their productions; besides, all 
animals come into the world with their peculiar industry, 
whereas man is under the necessity of acquiring his, at 
the expence of much time and reflection, and by imitating 
the industry and skill of another. But man excels them, 
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not only by uniting in himself alone the intelligence scat- 
tered over all the rest, but by his capability of rising up- 
ward to the source of all conformitjes, namely, to G00 
himself. The only character which essentially distin- 
guishes man from the animal is this, —he is a religious 
being. No one animal partakes with him of this sublime 
faculty. It may be considered as the principle of human 
intelligence; by it man is exalted above the instinct of 
the beasts, so as to be enabled to form a conception of 
the general plans of Nature. It was not Nature, as is 
commonly believed, which first pointed out GOD to man, 
but it is a sense of the DgiTyY in man which has indicated 
to him the order of Nature; the savages are religious 


long before they are naturalists. 


Accordingly, by the sentiment of this universal con- 
formity, man is struck with all possible conformities, 
though they may be foreign to him. He takes an interest 
in the history of an insect, and if his attention is not 
engaged in behalf of all the insects which surround him, 
it 1s because he perceives not their relations, unless there 
be some Reaumur at hand to display them to him; or els 
the constant habit of seeing them renders them insipid; 
perhaps it may be some odious or contemptible prejudice, 


for he is affected still more by moral than by physical ideas, 


and by his passions more than by his reason. +20 
We shall farther remark, that all the sentiments of 


conformity spring up in the heart of man at the sight of 


some useful end, which frequently has no manner of re- 
lation to his own personal wants: it follows that man is 
naturally good, for this very reason, that he is rational; 
seeing the aspect alone of a conformity, though entirely 


foreign to him, communicates a sense of pleasure. It is from 


this natural sentiment of goodness that the sight of a well 
proportioned animal conveys to us agreeable sensations, 


which increase in proportion as the creature unfolds its 


instinct. 

Once more, it is from a result of this natural goodness 
that want of conformity communicates a painful sensa- 
tion, which is always excited at sight of any thing incon- 
gruous. Thus we are shocked on looking at a monster. 
It gives us pain to see an animal wanting a foot or an eye. 
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or ORDER, 


A series of conformities which have a common centre 


constitutes order. There are conformities in the members 


of an animal, but order exists only in the body. Confor- 
mity refers to the detail, and order to the combination. 
Order extends our pleasure by collecting a great number 
of conformities, and it fixes them by giving them a deter- 
mination toward one centre. It discovers to us at once, 
in a single object, a succession of particular conformities, 
and the leading conformity to which they all refer. Thus 
order gives us pleasure, as F. endowed with a reason 
which embraces all Nature. It gives us pleasure, for 

example, to view the relations between the proboscis' of a 
bee and the nectareous juices of flowers; between those 
of her thighs, hollowed into spoons, and bristled with 
hairs, to the fine powder of the stamina which she there 
collects ; and finally, all the conformities of the organs of 


| this small insect, which are more ingenious and in much 


greater number than those of the largest animals. But 
the interest grows upon us when we see that one whose 
particular conformities we have been admiring, is only a 
single member of a numerous republic; and this republic 
itself is but a small colony of the immense nation of bees 
spread over the whole earth, from the line up to the shores 
of the frozen ocean. 

This nation again is subdivided into different species, 
conformable to the various species of flowers. There are 
many conformities among the other species of bees with 
which we are totally unacquainted. Nevertheless this 
vast nation, so varied in its colonies, and whose possessions 
are so extensive, is but one little family of the class of 
lies, of which we know, in our own climate alone, near 
x thousand species, most of them as distinct from each 
other, as to forms and instincts, as bees themselves are 
from other flies. OS 

All their classes, with their divisions and subdivisions, 
the minutest individual of Which presents a very extensive 
phere of conformities, are themselves only particular con- 
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formities ; only rays and points in the general sphere, of 
which man alone occupies the centre, and apprehend 
the immensity. From a sense of the general order two 
other sentiments obviously result; the one which throws 
us imperceptibly into the bosom of the DEIr , and the 


other which recals to us the perception of our wants; the 


one which exhibits to us, as the original cause, a Being 
infinitely intelligent without us, and the other, as the ul- 
timate end, a very limitted being in our own person. 
These two sentiments characterize the two powers of 
which man is constituted, the spiritual and the corporeal, 
A bee has a sentiment of the order of her hive, but she 
knows nothing beyond that. Man alone, of all animals, 
ssesses the sentiment of universal order, which is that of 
the Deity himself; and by carrying over the whole earth 
the virtues which are the fruits of it, whatever may be 
the differences which prejudice interposes between may 
and man, it is sure of alluring all hearts to itself. 


FT: 1 j 
HARMONY. 


Nature opposes beings to each other, in order to pro- 
duce between them agreeable conformities. This law has 
been acknowledged from the highest antiquity.” It is to 
be found in many passages of the Holy Scriptures. | 
produce one from the book of Ecclesiasticus* : Omnia 
duplicta, unum contra unum, & non fecit quidquam deeiit 
All things are double, one against another; and he hath 
© made nothing imperfect : one thing establisheth the 
« good of another.” 

It has been fruitful in discovery as well as that other; 
Nothing has been created in vain. It Ras been the source 


of taste in the arts and in eloquence. Out of contra- 


ries arise the pleasures of vision, hearing, touching, 
tasting, and all the attractions of beauty, of whatever kind 
it may be. But from contraries likewise arise* uglines, 
discord, and all the sensations which fill us with disgust. 
In this there is something very wonderful, that Nature 
should employ the same causes to produce effects so di- 


Ecclesiasticus, chap. xlii. ver. 24, 25. 
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ferent, - When she opposes contraries to each other, pain- 
ful affections are excited in us; but when she blends them, 
we are agreeably affected. From the opposition of con- 
traries springs discord, and from their union results har- 
mony. x : | e | 

Cala is the opposite of heat, light of darkness, earth of 
water; and the harmony of these contrary elements pro- 
duces effects the most clightfal : but if cold succeeds ra- 
pidly to heat, or heat to cold, most vegetables and ani- 
mals exposed to such sudden reyolutions are in danger of 

riching. Nature opposes in like manner at sea the 
white foam of the billows to the black colour of the rocks, 
in order to announce to the mariners from afar the danger 
of shallows. She frequently presents to them forms ana- 
logous to destruction, such as those of ferocious animals, 
of edifices in rujns, or of the keels of ships turned upward. 
Nature employs in like, manner those clashing oppositions, 
and those ominous signs, to express the characters of savage 
and dangerous animals of all kinds. The lion strolling 
by night through the solitudes of Africa announces his 
approach from a great distance by roarings, Which have a 
striking resemblance to the rolling of thunder. The vivid 
and instantaneous flashes of fire which dart from his eyes 
in the dark, exhibit besides, the appearance of that for- 
midable meteor, lightning. During the winter season, 
the howlings of the wolves in the forests of the north re- 
semble the whistling of the winds as they agitate the trees; 
the cries of birds + prey are shrill, piercing, and now and 
then interrupted by hollow notes. Nay, thcre are some 
which emit the sounds of a human being in pain. Such 
is the lom, a species of sea-fowl which feeds on the shelvy 
coast of Lapland“, on the dead bodies of animals which 
are there put ashore ; he cries like a man drowning. 

Noxious insects exhibit the same oppositions and the 
same signals of destruction. The gnat, thirsting after 
human blood, announces himself to the eye by the white 
points with which his brown coloured body is studded, 
and to the ear by his shrill notes, which disturb the tran- 
quillity of the grove, Do | | 


See John Schafer's History of Lapland. 
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But when two contraries come to be blended, of what. 
ever kind, the combination produces pleasure, beauty, and 
harmony. T call the instant and the point of their union 
harmonic expression. This is the only principle which J 
have been able to perceive in Nature ; for the elements 
themselves, as we have seen, are not simple; they always 
present accords formed of two contraries to analyses mul. 
tiplied without end. Thus, to resume some of the in- 
stances already adduced, the gentlest temperatures, and 
the most favourable in general to every species of vegeta- 
tion, are those of the seasons in which cold is blended with 
heat, as in the spring and autumn. They are then pro- 
ductive of two saps in trees, which the strongest heats of 
summer do not effect. The most agreeable production of 
light and darkness are perceptible at those seasons when 
they melt into each other, and form what painters call the 
clear-obscure and balf-lights. For this reason it is that the 
most interesting hours of the day are those of morning and 
evening: those hours when, in the beautiful imagery of 
La Fontaine, in his charming fable of Pyramus and Thisbe, 
the shade and the light strive for the mastery in the azure 
fields. The most lovely prospects are those in which land 
and water are lost in each other; this suggested that obser- 
vation of honest Plutarch, namely, that the pleasantest land 
Journies are those which we make along the shore of the 
sea, and the most delightful voyages those which are 
coasting along the land. You will observe these same 
harmonies result from favours and sounds the most oppo- 
site, in the pleasures of the palate and the ear. 

We shall proceed to examine the uniformity of this 
law in the very principles by which Nature gives us the 
first sensations of her works, which are colours, forms, 


and motions. | | : 
Of Colours. 


Colours are, as Naturalists tell us, refractions of the 
light on bodies, as is demonstrated by the prism, which, 
by breaking a ray of the sun, decompounds it into seven 
coloured rays, which display themselves in the following 


order; red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, and violet. 


- 
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+hese are as they will have it, the seven primitive colours. 
1 shall confine myself to a few reflections respecting the 
number and the order of those seven pretended primitive 
colours. . EST,” vo e ant 
First, it is evident that four of these are compounded ; 

for orange is made up of yellow and red; green, af yel - 
low and blue; violet, of blue and red; and indigo is 
nothing more than a tint of blue surcharged with black. 
This reduces the solar colours to three primordial; namely 
yellow, red and blue; to which if we add white, which 
is the colour of light and black, which is the privation of 
it, we shall have five simple colours with which may be 
compounded all imaginable shades of colou. 

I must here observe, that our philbsqphical machinery de- 
ceives us with its affectation of superior intelligence, not only 
because it ascribes false elements to Nature, as When the 
prism displays compound for primitive colours, but by 
stripping her of-such. as are true; for how many white 
and black bodies must be reckoned colourless, considering 
that this same prism does not exhibit their tints in the 
decomposition of the solar ray! 5 1 

This instrument leads us farther into an error respect- 
ing the natural order of these: very colours, by making the 
red ray the first in the series, and the violet ray the last. 
The order of colours in the prism, therefore, is only a tri- 
angular decomposition of à ray of cylindrical light, the 
two extremes of which, red and violet, participate the 
one of the other, without terminating it; so that the prin- 
ciple of colours, which is the white ray and its pro- 
gressive decomposition, is no longer manifested in it. I 
am very much disposed to believe, that it is even possible 
to cut a crystal with such a number of angles as would 
give to the refractions of the solar ray an order entirely 
different, and would multiply the pretended primitive co- 
lours far beyond the number of seven. The authority of 
such a polyedron would become altogether as respectable 
as that of the prism, if the Algebraists were to apply to 
it a few calculations, somewhat obscure, with a seasoning 
of the ratiocination of the corpuscular philosophy, as they 
have done with regard to the effects of the triangular in- 
$trument, 3 | | 
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we Qshall consider che generation of colours, and the 


decomposition of the solar ray in the heavens, and shall then 


behold the fe primordial colours unfold themselves in 
the order which we have indicated. by _ 


G > 


In fine" summer“ night, when the sk) is cerene and 
loaded only with some light vapours, sufficient to stop 


and to tefract the rays of the sun, as they traverse the 
extremities of our atmosphere, walk out into an open 


* 


3 the first fires of Aurora may be perceptible, 
You” will first observe the horizon whiten at the spot 
where she is to make her appearance; and this kind of 
radiance from its colour has procured for it, in the French 


language, the name of aube (the dawn) from the Latin word 


alba, which signifies white. This whiteness insensibly 
ascends in the heavens, and assumes a tint of yellow some 
degrees above the horizon; the yellow, as it rises some degrees 
higher, passes into orange; and this shade of orange rises 
upward into the lively vermilion, which extends as far as 


the zenith. From that point you will perceive in the 
heavens behind you the violet succeeding the vermilion, 
then the azure, after it the deep blue or indigo colour, 


and last of all, the black quite to the westward. 


Though this display of colours presents an infinite multi- 
tude of intermediate shades, which succeed each other with 
considerable rapidity, nevertheless there is a moment, 


and, if my recollection of it be accurate, it is the moment 


when the sun is just going to exhibit his disk, that the 


dazzling white is visible in the horizon, the pure yellow, 


at an elevation of forty-five bee ; the fire colour in the 


zenith; the pure blue, forty-five degrees under it, toward 
the west; and in the very west, the dark veil of night 


still lingering on the horizon. At least I think, I have 


remarked this progression between the tropics, where there 


is scarcely any horizontal refraction to make the light pre- 


maturely incroach on the darkness, as in our climates. 
J. J. Rousseau observed to me one day, that though 

the field of those celestial colours be blue, the yellow tints 

which melt away into it, do not produce by that mixture 


the colour of green, as is the case in our material colours, 


when these two shades are blended. But J replied, that 
I had frequently perceived green in the heavens, not only 


7 
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detween the tropics, but over the horizon of Paris. That 
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some fine summer eveningss. 1 
Sometimes the trade-winds, from the north-east, or 
south-east, Which constantly blow there, card the clouds 
through each other, like so many tufts of silk; then sweep 
them away to the west, crossing and re- crossing them over 
one another, like the osiers interwoven in a transparent 
basket. They throw over the sides of this chequered 
work, the clouds which are not employed in the contex- 
ture, and which are in no small number, roll them up 
into enormous masses, as white as snow, draw them out 
along their extremities in form of a crupper, and pile them 
upon each other, like the Cordeliers of Peru, moulding 
them into the shape of mountains, of caverns, and of 
rocks; afterwards as evening approaches, they grow 
Somewhat calm, as if afraid of deranging their own Work- 
manship. When the sun comes to set behind this magni» 
ficent netting, you see a multitude of luminous rays trans- 
mitted through each particular interstice, which produce 
such an effect, that the two sides of the lozenge illumi- 
nated by them, have the appearance of being begirt with 
a fillet of gold, and the other two which are in the shade, 
Sem tinged with a superb ruddy orange. Four or five 
divergent streams of light, emanated from the setting sun 
up to the zenith, clothe with fringes of gold, the undeter- 
minate summits of this celestial barrier, and proceed to 
strike with the reflexes of their fires the pyramids of the 


collateral aerial mountains, which then appear to consist 


of silver and vermilion. At this moment of the evening 
ate perceptible, amidst their redoubled ridges, a multitude 
of valleys extending into infinity, and distinguishing 
themselves at their opening by some shade of flesh, or 
rose- colour. 4 1 85 | Hy 
Those celestial valleys present, in their different con- 
tours, inimitable tints of white, melting away into white 
or shades lengthening themselves out, without mixing 
over other shades. You see here and there, issuing from 
the cavernous sides of those mountains, tides of light pre- 
cipitating themselves in ingots of gold and silver, over 
rocks of coral. Here it is a gloomy rock, pierced through 


1 - 


and through, diselosing, beyond the aperture, the purg 
. azure of the firmament; there it is an extensive Strand, 
covered with sands of gold, stretching over the rich ground 
of heaven; poppy- coloured, scarlet, and green as the emerald, 
Ĩ! be reverberation of those western colours diffuses itself 
over the sea, Whose agure billows it glazes with saffron 
and purple. The mariners, leaning over the gunwale f 
the ship, admire in silence those aerial landscapes. Some- 
times this sublime spectacle presents itself to them at the 
hour of prayer, and seems to invite them to lift up their 
hearts with their voices to the heavens. It changes its 
appearance every instant: What was just now luminous, 
becomes in a moment coloured simply; and what is now 
coloured, will by and by be in the shade. The forms are 
as variable as the shades; they are, by turns, islands, ham- 
lets, hills clothed with the palm- tree; vast bridges stretch- 
ing over rivers, fields of gold, of amethysts, of rubies, 
or rather nothing of all this; they are celestial colours 
and forms which no pencil can pretend to imitate, and 
which no language can describe. 265 ee £98 
It is very remarkable, that all travellers who have at 
various seasons ascended to the summits of the highest 
mountains on the globe, between the tropics and beyond | 
them, in the heart of the continent, or in islands, never | 
could perceive” in the clouds below them, any thing but a | 
gray and. lead-coloured. surface, without any variation 
whatever as to colour, being always similar to that of a 
lake. The sun, notwithstanding, illuminated those clouds | 
with bis whole light; and his rays might there combine, 
without obstruction, all the laws of refraction to which , 
our systems of physics have subjected them. From this 
observation it follows, that there is not a single shade of . 
colour employed in vain, through the whole extent of the 
universe; that those celestial decorations were made for 
the level of the earth, and that their magnificent point of a 
view is taken from the habitation of man. | i 
These admirable concerts of lights and forms, which 
manifest themselves only in the lower region of the clouds, 
the least illuminated by the sun, are produced by laws 


with which I am totally unacquainted. But let their va- , 
riety be what it may, the whole are reducible to five co- By 
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jours ; yellow appears to be a generation from white z 
red a deeper shade of yellow; blue à tint of red greatly 

strengthened; and black the extreme tint of blue. It is 
impossible to entertain a doubt respecting this progres- 
sion, if you observe in the morning; the expansion © 
light in the heavens.—You there see those five colours, 
with their intermediate shades, generating each other 
nearly in this order: white, sulphur yellow, yolk of 
egg yellow, orange, Aurora colour, poppy red, full red, 
carmine red; purple, violet, azure, indigo, and black. 
Each of these colours seems to be only a strong tint 
of that which precedes it, and a faint tint of that which 
follows; thus the whole together appear to be only mo- 
dulations of a progression, of which white is the first 
term, and black the last: the red colour is esteemed the 
most beautiful by all nations. There is no such thing as 
carrying on trade, to any advantage, with the Negroes, 
the Tartars, the Americans and the East- Indians, but 
through the medium of red cloths. I have indicated the 
universality of this taste, merely in the view of demon- 
strating the falsehood of the philosophic axiom which 
asserts, that tastes are arbitrary, or, which amounts to 
the same thing, that there are in Nature no laws for 
deauty, and that our tastes are the effects of prejudice; 
The direct contrary of this is the truth; it is prejudice 
that corrupts our natural tastes, which would otherwise 
de the same over the whole earth. It is with red that 
Nature heightens the most brilliant parts of the most beau- 
tiful flowers. She has given a complete cloathing of it 
to the rose, the queen of the garden: she has bestowed 
this tint on the blood, which is the principle of life in 
animals: she invests most of the feathered race in India 
with a plumage of this colour, especially in the eas 
son of love. There are very few birds on which she 
does not. then bestow some shades, at least, of this rich 
hue.— The red colour, situated in the midst of the five 
primordial colours, is the harmonic expression of them, 
by way of excellence, as has been said, of the union of 
two contraries, light and darkness. There are, besides, 
unts extremely agreeable, compounded of the oppositions 
of extremes. For example, of the second and fourth 
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- colour, that is, of yellow and blue, is formed green, 
which constitutes à very beautiful harmony, and Which 
ought, perhaps, to possess the second rank in beauty 
among colours, as it possesses the second in their gene- 
ration. Nay, green appears, in the eyes of many persons, 


| 
| 
1 
| 
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if not the most beautiful tint, at least the most lovely, 


because it is less dazzling than red, and more congenial 


to the eye. Colours may have a powerful influence on 
the passions; and that they, as well as their harmonies, 
may be referred to the moral affections, For example, 


making red the point of departure, which is the harmonic 


colour supereminently, and proceeding toward white in 
an ascending progression, the nearer you approach to this 
first term, the more lively and gay are the celours. You 
will have in succession the poppy, the orange, the yellow, 
the lemon, the sulphur, the white. On the contrary the 
farther you proceed from red toward black, the sadder and 
more lugubrious are the colours; for this is the progres- 
sion, purple, violet, blue, indigo, and black. | 

In the harmonies which may be formed on both sides, 
by the union of opposite colours, the more the tints 
of the ascending progression predominate, the more lively 
will be the ' harmonies: produced; and the contrary will 
take place, in proportion as the colours of the descending 
harmony shall prevail. From this harmonic effect it is, 
that green, being compounded of yellow and blue, is 80 
much more gay, as the yellow has the ascendant, and sad 
in proportion as the blue predominates. | 

* from this harmonic influence it is that whute 
transfuses most gaiety into all other tints, because it 1s 
light itself. Nay, it produces from opposition a most de- 


lightful effect in the harmonies, which I call melancholy; 


for blended with violet, it gives the delicious hue of the 
lilach flower; mixed with blue, it makes azure ; and with 
black, produces pearl gray; but melted away into red, it 
exhibits the rose colour, that enchanting tint which is the 
flower of life. On the other hand, according to the pre- 
dominance of black in colours which are gay, the effect 
produced is more mournful than would have resulted from 
unmixed black. This becomes perceptible on blending it 
with yellow, orange, and red, which are thereby rendered 
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dull and gloomy colours. Red gives life to every tint Into 
which it is infused, as white communicates gaiety, and 
black sadness. | : | 

If you would wish to e effects entirely opposite 
to most of those which I have been just indicating, you 
have only to place the extreme colours closely by each 
other, without mingling them. Black, opposed to white, 
produces the most mournful and the harshest effect. Their 
opposition is a badge of mourning among most nations, 
as it is the signal of impending destruction in the tempes- 
tuous appearances of the heavens, and in the commotions 
of the ocean. The yellow too, opposed to black, is the 
characteristic of many dangerous animals, as the wasp, 
the tyger, and several others. = 

It would be ridiculous to affect ignorance of the objec- 
tions which mn be started against the universality of these : 
principles. e have represented white as a gay, and 
black as a sad colour; nevertheless, certain negro nations 
represent the devil as white: the inhabitants of the Penin- 
sula of India, in token of mourning, rub their forehead 
and temples with the powder of sandalwood, the colour 
of which is a yellowish white. The navigator La Barbi- 
145, who in his voyage round the world, has as well de- 
scribed the manners of China, as those of our sea officers, 
and of several European colonies, says, that white is the 
colour of mourning among the Chinese. From these in- 
stances it might be concluded that the feeling of colour 
must be arbitrary, as it is not the same in all nations. 

I venture to offer the following reply to these objections. 
It has already been proved by evidence, that the nations of 
Africa and Asia, however black they may be, prefer white 
women to those of every other tint. If there be any negro 
nations who paint the devil white, this may be easily ac- 
counted for, from the strong feeling which they have of 
the tyranny which the whites exercise over them. Besides, 
woes in which they paint their devil is a dead chalk 
white. ü 8 | 

If this dazzling colour is the expression of mourning 
among the Indians and Chinese, the reason is, it contrasts 
harshly with the black skin of those nations. The In- 
dans are black. The Skin of the southern Chinese is 
2 | £35: 86-0 | 
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leading customs from India, the cradle of the human race, 


ments are of a gloomy colour: a great part of their dress 


causes of harmony and dissonance. It farther demonstrates, 


ducible to five, namely, the line, the triangle, the circle, 


generations, step by step, producing first, by three frac- 


smallest of surfaces under the greatest of circuits. The 


. the pentagon hve; the hexagon six: and the circle has all 


| „ | 
much sun burnt. They derive their religion and their 


the inhabitants of which are black. Their outward gat- 


consists of black sattin; white must therefore produce a 
harsh dissonance with their furniture, their -dress, and 
above all, with the dusky colour of their skin. 
This variety of taste admirably confirms the universality 
of the principles which we have laid down respecting the 


that the agreeableness or disagreeableness of a colour, 
resides not in one single shade, but in the harmony, or ig 
the clashing contrast of two opposite colours. | 


Of Forms. 


The principles of these, like those of colours, are re- 


the ellipse, and the parabola. 
The line generates all forms, as the ray of light does 
all colours. It goes on progressively like the other in its 


tions, the triangle, which of all figures contains the 


triangle afterward composed itself of three triangles at the 
centre, produces the square, which consists of four tri- 
angles from the central point; the pentagon, which con- 
sists of five; the hexagon, which consists of six; and 0 
of the rest of the polygons, up to the circle, which is 
composed of a multitude of triangles, whose summits are 
at its centre, and the bases at its circumference : and which, 
contrary to the triangle, contains the greatest of surfaces 
under the smallest of peripheries. The form which has 
hitherto always been going on progressively, commencing 
with the line relatively to a centre up to the circle, aſter- 
wards deviates from it; and produces the ellipse, then 
the parabola, and finally all the other widened curves, the 
equations of which may all be referred to this last. 

So that under this aspect, the indefinite line has no com- 
mon centre: the triangle has three points in its bounding 
lines, which have a common centre; the square has four; 


the points of its circumference regulated conformably to 
one common and only centre. The ellipse begins to de- 
viate from this regulation, and has two centres; and the 
parabola, as well as the other curves which are analogous 


to it, have centres innumerable contained in their several 


axes, from which they remove farther and farther, form- 
ing something like funnels. | | | "Fe 

On the supposition of this ascending generation of 
forms, from the line through the triangle, up to the 
circle; and their descending generation, trom the circle 
through the ellipse to the parabola, I deduce from these 
five elementary forms, all the forms of Nature; as, with 
the five primordial colours I compose all the possible shades 
of colour. 1 pd 

The line presents the slenderest form, the circle presents 
the fullest, and the parabola the most obliquely fluted. In 
this progression it may be remarked, that the circle, which 
occupies the middle between these two extremes, is the 
most beautiful of all the elementary forms, as red is the 
most beautiful of all the primordial colours. I presume 
not to say, with certain ancient philosophers, that this 
form must be the most beautiful, because it is the figure of 
the stars, which however would be no such contemptible 
reason; but to employ only the testimony of our senses, 
it is the most grateful to both the eye and the touch; it is 
likewise the most susceptible of motion; finally, what is 
no mean authority in the case of natural truths, it is con- 
sidered as the most conformable to the taste of all nations, 
who employ it in their ornaments, and in their architecture; 
and it is particularly conformable to the taste of children, 
who give it the preference to every other, in the instru- 
ments of their amusement. | | 

It is very remarkable, that these five elementary forms 
have the same analogies to each other which the five pri- 
mordial colours have among themselves; so that if you 
proceed to their ascending generation, from the sphere to- 
ward the line, you will have forms angular, lively, and 
gay, which shall terminate in the straight line, and of 
which Nature composes so many radiations and expansions 
of figure, in the heavens and on the earth, so agreeable to 


behold. If.. the contrary, you descend from the sphere 
| | * 3 | 
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to the excavations of the parabola, you will be presentel 
with a gradation of cavernous forms, which are so fright. 
ful in abysses and precipices. f 
Farther, if you join the elementary forms to the pri. 
mordial colours, term for term, you will observe their 
principal character mutually strengthen each other, at least 
in the two extremes, and in the harmonic ex pression of 
the centre: for the two first terms will give the white ray, 
which is the ray of light itself; the circular form, united 
to the red colour, will produce a figure analogous to the 
rose, composed of spherical portions, with carmine tints, 
and, from the effect of this double harmony, deemed, in 
the judgment of all nations the most beautiful of flowers, 
Finally, black, added to the vacuity of the parabola, in- 
Creases the gloom of retreating and cavernous forms, 
With these five elementary forms may be composed 
figures as agreeable as the shades which are produced from 
the harmonies of the five primordial colours. So that the 
more there shall enter into those mixed figures of the two 
ascending terms of the progression, the more light and 
gay such figures will be; and the more that the two de- 
scending terms shall predominate, the more heavy and dull 
will be the forms. Thus the form will be so much the 
more elegant, as the first term, which is the straight line, 
shall have the predominance. For example, the column 
gives us pleasure, because it is a long cylinder, which has 
the circle for its basis, and two straight lines, or a qua- 
drilateral figure of considerable length, for its elevation. 
But the palm- tree, of which it is an imitation, pleases 
still more, because the stellated and radiating forms of its 


palms likewise taken from the straight line, constitute a 


very agreeable opposition with the roundness of its stem; 
and if to this you unite the harmonic form by way of ex- 
cellence, namely, the circular, you will add inexpressbly 
to the grace of this beautiful tree. This, likewise, Na- 
ture, who knows much more of the matter than we, has 
taken care to do, by suspending, at the basis of its diver- 
gent boughs, sometimes the oval date, and sometimes the 
rounded cocoa-nut, N | 

In general, as often as you employ the circular form, 
you will greatly enhance the agreeableness of it, by uniting 


it with the two contraries of which it is composed; for 
you will then have a complete elementary ener 
The circular form alone presents but one expression, the 
most beautiful of all, in truth; but united to its two ex- 
tremes, it forms, if I may so express myself, an entire 
thought. e l | F 


oy 


„ Movements. 


It remains that I suggest a few reflections on the sub- 
ject of motions. Of these we shall in like manner dis- 
tinguish five which are fundamental: self- motion, or the 
rotation of a body round itself, which supposes no change 
of place, and which is the principle of all motion; such 
is, perhaps, that of the sun; after that, the perpendicular, 
the circular, the horizontal, and the state of rest. All 
movements whatever may be referred to these five. Nay, 
you will remark that geometricians, who represent them# 
likewise by figures, suppose the circular motion to be ge- 
nerated of the perpendicular and the horizontal, and to 
make use of their language, produced by the diagonal 
of their squares. | 

Of all movements, the harmonic or circular motion is 
the most agreeable. Nature has diffnsed it over most of 
her works, and has rendered even the vegetables, which . 
are fastened down to the earth, susceptible of it. Our 
plains present frequent images of this, when the winds 
torm on the meadow, or on the corn field, a series of un- 
dulations resembling the waves of the sea; or when they 
gently agitate on the sides of the lofty mountains, the 
towering tops of the trees, waving them about in segments 
of a circle. Most birds form portions of great circles as 
they play through the airy expanse, and seem to take plea- 


sure in tracing, as they fly, an infinite variety of curves 


and spiral motions. It is remarkable, that Nature has 
bestowed this agreeable style of flying on many of the in- 
offensive species of the feathered race, not otherwise to be 
prized for the exquisiteness of either their song or plu- 
mage. Such, among others, is the flight of the swallow. 
The case is very different with respect to the progressive 
movements of ferocious or noxious animals. They ad- 
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vance leaping, springing, and join to movements some: 
times extremely slow, others violently rapid: this is ob- 
servable in the motion of the cat lying in wait to catch a 
mouse. Those of the tiger are exactly similar in his ap. 
proaches upon his prey. The same discordancy is ob- 
servable in the flight of carnivorous birds. The species 
of owl, called the grand - duke, floats through the midst of a 
tranquil sky, as if the wind carried him this way and that, 
Tempests present in the heavens the same characters of 
destruction. You sometimes perceive the stormy clouds 
moving in opposite directions, and with various degrees of 
velocity; now they fly with the rapidity of lightning, 
while others remain-immoveable as the rock. In the tre- 
mendous hurricanes of the West Indies, the explosion is 
always preceded and followed by a dead calm. | 
Motion is the expression of life. In this you see the 
reason why Nature has multiplied the causes of it in all 
her works. One of the great charms of a landscape is to 
sce objects in motion; and this is the very thing which 
the pictures of most of our great masters frequently fail 
to express. If you except such of them as represent tem- 
pests, you will find every where else, their forests and 
their meadows motionless, and the water of their lakes 
congealed. Nevertheless, the inversion of the leaves of 
trees presenting a gray or white under side; the undula- 
tions of the grass in the vallies, and on the ridges of the 
mountains; those which ruffle the smooth surface of the 
waters, and the foam which whitens the shores, recal 
with inexpressible pleasure, in a burning summer scene, 
the breath so gentle and so cooling of the zephyrs. To 
these might be added, with infinite grace, and with 
powerful effect, the movements peculiar to the animals 
which inhabit them; for example, the concentric circles 
which the diving-bird forms on the surface . of the water; 
the flight of a sea-fowl taking its departure from a hillock, 
with neck advancing and legs thrown backward ; that of 
two white turtles skimming side by, side in the shade, along 
the skirts of a forest; the balancing of a wagtail on the 
extremity of the foliage of a rush, bending under his 
weight. | 


0 a „ 

This would be the place to speak of music, for sounds 
are movements merely: but persons of much greater abi- 
lity than I dare pretend to, have treated this noble art 
with consummate skill. If any foreign testimony could 
farther confirm me in the certainty of the principles which, 
J have hitherto laid down, it is: that of musicians of the 
highest reputation, who have restricted harmonic expres- 
sion to three sounds. I might, as they have done, reduce 


| to three terms the elementary generations of colours, of 


forms, and of motions; but if I am not mistaken, they 
themselves have omitted, in their fundamental basis, the 
generative principle, which is seu properly so called, 
and the negative term, which is silence ; especially as this 
last produces effects. so powerful in the movements of 
music. These proportions might be extended to the pro- 
gressions of tasting, and it might be demonstrated, that 
the most agreeable of them have similar generations; as 
we know, by experience, to be the case with regard to 
most fruits, whose different stages of maturity suecessively 
present five savours, namely, the acid, the sweet, the su- 
gary, the vinous, and the bitter. They are acid while 
growing, sweet as they ripen, sugary in a state of perfect 
maturity, vinous in their fermentation, and bitter in a 
state of dryness. Farther, we should find that the most 
agreeable of these savours, namely, the sugary, is that 
which occupies the middle place in this progression, of 
which it is the harmonic term; that from its nature it 
forms new harmonies, by a combination with its extremes z 
for the beverages which are most grateful to the palate, 
consist of acid and sugar, as the refreshing liquors pre- 
pared with citron juice; or of sugar and bitter, such as 
coffee. . 

Every thing in Nature is formed of contraries: it is 
from their harmonies that the sentiment of pleasure results, 
and out of their oppositions issues the sentiment of pain. 

This law extends also to morals. Every truth, the 
truths of fact excepted, is the result of two contrary 
ideas. From this it follows, that as often as we decom- 
pound a truth by dialectics, we divide it into the two 
ideas of which it is constituted ; and if we confine our- 
lyes to one of its elementary ideas, as to a detached prin- 
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ciple, and deduce consequences from it, we shall convert 
it into a source of endless disputation; for the other ele. 
mentary idea will abundantly supply consequences diame- 
trically opposite to the person who is disposed to pursue 
them; and these consequences are themselves susceptible 
of contradictory decompositions, which go on without 
end. The schools are admirably adapted to instruct us 
how to manage this process; and thither are we sent to 
form our judgment. . 

It may confidently be affirmed, that all the disorders, 
in both physics and morals, are neither more nor less than 
the clashing opposition of two contraries. If men would 
pay attention to this law, there would be a speedy end put 
to most of their wrangling and mistakes; for it may be 
urged, that every thing being composed of contraries, 
whoever affirms a simple proposition is only half right, as 
the contrary proposition has equally an existence in Nature, 

There is perhaps in the world but one intellectual truth, 
pure, simple, and which does not admit of a contrary 
idea; it is the existence of GOD. It is very remarkable, 

that those who have denied it adduce no other proofs to 
support their negation, but the apparent disorders of Na- 
ture, the extreme prigciples of which alone they contem- 

lated: so that they have not demonstrated that no God 
existed, but that he was not intelligent, or that he was not 
good. Their error accordingly proceeds from their igno- 
rance of natural laws. Besides, their arguments have 
been founded for the most part on the disorders of men, 
who exist in an order widely different from that of Nature, 
and who alone, of all beings endowed with perception, 
have been committed to their own direction. 


OF CONSONANCES. 


Consonances are repetitions of the same harmonies. 
They increase our pleasures by multiplying them, and 
by transferring the enjoyment of them to new scenes. 
They farther communicate pleasure by rendering it per. 
ceptible to us, that the same intelligence has presided 
over the different plans of Nature, as it presents to Us 
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throughout similar harmonies. © Consonances accordingly | 


confer more pleasure than simple harmonies, because they 
convey to us the sentiments of extension and divinity, 


so congenial to the nature of the human soul. Natural 
objects excite in us a certain degree of satisfaction, only 


so far as they awaken and display an intellectual feeling. 
We find frequent examples of consonances in Nature. 


The clouds of the horizon frequently imitate on the sea 
the forms of mountains and the aspects of land, and this 
so exactly as often to deceive the most experienced mari- 


ners. The waters reflect from their heaving bosom the 
heavens, the, hills, the forests. The echoing rocks, in 
their turn, repeat the murmuring of the waters. e 

It is singularly remarkable, that the most beautiful har- 
monies are those which have the most consonances. No- 
thing in the world, for example, is more beautiful than 
the sun, and nothing in nature is so frequently repeated as 
his form and his light. He is reflected in a thousand dif- 
ferent manners by the refractions of the air, which every 
day exhibit him above all the horizons of the globe, before 
he is actually risen, and for some time after he has set; 
by the parhelia which reflect his disk, sometimes twice 
or thrice, in the misty clouds of the north; by the rainy 
clouds, in which his refracted rays trace an arch shaded 
with a thousand various colours; and by the waters, whose 


reflexes exhibit him in an infinite number of places where 


he is not, in the bosom of meadows, amidst flowers be- 
sprinkled with dew, and in the shade of green forests. 
The dull and inert earth too, reflects him in the specular 
particles of gravels, of micas, of crystals, and of rocks. It 
presents to us the form of his disk and of his rays in the 
disks and petals of the myriads of radiated flowers with 
which it is covered. In a word, this beautiful star has 
multiplied himself to infinity, with varieties of which we 
know nothing, in the innumerable stars of the firmament, 
which he discovers to us as soon as he quits our horizon, 


as if he had withdrawn himself from the consonances of 


the earth, only to display to the delighted eye those of 


Heaven. N ä 
From this law of consonance it follows, that what is 


best and most beautiful in Nature is likewise most com- 
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mon and the most frequently repeated. To it we must 
ascribe the varieties of species in each genus, which an 
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so much the more numerous in proportion as that genus is 
useful. Thus the millet of Africa, the maize of Brazil, 
the rice of Asia, | the palm-sago of the Moluccas, the 


trunks of which are filled with alimentary flower, are in 


consonance with the corns of Europe. We shall find 
consonances of another kind in the same places, as if it 
had been the intention of Nature to multiply her benefits 
by varying only the form of them, without changing 
almost any thing of their qualities. Thus in our gar- 


dens what a delightful and beneficial consonancy between 


the orange and citron-trees, the apple and the pear, the 
walnut and the filbert; and in our farm-yards between the 
horse and the ass, the goose and the duck, the cow and 
the she-goat. i 
Farther, each genus is in consonancy with itself, from 


difference of sex. There are, however, between the sexes, 


contrasts which give the greatest energy to their loves, 
from the very opposition of contraries, from which, as 
we have seen, all harmony takes its birth: but without 


the general consonancy of form which is between them, 


sensible beings of the same genus never would have ap- 
proached each other. Without this, one sex would have 
for ever remained a stranger to the other. Before each of 
them could have observed what the other possessed that 


corresponded to its necessities, the time of reflection would 


have absorbed that of love, and perhaps have extinguished 
all desire of it. It is consonancy which attracts, and con- 
trast which unites them. I do not believe that there i 
in any one genus an animal of one sex entirely different 
from one of the other, in exterior forms; and if such dit- 
ferences are actually found, as certain Naturalists pre- 
tend, in several species of fishes and-insects, I am fully 
persuaded that Nature placed the habitation of the male 
and the female very close to each other, and planted their 
nuptial couch at no great distance from their cradle. 
But there is a consonancy of forms much more intimate 
still than even that of the two sexes, I mean the duplicity 
of the organs which exists in each individual. Every 
animal is double. If you consider his two eyes, his tuo 
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nostrils, his two ears, the number of his legs and arms 
disposed by pairs, E would be tempted to say, here are 
two animals glued the one to the other, and united under 
the same skin. Nay, the parts of his body which are 
single, as the head, the tail, and the tongue, appear to be 
formed of two halves, compacted together by seams. This 
is not the case with regard to the members properly so 
called: for example, one hand, one ear, one eye, cannot 
be divided into two similar halves; but the duplicity of 
form in the parts of the body distinguishes them essentially 
from the members, for the part of the body is double, and 
the member is single; the former is always single and 
alone, and the latter always repeated. Thus the head and 
the tail of an animal are parts of its body, and the legs 
and ears of it are members. 2 

This law of Nature, one of the most wonderful and 
one of the least observed, destroys at one blow all the hy- 
potheses which introduce chance into the organization of 
beings ; for independently of the harmonies which it pre- 
dents, it doubles at once the proofs of a Providence, which 
did not deem it sufficient to give one principal organ to 
each animal, adapted to each element in particular, such 
as the eye for the light of the sun, the ear for the sounds 
of the air, the foot for the ground which is to support itz 
but determined, besides, that every animal should have 
each of those organs by pairs. 1 | 

Certain sages have considered this admirable duplication 
as a pre- disposition of Providence, in order that the ani- 
mal might have a substitute always at hand to supply the 
loss of one of the double organs, exposed as they are to 80 
many accidents ; but it is remarkable that the interior 
parts of the body, which at first sight appear to be single, 
present, on closer examination, a similar duplicity of 
forms, even in the human body, where they are more 
confounded than in other animals. Thus the five lobes of 
the lungs, one of which has a kind of division; the fissure 
of the liver; the supernal separation of the brain, by the 
reduplication of the dura-mater ; the septum lucidum, similar 
to a leaf of talc, which separates the two anterior ventri- 
cles of it; the two ventricles of the heart; and the divi- 
ions of the other viscera announce this double union, and 
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seem to indicate, that he very principle of life is the cinia 
mance of two similar harmonies. © | {5 
Ibere farther results from this duplicity of organs, 4 
much more extensive range of utility than if they had 
been single. Man, by the assistance of two eyes, can 
take in, at once, more than half of the horizon; with z 
single one, he could scarcely have embraced a third part, 
Provided with two arms, he can perform an infinite num. 
ber of actions which he never could have accomplished 
with one only; such as raising upon his head a load of 
considerable size and weight, and clambering up a tree, 
Had he been placed upon one leg, not only would bis 
position be much more unsteady than upon two, but he 
would be unable to walk ; his progressive motion would 
be reduced to crawling, or hopping. This method of 
advancing would be entirely discordant to the constitution 
of the other parts of his body, and the variety of oils 
over which he is destined to move. 

If Nature has given a single exterior organ to ani. 
mals, such as the tail, it is because the use of it, being 
extremely limited, extends but to a single action to which 
it is fully equivalent. Besides, the tail, from its situation, 


is secured against almost every danger. Farther, hardly 
any but the very powerful animals have a long tail, as 


bulls, horses and lions. Rabbits and hares have it very 
short. In feeble animals, which have one of considerable 
length, as the thornback, it is armed with prickles, or 


else it grows again, if it happens to be torn off by an ac- 


cident, as in the case of the lizard. Finally, whatever may 
be the simplicity of its use, it is remarkable, that it is formed 
of two similar halves, as the other parts of the body. 

There are other interior consonances, which, collect 
diagonally, if I may use the expression, the different or- 
gans of the body, in order to form but one only and single 
animal of it's two halves. I leave to anatomists the in- 
vestigation of this incomprehensible connection. The 
duplicity of organs is farther observable, even in vege- 
tables, especially in their essential parts, such as the an- 
theræ of the flowers, which are double bodies; in their 
petals, one half of which corresponds exactly to the other; 
in the lobes of their seed, &c. A single one of these parts 
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however appears to me sufficient for the expansion and 
the generation of the plant. This observation might be 
extended to the very leaves, the two halves of which are 
correspondent in most vegetables; and if any one of them 
recedes from this order, it is, undoubtedly, for some par- 
ticular reason, well worthy investigation. These | go 
confirm the distinction which we have made between the 
parts and the members of a body ; for in the leaves where 
this duplicity occurs, the vegetative faculty is usually to 
be found, which. is diffused over the body of the vegetable 
itself. So that if you carefully replant those leaves, and 
at the proper season, you will see the complete vegetable 
thence re-produced. Perhaps it is because the 'interior 
organs of the tree are double, that the principle of vege- 
tative life is diffused even over its slips, as we see it in a 
great number which sprout again from one branch. Nay, 
there are some which have the power of perpetuating them- 
selves by cuttings simply. Of this we have a noted in- 
«tance in the memoirs of the academy of sciences. TWO 
sisters, on the death of their mother, became heiresses of 
an orange-tree: each of them insisted on having it thrown 
into her allotment. At length, after much wrangling, 
and neither being disposed to resign her claim, it was set- 
tled that the tree should be cleft in two, and each take her 
half. The orange-tree, accordingly, underwent the judg- 
ment pronounced by Salomon on the child. It was cleft 
asunder ; each of the sisters replanted her own half, and 
wonderful to be told! the tree, which had been separated 
by sisterly animosity, received a new clothing of bark from 
the benignant hand of Nature. 

It is this universal consonance of forms which has sug- 
gested to man the idea of symmetry. He has introduced 
it into most of his works of art, and particularly into ar- 
chitecture, as an essential part of order. , It was in con- 
formity to these reflections that on considering the globe 
of the earth I observed with the greatest surprize that it 
too presented, like every organized body, a duplicity of 
form. From the beginning it had been my thought, that 
this globe being the production of an intelligence, order 
must of necessity pervade it. I had discerned and ad- 
mired the utility of islands, and even of that of banks, of 
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$helves, and of rocks, to protect the parts of the com. 
1 nents which are most exposed to the currents of the ocean, 
FS at the extremities of which, they are always situated 
ö IT had, in like manner, discerned the utility of bays, which 
5 are, on the contrary, removed from the currents of the 
10 . peean, and hallowed into deep retreats to shelter the dis. 
G | charge of rivers, and to serve by the tranquillity of their 
15 5 waters, as an asylum to the fishes, which in all seas retire. 

1 thither in shoals, to collect the spoils of vegetation, 
and the alluvions of the land, which are there disgorgel 
by the rivers. I had admired, in detail, the propor- 
tions of their different fabrics, but had formed no con- 
ception of their combination. My mind was bewildered 
amidst such a multiplicity of cuttings and carvings of land 
and sa; and I should without hesitation, have ascribed 
the whole to chance, had not the order, which I perceived 
in each of the parts, suggested to me the possibility, that 
there might exist order also in the totality of the work. 


wr : \ 

I am now going to display the globe under a new aspect. 
The reader will I hope forgive this digression, which 
exhibits to him one little fragment of the materials I had 
laid up, for a geographical structure, but which tends to 
prove the universalty of the natural laws, whose existence 
i am endeavouring to establish. 7 | 

I first endeavoured to find out consonances between the 
northern and southern halves of the globe. But so far 
from discovering resemblances between them, I perceived 
nothing but oppositions; the northern being, if I may 80 
express myself, a terrestrial hemisphere only, and the 

— southern a maritime; and so different from each other, that 
the winter of the one is the summer of the other; and 
that the seas of the first hemisphere seem to be opposed 
to the lands, and the islands which are scattered over 
the second. This contrast presented to me another analogy 
with an organized body, tot. as we shall see in the fo 
lowing articles, every organized body has two halves in 
contrast, as there are two in consonance. 

I found in it then, under this new aspect, something 

like an analogy with an animal, the head of which should 
have been to the north, from the attraction of the magnet 
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peculiar to our_pole, which seems there to fix a tentorium, 
as in the head of an animal: the heart under the line, 
from the constant heat which prevails in the torrid zone, 
and which seems to determine this as the region of the 
heart; finally, the excretory organs in the southern part 
in which the greatest seas, the vast receptacles of the allu- 
vions of continents are situated; and where we likewise 
find the greatest number of volcanos, which may be con- 


sidered as the excretory organs of the seas, whose bitumens 


and sulphurs they are incessantly consuming. Besides, 
the sun, Who sojourns five or six days longer in the 
northern hemisphere, seemed to present to me a farther and 
more marked resemblance to the body of an animal, in 


2 


which the heart, the centre of heat, is somewhat nearer _ 


the head, than the lower extremities. 543 
Though these contrasts appeared to me sufficiently 
determinate to manifest an order on the globe, and though 
I perceived something similar in vegetables, distinguished 
as they are into two parts, opposite in functions and in 
forms, such as the leaves and the roots; I was afraid of 
giving scope to my imagination, and of attempting to ge- 
neralize, through the weakness of the human mind, the 
laws of Nature peculiar to each existence, by extending 
them to kingdoms, which were not susceptible of the 
application. | 


But I ceased to doubt of the general order of the globe, 


when, with two halves in contrast, I found two others in 
consonance. _ „„ | 2 

The globe, if we consider it from east to west, is divided 
as all organized bodies are, into two similar halves, which 
are the Old and the New World. Each of their parts 
mutually corresponds in the eastern and western hemis- 
pheres; sea to sea, island to island, cape to cape, pinin- 
sula to peninsula. The lake of Finland, and the gulf of 
Archangel, correspond to the lakes of Canada and Baffin's- 
bay; Nova Zembla to Greenland; the Baltic to Hud- 
son's-bay; the Islands of Great-Britain and Ireland, 
which cover the first of these mediterraneans, to the 
islands of Good - Fortune and Welcome, which protect the 
second; the Mediterranean, properly so called, to the 
gulf of Mexico, which is a kind of mediterranean, formed 
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in part by islands. At the extremety of the Mediterranean 
we find the isthmus of Suez in consonance with the isth- 
mus of Panama, placed at the bottom of the gulf of 
Mexico. Conjoined by those isthmuses, the peninsula of 
Africa presents itself in the Old World, and the penin- 
sula of South-America in the New. The principal rivers 
of these divisions of the globe front each other in like 
manner; for the Senegal discharges itself into the Atlantic, 
directly opposite to the river of the Amazons. Finally, 
each of these peninsulas, advancing toward the south pole, 
terminates in à cape equally noted for violent tempests, the 
Cape of Good-Hope and Cape-Horn. 

There are, besides, between these two hemispheres, a 
variety of other points of consonance, on which I shall no 
longer insist. These different particulars, it is admitted, 
do not correspond in exactly the same latitude: but they 
are disposed in the direction of a spiral line winding from 
east to west, and extending from north to south, so that 
these corresponding points proceed in a regular progression. 
They are nearly of the same height, setting out from the 
north, as the Baltic and Hudson's-bay ; and they lengthen 
in America, in proportion as it advances toward the south. 
This progression makes itself farther perceptible along the 
whole length of the old continent, as may be seen from the 
form of its capes, which, taking the point of departure 
from the east, lengthen so much the more toward the 
south, as they advance toward the west; such as the cape 
of Kamchatka, in Asia ; Cape Comorin, in Arabia ; the 
Cape of Good-Hope, in Africa ; and finally, Cape-Horn, 
in America. | 

These differences of proportion are to be accounted for 
from this, that the two terrestrial hemispheres are not pro- 
jected in the same manner; for the old continent has its great- 
est breadth from east to west, and the new has its greater 
extent from north to south.; and it is manifest, that this 
difference of projection has been regulated by the AUTHOR 
of Nature, for the same reasons which induced him to 
bestow double parts on animals and on vegetables, in 
order that if necessity required, the one might supply 
what was deficient in the other, but principally that they 
might be of mutual assistance. e 
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If, fot example, there existed only the ancient conti- 
nent, with the South Sea alone, the motion of that sea 
being too much accelerated under the line, by the regu- 
lar wind from the east, would, after having surrounded 
the torrid zone, advance with incredible fury, and attack 
tremendously the land of Japan; for the size of the bil- 
lows of a sea is always in proportion to its extent. But 
from the disposition of the two continents, the billows of 
the great eastern current of the Indian Ocean, are partly 
retarded by the archipelagos of the Moluccas and Philip= 
pine Islands z; they are still farther broken by other islands, 
such as the Maldivia, by the Capes of Arabia, and by 
that of Good Hope, which throws them back toward the 


south. Before they reach Cape Horn, they have to en- 


counter new. obstacles, from the current of the south 
pole, which then crosses their course, and the change of 
the monsoon, which totally destroys the cause of the com- 


motion at the end of six months. Thus, there is not a 


single current, be it easterly or northerly, which pervades 
so much as a quarter of the globe, in the same direction. 
Besides, the division of the parts of the globe into two, 


is so necessary to its general harmony, that if the channel 


of the Atlantic Ocean, which separates them, had no ex- 
istence, or were in part filled up, according to a supposi- 
tion once entertained of the great island Atlantis, all the 
oriental rivers of America, and all the occidental of Europe 
would be dried up, for those rivers owe their supplies only 
to the clouds which emanate from the sea; besides, the 
sun enlightening. on our side only one terrestrial hemi- 
sphere, the mediterraneans of which would disappear, must 
burn it up with his rays, and at the same time as he 
warmed on the other side, a hemisphere of water only, 


most of the islands of which would sink of course, be- 


cause the quantity of that sea must be encreased by the 
subtraction of ours, an immensity of vapour would arise 
and go merely to waste. 700 8 
It would appear, that from these considerations Nature 
has not placed in the torrid zone the greatest length of 
the continent, but only the mean breadth of America and 
of Africa, because the action of the sun would there have 
been too vehement. She has placed there, on the con- 
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wy; the longest Kube of * South Sea, and the 
greatest breadth of the Atlantic Ocean, and there she ha 


collected the greatest quantity of islands in existence. 
7 Farther, she has placed in the breadth of the continent, 


Which she has there lengthened out, the greatest bodies of 


running water that are in the world, all issuing from 
mountains of ice, such as the Senegal and the Nile, which 
issue from the mountains of the moon in Africa; the 
Amazon and the Oroonoko, which have their sources in 
the Cordeliers of America. ö 

Again, it is for this reason that she has multipled, in 
the torrid zone and its vicinity, lofty chains of moun- 
tains covered with snow, and that she directs thither the 
winds of the north and south pole, of which the trade 


"winds always partake. And it is very remarkable, that 


several of the great rivers which flow there, are not si- 
tuated precisely under the line, but in regions of the tor- 
rid zone, which are hotter than the line itself. Thus, 
the Senegal rolls its stream in the vicinity of Zara, or the 
Desert, which, if we credit the concurring testimony of 
all travellers, is the hottest part of Africa. | 

From all this taken rogether, we have a glimpse of the 

necessity of the two continents, to serve mutually as a 
check to the movements of the ocean. It is impossible to 
conceive how Nature could have disposed them otherwise, 
than by extending one of them lengthways and the other 
in breadth, in order that the opposed currents of their 
ocean might balance each other, and that there might 
thence result a harmony adapted to their shores, and to 
the islands contained in their basons. 

Were we to suppose these two continents projected cir- 
cularly, from east to west, under the two temperate zones, 
the Circulation of the sea contained between the two, would 
be, as we have seen, too violently accelerated by the con- 
stant action of the east wind. There could be no longer 
any communication by sea, from the line toward the poles; 
consequently no icy effusions in that ocean, no tides, 00 
cooling, and no renovation of its waters. If we suppose, 

on the contrary, both continents extended from north to 
south as America is, there would be no longer any orien- 
tal current in the ocean; the two halves of each seca woull 
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meet in the midst of their channel, and their polar effu- 
sions would there encounter each other with an impetuo- 
sity of commotion, of which the icy effusions precipitated 
from the Alps, with all the dreadful ravages which they 
commit, convey but a faint idea. But by the alternate 


1 and opposite currents of the seas, the icy effusions of our 
j pole proceed in summer to cool Africa, Brasil, and the 
h southern parts of Asia, forcing its way beyond the Cape 
e of Good Hope, by the monsoon which then carries the 


current of the ocean toward the east; and during our win- 
ter, the effusions of the south pole proceed toward the 
west, to moderate on the same shores, the action of the sun 
which is there unremitting. By means of these two spiral 
motions of the seas, similar to those of the sun in the 
heavens, there is not a single drop of water but what may 
make the tour of the globe, by evaporation under the line, 
dissolution into rain in the continent, and congelation un- 
der the pole. These universal .correspondencies are so | | 
much the more worthy of being remarked, that they enter | 
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he into all the plans of Nature, and present themselves in the 

of rest of her works. „ „% Kam erty 15 
Sor PROGRESSION. 


Progression is a series of consonances, ascending or de- 
scending. Wherever we meet progression, it produces 
exquisite pleasure, because it excites in our soul the senti- 
ment of infinity, so conformable to our nature. ä 

When the leaves of a vegetable are arranged round its 
branches, in the same order that the branches themselves 
are round the stem, there is consonancy as in pines; but 
if the branches of that vegetable are farther disposed among 
themselves, on similar plans, which go on diminishing. 
in magnitude, as in the pyramidical form of firs, there is 
progression; and if, these trees are themselves disposed in 
long avenues, decreasing in height and in colouring, like 
their particular mass, our pleasure is heightened because 
the progression becomes infinite. | | 
From this instinet of infinity it is that we take pleasure 
in viewing every object which presents us with a progres- 
don; as nursery grounds, containing plants of different 
ages, hills flying off to the horizon in successive eleva- 
ons, perspectives without a termination. | 
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Progressions are to be found in the minutest of thy 
works of Nature, and of which they constitute the prin- 
cipal charm. They are not the effect of any mechanical 
law; they have been apportioned to each vegetable, for 
the purpose of prolonging the * mip of its fruit, con. 
formable to the wants of man. Thus the aqueous and 
cooling fruits, such as those of a ruddy hue, appear only 
during the season of heat; others which were necessar 
in the winter time, from their nutrimental flours and their 
oils, as chesnuts and walnuts are capable of being pre. 
served a considerable part of the year. But those which 
ate designed to supply the accidental demands of mankind, 
those of travellers and navigators, for instance, remain 
on the earth at all times. Not only are these last inclosed 
in shells, adapted to their preservation, but they appear 
upon the tree at all seasons and in every degree of matu- 
rity. In tropical countries, on the uninhabited shores of 
the islands“, the cocoa-tree bears, at once, twelve or ff. 
teen clusters of cocoa- nuts, some of which are still in 
the bud, others are in flower, others are knit, others are 
already full of milk, and finally, some are in a state of 
perfect maturity. The cocoa is the seaman's tree. 

The productions of our corn: fields and vineyards pre- 
sent dispositions still more wonderful, for though the ear 
of corn has several faces, its grains come to maturity at 
the same time, from the mobility of its straw, which pre- 
sents them to all the aspects of the sun. The vine does not 
grow in form of a bush nor of a tree, but in hedge-rows; 
and though its berries be arranged in form of clusters, 
their transparency renders them throughout penetrable by 
the rays of the sun. Nature thus lays men under the 
necessity, from the spontaneous maturity of these fruits, 
destined to the general support of human life, to unite 
their labours, and mutually to assist each other in the plea- 
sant toils of the harvest and of the vintage. The corn 
field and the vineyard may be considered as the most power- 
ful cements of society. Bacchus and Ceres, accordingly 
were regarded in ancient times as the first legislators of 

the human race. | 


* Sce Francis Pryrard's Voyage to the Maldivias, 
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OF CONTRASTS. © 


4 


Contrasts differ from contraries in this, that contraries 


act but in one single point, and contrasts in their general 


combination. An object has but one contrary, but it may 


have many contrasts. White is the contrary of black, but 


it contrasts with blue, green, red, and various other colours. 
Nature, in order to distinguish the harmonies, the con- 
sonances, and the progressions of bodies from each other, 
makes them exhibit contrasts. This law is so much the 
ess observed, the more common it is. We trample under 
foot truths the most wonderful, and of the highest im- 
ortance, without paying the slightest attention to them. 

All-Naturalists consider the colours of bodies as simple 
accidents, and most of them look on their very forms as 
the effect of some attraction, incubation, crystallization, 
Ke. Books. are every day composed, the object of which 


is to extend, by analogies, the mechanical effects of those 


laws to the different productions of Nature; but if they 
really possess so much power, how comes it that the sun, 
that universal agent, has not long ere now filled the waters, 
the dry land, the forests, the heavens, the plains, and all 
the creatures over Which he exercises so much influence, 
with the uniform and monotonous effects of his light? All 
these objects ought to assume his appearance, and present 
only white or yellow to our eyes, and be distinguished 
from each other only by their-shades. A landscape ought 
to exhibit to us no other effects but those of a cameo, or 


a print, Latitudes, we are told, diversify the colour 


of them; but if latitudes have this power, how comes it 


, 


to pass that the productions of the same climate, and of 


the same field, have not all the same tints? Whence is it 
that the quadrupeds, which are born and die in the mea- 
dow, do not produce young ones green 'as the grass on 
which they feed? | | ; | 
Nature has not satisfied herself with establishing parti- 


cular harmonies in every species of beings, in order to 


characterize them ; but that they might not be confounded 
among themselves, she exhibits them in contrasts. We 


Shall see in the following study for what particular reason 
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she has bestowed upon herbs a green hue, in preference to 
every other colour. In general she has made herbs green 
to detach them from the earth; and then she has given 
the colour of the earth to animals which live on herbage, 
to distinguish them, in their turn, from the ground over 
which they stray. This general contrast may be remarked 
in the herbivorous quadrupeds, such as the domestic ani. 
mals, the yellow beasts of the forests, and in all the gra- 
nivorous birds which. live among herbage, or in the foliage | 
of trees, as the hen, the partridge, the quail, the lark, the 
Sparrow, and many others, which are of earthy colours, 
because they live among verdure. But those, on the con- 
trary, who live on dingy grounds are clad in brilliant co- 
lours, as the bluish tomtit and the woodpecker, which 
Scramble. along the rind of trees in pursuit of insects, and 
many others. | 148 805 ; 
Nature universally opposes the colour of the animal to 
that of the ground on which it is destined to live. This 


most admirable law admits not of a single exception, 


There is seen on the shores of India a large and beautiful 
bird, white and fire-coloured, called the famingo, the name of 
which is derived from the old French word fambunt (flaming) 
because it appears at a distance like a flame of fire. He 
generally inhabits in swampy grounds and salt marshes, in 
the waters of which he constructs his nest, by raising out 
of the moisture, of a foot deep, a little hillock of mud, 
a foot and a half high. He makes a hole in the summit 
of this little hillock ; in this the hen deposits two eggs and 


| hatches them, with her feet sunk in the water, by means 


of the extreme length of her legs. When several of these 
birds *are sitting at the same time on their eggs in the 
midst of a swamp, you would take them at a distance for 
the flames of a conflagration, bursting from the bosom of 
the waters. Other fowls present contrasts of a different 
kind on the same shores. Nature sometimes deviates 
from this law, but then it is from other reasons of con- 
formity. The snail, which is destitute of sight, is of the 
colour of the bark of the trees which he gnaws, or of the 
wall in which he takes refuge. | 
Flat fishes, which are indifferent swimmers, such as 
the turbot, the flounder, the plaice, the sole, and several 


* 


the plains. Does any thing terrify her? She glides away 
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others which are cut out, as it were, from à thin plank, 
because they were destined to a sedentary life, close to 
the bottom of the sea, are of the colour of the sands 
where they find their nourishment, being spotted like the 
beach with gray, yellow, black, red, and brown. They 
are thus speckled, I admit, only on one side; but to such 
a degree are they possessed of the feeling of this resem- 
blance, that When they find themselves inclosed within 
the parks formed on the strand to entrap them, and ob- 
serving the tide gradually retiring, they bury: their fins in 
the sand, expecting the return of the tide, and present to 
the eye only their deceitful side. It has such à perfect 
resemblance to the ground on Which they squat to con- 
ceal themselves, that it would be impossible for the fisher- 
men to distinguish them from it without the help of 
sickles, with which they trace small fosses, in every direc- 
tion, along the surface of the sand, to detect hy the touch 
what the eye could not discern. 6 eee 
Nature has bestowed at once, in the colours of innoxi- 
ous. animals, contrasts with the ground on which they 
live, and consonancies with that which is adjacent, and 
has superadded the instinct of employing these alternately, 
according as good or bad fortune prompts. These won 
derful accommodations may be remarked in most of our 
small birds, whose flight is feeble and of short duration. 
The gray lark finds her subsistence among the grass of 


and takes her station between two little clods of earth, 
where she becomes invisible. On this post she remains in 
such a perfect tranquillity as hardly to quit it when the 
foot of the fowler is ready to crush her. The same thing 
is true of the partridge. I have no doubt that these de- 
fenceless birds have a sense of those contrasts and corres- 
pondencies of colour, for I have remarked it even in in- 
Sects, This wonderful instinct is likewise conspicuously 
evident in the cameleon. | | | | T0 
But in the age of weakness and inexperience, Nature 
confounds the colour of the harmless animals with that of 
tne ground on which they inhabit, without committing 
to them the power of choice. "The young of pigeons, and 
of most granivorous fowls, are cloathed with a greenish 
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shaggy coat, resembling the mosses of their nests. Cater. 
pillars are blind, and have the complexion of the foliage 


and of the barks. which they devour. Nay, the young 


fruits, before they come to be armed with prickles, or in- 
closed in cases, in bitter pulps, in hard shells, to protect 


their seeds, are, during the season of their expansion, 


green as the leaves which surround them. Some embry- 
ons, it is true, such as those of certain pears, are ruddy or 
brown, but they are then of the colour of the bark of the 
tree to which they belong. When those fruits have in- 
closed their seeds in kernels or nuts, so as to be in no 


farther danger, they then change colour. They become 


yellow, blue, gold- coloured, red, black, and give to their 
respective trees their natural contrasts. It is striking) 
remarkable that every fruit which has changed colour has 
seed in a state of maturity. LIE kt 

The insects, in like manner, having deposited their 
robes of infancy, and now committed to their own expe- 
rience, spread abroad over the world to multiply the har- 
monies of it, with the attire and the instincts which 


Nature has conferred upon them. Then it is that clouds 


of butterflies, which in their caterpillar state were con- 
founded with the verdure of plants, now oppose the colours 
and the forms of their wings to those of the flowers; the 
red to the blue, the white to the red, the antennæ to the 
Stamina, and fringes to the corollæ. I was one day struck 
with admiration at one of these, whose wings were azure 
and besprinkled with specks of the colour of aurora, as 
he reposed in the bosom of a full-blown rose. He seemed 
to be disputing beauty with the flower. It would have 
been difficult to determine which way to adjudge the prize, 
in favour of the butterfly or of the rose; but on seeing the 
flower crowned with wings of lapis lazuli, and the azure 
insect deposited in a goblet of carmine, it was obvious, on 
the slightest glance, that their charming contrast greatly 
enhanced their mutual beauty. 

Nature does not employ those agreeable corresponden- 
cies and contrasts in the decoration of noxious animals, 


nor even of dangerous vegetables. Of whatever kind the 


carnivorous or venomous animals may be, they form, at 
every age, and wherever they are, oppositions harsh and 
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disgusting. The white bear of the north announces his 
approach over the snow by a hollow noise, by the black 
ness of his snout and paws, and by a throat and eyes the 
colour of blood. The ferocious beasts which hunt for 
their ptey in the gloom of darkness, or in the solitude of 
the forests, give notice of their presence by loud roarings, 
jamentable cries, eyes inflamed, urinous or fetid smells. 
Poisonous plants present, like noxious animals, disgust- 
ing contrasts, from the livid colours of their flowers, in 
which black, deep blue, and a smoky violet, are in harst 
opposition with the tender shades, from their nauseous 
and virulent smells, from their prickly foliage, of a black 
green hue, and clashing with white on the under side; 
such are the aconite tribes: - 10194 . 118 2 
Such of the brute creation as are intended to live on 


two different grounds, are impressed with a double con- 


trast in their colours. Thus, for example, the king- fisher 
which skims along rivers, is at once musk- coloured, and 
glazed over with azure; so as to be detached from the 
dusky shores by his azure colour, and from the azure of 
the waters by his musk- colour. The duck, which dabbles 
on the same shores, has the body tinged of an ash- colour, 


while the head and neck are of an emerald-green ; so that 


he is perfectly distinguishable, by the gray colour of his 
body, from the verdure of the aquatic plants among wich 
he waddles, and by the verdure of his head and neck, from 

the dark coloured mud where he finds part of his food, 
and in which, by another most astonishing contrast, he 
never soils his plumage. Nature opposes, then, the co- 
lours of every animal to those of the respective ground on 
which it is to be placed; and what confirms the truth of 
this law is, that the greatest part of birds which live on 
one ground only, have but a single colour, and that one 
strongly contrasted with the colour of the ground. Ace- 
cordingly, the birds which live aloft in the air, on the 
azury groynd of the beavens, or on the bosom of the 
waters, in the midst of lakes, are mostly white, which, 

of all colours, forms the most striking contrast with blue, 

and 1s, consequently, most adapted to render them per- 
ceptible at a distance. Such are, between the tropics, 


the paillencu, a bird of a glossy white, whose flight is 
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through the superior regions of the air, the heron, the 
gull, the sea-mew, which skim along the surface of the 
azure deep, and the swan, fleets of which navigate the ex- 
tensive lakes of the north. There are likewise others 
which, in order to form a contrast with those that I have 
last mentioned, detach themselves from the skies and from 
the Waters, by their black or dusky colours: such are, for 
example, the crow, in our climates, which is perceptible 
at so great a distance in the heavens, on the white ground 
of the clouds. From these examples, it may be inferred, 
that when an animal is invested with but one single tint, 


he is intended but for one situation; and when he combines 


in himself the contrast of two opposite tints, that he lives 
on two grounds, the colours themselves of which are de- 
termined by that of the plumage, or the hair, of the 
animal. We must be upon our guard, at the same time, 
against an unlimited generalization of this law. We 
ought to consider it as harmonizing with the exceptions 
which wise Nature has introduced and established, for the 
preservation of animals; such as, in general, the whiten- 
ing them, to the north, in the winter season, and on 
lofty mountains, as a remedy against excess of cold, by 
arraying them in a colour which reflects the most heat; 
and embrowning them to the south, during the ardors of 
summer, and on sandy districts, and thereby sheltering 
them from the effects of burning heat, by the intervention 
of absorbent colours. What evidently demonstrates, that 


these great effects of harmony are not mechanical results 


of the influence of the bodies which surround animals, or 
of the apprehensions of the mother on the tender organs 
of the fœtus, or of the action of the rays of the sun on 
their plumage, according to the explications hitherto at- 
tempted by our systems of physics; what evidently de- 
monstrates this, J say is, that among the almost infinite 
number of birds which pass their life in the higher regions 
of the air, or on the surface of the seas, Whose colours 
are azure, there is not a single bird of the colour of blue; 
and that, on the contrary, many birds which live between 
the tropics, in the bosom of black rocks, or under the 
Shade of sullen forests, are azure- coloured: such are the 
Batavia hen, which is blue all over; the dutch pigeon of 
the Isle of France, and many others, 


* 
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Another consequence, equally: important, may be de- 
duced from these observations; it is this, that all these 
harmonies are contrived for the use of man. As a far- 
ther consequence of these correspondencies with man, 
Nature has given to the birds which live remote from him 
cries shrill, hoarse, and piercing, but which are as proper 
as their ill-assorted colours, to render them perceptible at. 
a distance, amidst their wild retreats. She has bestowed 
on the contrary, sweet notes and melodious voices on the 
little birds which people our groves, and domesticate them- 
selves in our habitations, in order to heighten our delight 
as well by the music of their warbling, as by the beauty 
of their colours. | | TH. 

All the kingdoms of Nature present themselyes to man 
with the same correspondencies, the abysses of the ocean 


themselves not excepted. The fishes which live on ani- 


mal substances, as the whole class of the cartilaginous do, 
such as the seal, the sea-dog, the shark, the slipper, the 
the thorn- back, the polypus, and many others, have dis- 
gusting forms and colours. Fishes which live in the open 
sea, have colours marbled with white, black, brown, which 
distinguish them in the bosom of the azure billows, such 
are whales, blowers, porpoises, and others. But it is 
among those which frequent the dusky shores, and parti- 
cularly in the number of such as are denominated. ;saxatile 
because they live among the rocks, that we find the fishes 
the lustre of whose skin and scales far surpasses all the 
efforts of the pencil, especially when they are alive. It is 
thus that legions of mackarel and herring diffuse the radi- 
ance of silver and azure over the northern strands of 


Europe. 158 is wort þ 

It is around the black rocks which bound the seas of 
the tropics, that the fis known by the name of captain 
is caught. Though his colours vary with the the latitude 
it is sufficient, in order to convey an idea of his beauty, 
to detail the description given of it by Francis Cauche*, in 
a Species caught on the coasts of Madagascar. He says, 
that this fish, which takes pleasure in the rocks, is streaked 
in the form of lozenges ; that his scales are of a pale gold- 


Consult Francis Cauche, his relation of Madagascar. 


colour, and that his back is coloured and glazed over with. 
laca, inclining in several places toward vermilion. His 
dorsal fin and tail are waved with azure, fading away into 
green toward the extremities. | | | 


About the bottom of the same rocks is likewise found 
the magnificent fish called the sargin, and by the Brasi- 
hans acara pinima, of which Maregraue has given the 
figure in his 4th book, chap. 6. This beautiful ſish is 
adorned with scales of at once a gold and silver hue, 
crossed from head to tail by black lines, which admirably 
heighten their lustre. The same Author describes a 
variety of species of the moon-fish besides, which fre- 
quent the same places. - £106 | 
As often, therefore, as you see a brilliant fish, you 
may be assured that his habitation is near the shore, and 
that, on the contrary, he lives in the open ocean, if he is 

of a dark colour. The truth of this may be ascertained 
by ourselves, in the channels, and on the banks of our 


own rivers. The silver smelt and the blay, whose scales 


are employed in the formation of mock pearls, play on 
the strand of the Seine; whereas the eel, of the gloomy 
colour of slate, takes pleasure to dabble in the midst, and 
at the bottom of the stream. We must not, however, 
pretend to generalize these laws, to the exclusion of all 
exceptions. Nature, as has been said, subjects all to the 
mutual adaptation of beings, and to the enjoyment of man. 
Thus, for example, though the fishes on the shores have 
in general shining colours, they are however, several spe- 
cies of them invariably of a dark colour. Such are, not 
only those which swim indifferently, as soles, turbots, 
X. but those also which inhabit some parts of the shore; 
whose colours are lively. Thus the tortoise, which pas- 
tures at the bottom of the sea, on green herbs, or which 
crawls by night to deposit her eggs, is of a shady colour; 
thus the lamentine, which enters into the channel of the 
rivers of America, in quest of food in the verdure of 
their banks, without leaving the water, detaches himself 
from that verdure, by the brown colour of his skin. 
The saxatile fishes, which can easily insure their safety 
among the rocks, by agility in swimming, or by the fa- 
cility of finding a retreat in their cayernous receptacles, ot 
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of there defending themselves against their enemies, by 
the armour which Nature has bestowed, have all of them 
lively and. shining colours, the cartilaginous excepted: 
such are the blood-coloured crabs, the azure and purple 
lobsters, and an endless variety of others. 1 

It is very remarkable, that all shell-figh which walk 
and migrate, and consequently have the power of choosing 
their asylum, are those, in their kind, which have the 
richest colours: such are the nerits which I have just men- 
tioned, the purple-tish, or Venus shell, resembling po- 
ished marble, the olives, shaded like velvet of three or 
four colours, the harp, embellished with the tints of the 
most beautiful tulips, the tunny, speckled like the par- 
tridge's wing, Which walks along under the shade of the 
madrepores; and all the families of the univalves, which 
force their way into the sand for shelter, the bivalves, as 
the ducal-cloak, scarlet-coloured and orange, and a multi- 
tude of other migrating shell-fish, are impressed with co- 
lours the most lively, and form, with the different grounds 
of the sea, secondary harmonies totally unknown. 

But those which do not change their situation, as most 
of the oysters of the seas to the southward, which fre- 
quently adhere to the rocks, or those which are perpetually 
at anchor in straits, as muscles and others, are of the co- 
lour of the ground which they inhabit. : 

Nature, by a most wonderful contrast, places the most 
brilliant shells in regions the most exposed to the ravages 
of the elements; and by another contrast, no less asto- 
nishing, presents to the poor Patagonians spoons and cups, 
the lustre of which far surpasses, beyond all contradiction, 
the richest plate of polished nations. 411 

Hence it may be inferred, that fishes in general, and 
$Shell-fish. in particular, which have two opposite colours, 
live on two different grounds, as we have observed in the 
case of birds, and that those which have only one colour 
frequent only one ground. 

It must not be concluded, on the other hand, that such 
cpell-fish are indebted for their colours to the rocks on 
| Which they adhere by suction; for it would thence follow, 

that the rocks of Magellan's Strait, which produce mus- 
cis and lempits so rich in colouring, should be themselves 


inlaid with mother- of- pearl, opal, and amethyst; besides, 
. every rock maintains shell-fish of very different colours. 


2d 


Enough has been said to demonstrate how much nat. 


ralists have mutilated the finest portion of Natural Histon, 


by retailing, as they for the most part do, isolated descrip- 
tions of animals and plants, without saying a word of 
the season when, and of the place where they are to be 
found. By this negligence they strip them of all their 
beauty; for there is not an animal nor a plan existing 
whose harmonic point is not fixed to a certain situation, tg 
a certain hour of the day or night, to the rising or se. 
ting of the sun, to the phases of the moon, nay, t 
the very tempests, to say nothing of the other contrast 
and correspondencies which result from these. 

Beyond all doubt, animals and plants of the same cl. 
mate have not received from the sun, nor from the ele- 


ments, liveries so varied and so characteristic. A thousand 
and a thousand new observations may be made upon their 
contrasts. He who has not seen them in their natur 
place, has not yet become acquainted with their beauty or 
their deformity; not only are they in opposition to the 


grounds of their respective habitations, but they are v 
likewise between themselves, as to genus; and it is wor: 
thy of remark, that when these contrasts are established 
they exist in all the parts of the two individuals. We 


shall speak somewhat of those plants in the following 


Study, by simply glancing at that delightful and ines. 
haustible subject. | | 
Those of animals are still farther extended; they art 
opposed not only in forms and gestures, but in instincts; 
and with differences so decidedly marked, they love to as 


sociate with each other in the same places. It is thi 
consonance of tastes which distinguish beings which 


are in contrast, from those which are contrary or ene: 
mies. Thus the bee and the butterfly extract the nectar 
of the same flowers; the single-hoofed horse, snuffing u 
the wind, with his mane flowing over his graceful neck 
delights to amble about airily over the same meadows a 
which the ponderous bull impresses his cloven foot; tht 
dull and steady ass takes pleasure in scrambling over tie 
rocks where the nimble and capricious goat frisks au 
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bounds; the cat and the dog live peaceably by the same 
fre-side, unless where the tyranny of man has vitiated 
their dispositions, by a treatment calculated to excite ha- 
treds and jealousies between them. ENS 55 

Finally, contrasts exist not only in the works of Nature 
in general, but in each individual in particular, and con- 
stitute, as well as consonances, the organization of bodies. 
If you examine one of those bodies, of whatever species 
it may be, you will remark in it forms absolutely opposite, 
and nevertheless consonant. It is thus that in animals 


the excretory organs contrast with those of nutrition: The 


long tails of horses and bulls are opposed to the large size 
of their heads and their neeks, and come in as a supple- 
ment to the motions of these anterior parts, which are too 
unwieldy to drive away the insects that infest them. On 
the contrary, the broad tail of the peacock forms a con- 
trast with the length of the neck and the smallness of the 
head of that magnificent bird. The proportions of other 
animals present oppositions which are no less harmonic, 
nor less happily adapted to the necessities of each species. 

Harmonies, consonances, progressions, and contrasts, 
must therefore be reckoned among the first elements of 
Nature. To these we are indebted for the sentiments of 
order, of beauty, and of pleasure, which spring up in the 
mind at the sight of her works; and from their absence 
arise the uneasy feelings of disorder, ugliness, languor, 


and disgust. They extend equally- to all the kingdoms, and 


tough I have limited myself in the sequel to an examina- 
tion of their effects in the vegetable kingdom only, I 
could not deny myself the pleasure of indicating them at 


least in the human figure. It is Here that Nature has com- 


bined all the harmonic expressions in the highest degree of 
excellence. | | 
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' SEQUEL OP STUDY TEN. 


OF THE HUMAN FIGURE, - 


AlL the harmonic expressions are combined in the 


human figure. The form of his head is an approxi- 


mation to the spherical, which, as we have zeen, is the 
form by way of excellence. I do not believe that this 


configuration is common to it with that of -any animal 
whatever. On its interior part is traced the oval of the 
face, terminated by the triangle of the nose, and encom- 


passed by the radiations of the hair. The head is besides 


Supported by a neck of considerably less diameter than it- 
self, which detaches it from the body by a concave part. 
This slight sketch gene e to us, at first glance, the 


five harmonic terms o 


the elementary generation of forms, 


The hair exhibits lines; the nose the triangle; the head the 


sphere; the face the oval; and the void under the chin the 


parabola. The neck which, like a column, sustains the 
head, exhibits likewise the very agreeable harmonic form 


of the 


cylinder, composed of the circular and quadrilateral, 


These forms, however, are not traced in a stiff and geo- 
metrical manner, but imperceptibly run into each other, 
and mutually blend, as the parts of the same whole ought 


to do. 


Thus the hair does not fall in straight lines, but 


in flowing ringlets harmonizes with the oval of the face. 


The triangle of the nose is neither acute, nor does it pre- 
sent a right angle; but, by the undulatory swelling of the 
nostrils, presents a harmony with the heart-form of the 
mouth, and sloping toward the forehead, melts away into 
the cavities of the eyes. The spheroid of the head, in 
like manner, amalgamates with the oval of the face. The 
same thing holds with respect to the other parts as Nature 
employs in their general combination, the roundings of 
the forchead, the cheeks, the chin, and the neck, that 
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is, portions of the most beautiful of harmonic expressions, 
which is the sphere. 5 | 
There are farther several remarkable proportions which 
form with each other very pleasing harmonies and con- 
trasts: such is that of the forehead, which presents a qua- 
drilateral form, in opposition to the triangle, compounded 
of the eyes and the mouth; and that of the ears, formed of 
very ingenious acoustic curves, such as are not to be met 
with in the auditory organ of animals, because, in the case 
of mere animals, it is not intended to collect, like that of 
man, all the modulations of speech. Es: | 

The mouth consists of two lips, of which the upper 
is moulded into the shape of a heart, that form so lovely, 
as to have become proverbial for its beauty; and the under 
is rounded into a demi-cylindric segment. In the openin 
between the lips we have a glimpse of the quadrilatera 
figure of the teeth, whose perpendicular and parallel lines 
contrast most agreeably with the round forms adjoining, 
and so much the more, as we have seen that the first gene- 
rative term being brought into union with the supremely 


excellent harmonic term, that is, the straight line with 
the spherical form, the most harmonic of all contrasts re- 


sults from it. | | | ; | 
The same relations are to be found in the eyes, the 

forms of which combine still more the harmonic elemen- 
tary expressions; as it was fit the chief of all the organs 
Should do. They are two globes, fringed on the lids with 
eye-lashes, radiating with divergent pencil-strokes, which 
form with them a most delighttul contrast, and present a 
striking consonance with the sun, after which they seem 
to have been modelled, having, like that orb, a spherical 
figure, encircled with divergent rays in the eye-lashes; 
having a movement of self-rotation, and possessing the 
power, like him, of veiling themselves in clouds, by means 
of their lids. | 

The same elementary harmonies may be traced in the 
colours of the head, as well as in its forms; for we have 
in the face, the pure white exhibited in the teeth and in 
the eyes; then the shades of yellow, which dissolve into its 
carnation, as the painter's well know ; after that the red, 
the eminently excellent colour which glows on the lips and 
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on the cheeks. You farther remark the blue of the yeing, 
and sometimes that of the eye-balls; and, finally, the 
black of the hair which, by its opposition, gives relief to 
the colours of the face, as the vacuum of the neck de- 
taches the forms of the head. PE Sat 

Nature employs not in decorating the human face, co. 
lours harshly opposed; but blends them as she does the 
forms, softly and insensibly into each other. Thus, the 
white melts here into the yellow, and there into the red. 
The blue of the veins has a greenish cast; the hair is rarely 
of a jet black, but brown, chesnut, flaxen, and in general, 
of a colour into which a slight tint of the carnation enters, 
in order to prevent a violently harsh opposition. You will 
farther observe, that as she employs spherical segments in 
forming the muscles which unite the organs, and in order 
particularly to distinguish these very organs, she makes 
use of red for the same purposes. She has accordingly 
extended a slight shade ot it to the forehead, which she 
has strengthened upon the cheeks, and which she has ap- 
plied pure and unmixed to the mouth, that organ of the 
heart, where it forms a most agreeable contrast with the 
whiteness of the teeth. . The union of this colour, with 
that harmonic form, is the most powerful consonance of 
beauty; and it is worthy of remark, that wherever the 
spherical forms swell, there the red colour strengthens, ex- 
cept in the eyes. As the eyes are the principle organs of 
the soul, they are destined to express all its emotions, 
which. could not have been done with the harmonic red 
tint, for this would have given but one single expression. 
Nature, in order there to express the contrary passions, 
has united in the eye the two most opposite colours, 
the white of the orbit and the black of the iris, and some- 
times of the ball, which form a very harsh opposition, 
when the globes of the eyes are displaycd in the full ex- 
tent of their diameter; but by means of the eyelids, which 
man can contract or dilate at pleasure, he is enabled to 
give them the expression of all the passions from love to 
fury. Those eyes whose balls are blue are naturally the 
softest, because, the opposition, in this case, is less harsh 
with the adjacent white; but they are the most terrible of 
all when annimated with rage, and this from a moral con- 
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trast, which constrains us to consider those as the most 
formidable of all objects, that menace evil, after having 


encouraged us to expect good. Persons, therefore, WhO 


are thus distinguished, ought to be carefully on their guard 
against treachery to that character of benevolence bestowed 
colour, something enchantingly celestial. 

As to the movements of the muscles of the face, it 
would be extremely difficult to describe them. — W hoever 
shall attempt it must of necessity refer them to the moral 
affections. Those of joy are horizontal, as if the soul, 
in the enjoyment of felicity, had a disposition to extend 
itself; those of chagrin are perpendicular, as if, under 
the pressure of calamity, the mind was looking toward 
heaven for refuge, or seeking it in the bosom of the earth. 
The eyes haye motions ineffable; and it is remarkable, 
| that, under the influence of very strong emotions, they 

are suffused with tears, and thus seem to have an analogy 
with the orb of day, who, in the season of tempests, 
shrouds himself in rainy distillations. | | 

The principal organs of sense, four of which are pla- 
ced in the head, have particular contrasts, which detach 
their spherical forms, by means of radiated forms; and 
their shining colours by means of dusky tints. Thus the 
bright organ of vision is  contrasted by the eye-hrows 3 
those of smell and taste by the mustaches ; the organ of hear- 


on them, by Nature; for blue eyes express, by their 


ing, by that part of the hair called the fauaurite lock, 


which separates the ear from the face; and the face itself 
is distinguished from the rest of the head, by the beard and 
hair. Ve | | | 

The human body is the only one which unites in itself 
the modulations, and the concerts, inexpressibly agreeable 


of the five elementary forms, and of the five primordial 


colours, without exhibiting any thing of the harsh and 
rude oppositions perceptible in the brute creation. —It is 
the only one of which the first touch is perceptible, and 


Which you can see completely; other animals being dis- 


guised under hair, or feathers, or scales, which conceal 
their limbs, their shape, and skin. Farther, it is the 
only form which, in its perpendicular attitude, displays 
all its positions and directions at once; for you can hardly 
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pereeive more of a quadruped, of a bird, or a fish, than 
one half, in the horizontal position which is- proper to 
them, because the upper part of their body conceals the 
We must likewise remark, that man's progressive mo. 
tion is subject to neither the shocks nor the tardiness of 
movement of most quadrupeds, nor to the rapidity of that 
of birds; but is the result of movements the most harmo- 
nic, as his figure is, of forms and colours, the most de. 
lightful#. | 9. . 

The more the multiplied consonances of the human 
figure are agreeable, the more disgusting are its disso- 
nances. This is the reason, that on the face of the earth 
there is nothing so beautiful as a handsome man, nor 80 
shocking as a very ugly one. | „ 

This farther suggests a reason why it will be for ever 
impossible for art to produce a perfect imitation of the 
human figure, from the difficulty of uniting in it all the 
harmonies, and from the still greater difficulty of effecting 
a complete combination of those which-are of a different 
nature. It is neither in the power of the painter nor the 
Sculptor to unite the harmony of colours and forms.— 
These labours in general do the artist much honour ; but 
they demonstrate the weakness of art which falls below 
Nature, just in proportion as it aims in uniting more of 
her harmonies ; instead of blending them, as Nature her- 
self does, art can only place them in opposition. 

All this proves the truth of the principle which we have 
laid down, namely, that harmony results from the union 
of the two contraries, and discord from their collision: 
and the more agreeable the harmonies of an object are, 
the more disgusting are its discordances. This is the 
real origin of pleasure and dislike, in physics as in mo- 
als, and the reason why the same object so frequently ex- 
Cites affection and aversion. : 

A great variety of very interesting reflections remain to 
be made on the human figure, especially by conneeting 


* Tt has been maintained by certain celebrated authors, that the 
Negroes consider their own colour as more beautiful than that of the 
whites ; but it 18 a mistake. | 
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with it the moral sensations which alone give expression 
to the features., The physical beauty of man is so striking 
in the eyes even of the animal creation, that to it princi- 
pally must be asc ribed the empire which he exercises over 
them in every part of the earth. The feeble flee for re- 
fuge under his protection, and the most powerful tremble 


at sight of him. Mathiola relates, that the lark will save 


herself amidst troops of men, when she perceives the bird 
of prey hovering over her. I myself have seen a stag, 
when run down by the hounds, appeal with sobs for relief, 
to the compassion of persons accidentally passing that way. 
Pliny relates a similar fact. If we meet less frequently 
with instances of the effect of animal confidence in man, 


it is because of the noise of our fowling pieces scaring 


them incessantly, and of the continual other persecutions 
which they are doomed to undergo. It is well known 
with what familiarity the monkeys, and fowls of all kinds 
approach travellers in the forests of India“. : 

But dangerous animals on the contrary, are seized with 
terror at the sight of man, unless they be driven from their 
natural bias by some pressing necessity. An elephant will 
suffer himself to be led about, in Asia, by a little child; 
the African lion retires, growling, from the cabin of the 


Hottentot, surrenders up to him the possessions of his an- 


cestors, and seeks for himself a kingdom far remote, in 
forests and among rocks, untrodden by the foot of man; 
the immense whale, amidst his native element, trembles 
and flees away before the puny bark of the Laplander. 

It is singularly remarkable, that through the whole ex- 
tent of Nature there is no animal whatever, nor plant, 
nor fossil, nor even globe, but what has its consonance 
and its contrast out of itself, man excepted. No-one visi- 
ble being enters into society with him, but either as his 
Servant or as his slave. 15 


We must undoubtedly reckon, among the human pro- 


portions, that law so universal, and so wonderful, Which 
produces males and females in equal numbers; all over the 
- globe the two sexes are born within the same space of 
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time, equal in number. A consonance so regular Clearly 
demonstrates, that a Providence is continually watching 
over the affairs of mankind, notwithstanding the absurdity 


and disorder of human institutions. This may be consi. 
dered as a standing testimony to the truth of our religion, 
which like wise limits man to one woman in marriage, 
and by this conformity to natural Jaws, peculiar to itself, 
seems alone to have emanated from the AUTHOR of Na- 
ture. . F 1 
Ah! how little acquainted are they with the laws of 


Nature, who, in the union of the two sexes, look for 


nothing farther than the pleasures of sense! They are only 


culling the flowers of life, without once tasting its fruit, 
Tbe fair sex this is the phrase of our meh of pleasure; 


women are known to them under no other idea. But the 
sex is fair only to persons who have no other faculty ex- 
cept that of eye-sight ; besides this, it is, to those who have 
a heart, the creative sex, which, at the peril of life, car- 


ries man for nine months in the womb; and the cherish- 


ing sex, which suckles and tends him in infancy. It is 


the pious sex which conducts him to the altar while he is 
yet a child, and teaches him to draw in, with the milk of 


the breast, the love of a religion which the cruel policy of 
men would frequently render odious to him. It is the pa- 
Cific sex, which sheds not the blood of a fellow creature ; 
the sympathizing sex, which ministers to the sick, and 
handles without hurting them. _ ; 
To no purpose does man pretend to boast of his power 
and his strength; if his robust hands are able to subdue 
iron and brass, those of the woman, more dextrous, and 
more usefully employed, can spin into threads the flax and 
the fleeces of the sheep. The one encounters gloomy care 
with the maxims of philosophy ; the other banishes it by 


, sportiveness and gaiety. If the man sometimes considers 


it as his glory to bid defiance to danger in the field of bat- 
tle, the woman triumphs in calmly meeting dangers more 
inevitable, and frequently more cruel, on her bed, and 
under the banners of pleasure. Thus they have been cre- 
ated to support together, the ills of life, and to form, by 
their union, the most powerful of consonances and the 
sweetest of contrasts, Es 
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All philosophers who have made man their particular 
study, are agreed, and with good reason, that he is the 
most wretched of all animals. Most of them appear to 
have been sensible, that an associate was necessary to him, 


to relieve his burthens, and they have made his happiness, 


in part, to consist of friendship. When the ancients give 
us à representation of perfect friendship, it is always re- 
stricted to two and no more, whatever may be the extent 
of human weakness; for man is frequently reduced to the 
necessity of deriving his felicity from the concurring in- 
terposition of many beings similar to himself. Several 
reasons may be assigned for this restriction, the principal 
of which are deducible from the nature of the human heart, 
which, from its very weakness, 1s capable of attaching 
itself to only one object at once; and which, being com- 
pounded of opposite passions, that maintain a perpetual 
counterpoise, is, in some sense, both active and passive, 
and stands in need of loving and of being beloved, of 
comforting and of being comforted, of honouring and of 
being honoured, and so on. | 

It is farther to be remarked, that those singular friend- 


ships have ever been associated with virtuous and heroic. 


actions; but whenever the union comprehended more per- 
sons than two, it was speedily dissolved by discord, or 
if permitted to subsist for any length of time, became 
famous only for the mischief which it brought on man- 


kind; such was that of the triumvirate among the Romans. 


If the heart of man admits of but a single object, what 
judgment shall we form of our modern friendships, em- 
bracing as they do such a multiplicity ? Undoubtedly, if a 
man has thirty friends, he can bestow on each of them 
only the thirtieth part of his affection, and can receive in 
return, no greater proportion of theirs ; he must of neces- 
Sity, therefore, deceive them, and be deceived by them, 
for no one is disposed to be a friend by fractions. But, if 
the truth may be told, such friendships are merely confe- 
deracies of ambition; relations interested and purely poli- 
tical, employed entirely in practising mutual illusion, in 
the view of aggrandizing themselves at the expence of so- 
ciety; and which would be productive of unspeakable 
mischief, were they more clearly united among themselves, 
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and unless they were counterbalanced: by opposite confede. 


rac ies. | 

The AuTHoOR of Nature has given to each of us, in 
our own species, a natural friend, completely adapted to 
all the demands of human life, capable of supplying all 
the affections of the heart, and all the restlessness of tem- 
perament. He says, from the beginning of the world, 
% It is not good that the man should be alone, I will make 
« him an help meet for him;—and the Lord God made 
4% woman, and brought her unto the man *.“ Woman 
pleases all our senses by her form and by her graces. She 
has in her character every thing that can interest the heart 
of man, and at every stage of human life. She merits, by 
the long and painful solicitudes which she exercises over 
our infancy, our respect as a mother, and our gratitude 
as a nurse; afterward, as man advances to youth, she at- 
tracts all his love as a mistress; and in the maturity of 
manhood all his tenderness as a wife, his confidence as a 
faithful steward, his protection as being feeble ; and even 
in old age she merits our highest consideration as the source 
of posterity, and our intimacy as a friend who has been 
the companion of our good and bad fortune through life. | 
Her gaiety, nay her very caprices, balance at all seasons, | 
the gravity and the over-reflective constancy of man, and 
acquire reciprocally a preponderancy over him. 

Thus the defects &f. the one sex and the excess of the 
other, are an exact mutual compensation. They are 
formed, if I may use the expression, to be grooved into 
each other, like the corresponding pieces of carpenters 
work, the prominent and retreating.parts of which con- 
stitute a vessel fit to launch on the stormy ocean of life, 
and to attain additional strength from the very buffetings 
of the tempest. Had we not been informed by a sacred 
tradition that woman was extracted from the side of man, 
and though this great truth was not every day manifested 
in the wonderful birth of the children of the two sexes in 
equal numbers, we should speedily be instructed in it by 
our wants. Man without the woman, and woman with- 
out the man, are imperfect beings in the order of Nature. 
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But the greater contrast there is in their characters, the 
more complete union there is in their harmonies. It is, 
as we have already briefly hinted, from their oppositions 
in talents, in tastes, in fortunes, that the most intense and 
the most durable affection is produced. Marriage is, 
therefore, the friendship of Nature, and the only real 
union which is not exposed, like those which exist 
among men, to estrangement, to rivalship, to jealousies, 
and to the changes which time is effecting in our inclina- 
tions. | | | | | 
But wherefore are there so few happy marriages among 
us? I answer, because with us the sexes have divested 
themselves each of its proper nature, and assumed the 
other. It is because the women with us adopt the man- 
ners of men from education, and men the manners of 
women from habit. The women have been despoiled of 
the graces and of the talents peculiar to their sex by the 
masters, the sciences, the customs, the occupations of 
men. There is no way left, save one, but that is infal- 
lible to bring both back to Nature; it is to inspire them 
with a taste for religion. By religion I do not mean at- 
tachment to ceremonies, nor systems of theology, but the 
religion of the heart, pure, simple, unostentatious, such as 
is so beautifully depicted in the Gospel. i 

Religion will restore to the two sexes not only their 
moral character, but their physical beauty. It is not cli- 
mate, it is not aliment, it is not bodily exercise, nor all 
these together, which form human beauty; it is the moral 
sentiment of virtue, which cannot subsist independently 
of religion. Aliment and exercise, no doubt, contribute 
greatly to. the magnitude and the expansion of the body, 
but they have no manner of influence on the beauty of the. 
face, which is the true physiognomy of the soul. 

Beauty of face is to such a degree the expression of the 
harmonies of the soul, that in every country those classes 
of citizens who are from their condition obliged to live 
with others in a state of constraint, are sensibly the home- - 
liest of the society. The truth of this observation may be 
ascertained, particularly among the noblesse of many of 
our provinces, who live with each other in the perpetual 
jealousy of rank, and with their neighbours of an inferior 
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order in a state of — hostility for the mainte. 
nance of their prerogatives. Most of those nobles present 
a complexion bilious and parched. They are meagre, 
sulky, and perceptibly uglier than the other inhabitants of 
the same district, though they breath the same air, live 
on the same aliments,; and in general enjoy a superior de- 
gree of fortune. Accordingly they are Ss from being 
gentlemen both in name and in fact. To the same mor 
causes may be referred the beauty of the features of the 
Greek and Roman physiognomies, where we generally meet 
with models so exquisite in their statues and medallions, 
They were beautiful because they were happy; they lived 
in cordial union with their equals, and in the enjoyment 
of popular favour with the citizens at large. Besides, 
there were among them no melancholy, moping, monkish 
institutions, similar to those of our colleges, to disfigure 
the whole youth of a nation at once. The descendants of 
those same nations are at this day far from exhibiting a 
resemblance to their ancestors, though the climate of their 
country is not in the smallest degree changed. 

In order to render children beautiful, you must render 
them physically, but above all, morally happy. You must 
prevent every possible occasion of vexation to them, not by 
kindling in their breasts dangerous and headstrong pas: 
sions, as in the case of spoiled children, but on the con- 
trary, by teaching them to curb such as they have from 
Nature, and which society is ever exciting into a state of 
fermentation; and especially by carefully guarding against 
the communication of every thing unnatural, such as use- 
less and irksome tasks, emulations, rivalships and the like. 
The vgliness of a child is to be imputed, in almost every 
case, to his nurse, or his preceptor. We frequently make 
a false estimate of the happiness of human life: on seeing 
here a gardener with the port of a roman emperor; and 
there a great lord, with the mask of a slave, I imagined 
at first that Nature had committed a mistake. But expe- 
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of his preceptors and masters; in more advanced life that 
of his prince, of ministers of state, of his rivals, nay, 
frequently that of his enemies. Thus he finds fetters in- 
numerable in his very dignities. Our gardener, on the 
other hand, passes his whole life without being exposed to 
the slightest contradiction. Like the Centurion in the 
Gospel he says to his servant, come, and he cometh; and 
to another, do this, and he doeth it. This demonstrates 
that Providence has assigned to our very passions a part 
widely different from that which society presents to them, 
for in cases innumerable the most unrelenting slavery is 
imposed, together with an accumulation of honours, and 
in the meanest of human conditions we frequently find 
the possession of the most unbounded empire. 

Besides, persons Who have been disfigured by the cor 
ruptive impression of vicious education and habits, have 
it in their power to reform their looks; there are infallible 
means in their power of acquiring a beauty altogether 
irresistible. It is to be internally good, gentle, compas- 
sionate, sensible, beneficent, and devout. These affections 
of a virtuous soul will impress on their features characters 
altogether celestial, which will appear beautiful even to 
the farthest extremity of old age. ; | 

Moral beauty then is that which we are bound to aspire 
that its divine irradiations may be diffused over our fea- 
tures and over our actions. To no purpose will a prince 
himself make his boast of high birth, riches, credit, wit; 
the people, in order to know him, must look him in the 
face. The people form their judgment of him entirely 
trom the physiognomy: it is in every country the first, and 
trequently the last, letter of recommendation. 


OF CONCERTS. + 


Concert is arworder formed of several harmonies of 
various kinds, It differs from simple order in this, that 
the last is frequently nothing but a series of harmonies of 
the same species. ö | 

Every particular work of Nature presents, in different 
kinds, harmonies, consonances, contrasts, and forms a real 
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concert. This we shall more amply unfold in the Study 


which treats of plants. It may henceforward be cong. 


dered as a well-founded remark on the subject of thoy 


| harmonies and of those contrasts, that vegetables whog 


flowers have the least lustre, are frequented by animal 
of the most brilliant colours; and, on the contrary, that 
the vegetables which are most highly coloured, serve a 


an asylum to the duskiest animals. This is particular 
evident in countries situated between the tropics, where 
the trees and herbage which have few, if any, apparent 


flowers, lodge and support birds, insects, nay monkies, of 
the most lively colours. It is in the plains of India that 
the peacock displays his gaudy plumage, on shrubbery de. 
Spoiled of verdure by the burning heat of the sun. In the 


same Climates it is that the parrot race, consisting of 5 


many different species, enamelled with a thousand various 
colours, perch on the gray boughs of the palm- tree, and 


that clouds of little paroquets, green as the emerald, 


alight on fields embrowned by the lengthened heats of 
m—_— | N 

In our temperate regions, on the contrary, most of our 
birds are dull-coloured, because most of our vegetables 
have flowers and fruits with shining colours. It is very 


remarkable that such of our birds and insects as have lively 


colours usually choose for their habitation vegetables that 
have no apparent flowers. Thus the heathcock glisters 
on the gray verdure of the pine, whose apples serve him 


for food. The goldfinch builds his nest in the rough ful- 


ler thistle. The most beautiful of our caterpillars, which 
is marbled with scarlet, is to be found on a species of the 
tithymal that usually grows in the sands, and amidst the 
quarries of the forest of Fontainbleau, On the contrary, 
our birds of dusky hue inhabit shubbery with gay-coloured 
flowers. The black-headed bullfinch builds his nest in 
the white thorn, and that lovely bird exhibits a farther 
most agreeable consonance and contrast with the prick! 
Shrub where he resides, by his blood-stained breast, and 
the sweetness of his song. The nightingale with brown 
plumage, delights to nestle in the rose-bush, according t0 
the traditions of the oriental poets, who have founded 
many a charming fable on the loves of that melanchol 
bird for the rose. ? 
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If to each plant are added its elementary harmonies, 
such as those of the season when it appears; of the soil 
and situation in which it vegetates; the effects of the dews 
and of the reflexes of the light on its foliage; the move- 
ments which it undergoes from the action of the winds; its 
contrasts and consonances with other plants, and with the 
quadrupeds, the birds, and the insects, which are peculiar 


to it; and you will perceive a delightful concert formed 
all around, the harmonies of which are still unknown to us. 


In order to express the maleficent character of a vene- 


mous plant, Nature combines in it clashing oppositions 


of the forms and colours which are the indications of that 
maleficence; such as retreating and bristly forms, livid 
colours, dark greens, with white and black spots, virulent 
smells. But when she means to characterize a whole dis- 
trict that is unwholesome, she collects a multitude of 
similar dissonances. The air is loaded with thick fogs, 
the turbid waters exhale only nauseous smells, no vege- 
table thrives on the putrid soil but such as are disgusting, 
the dracunculus, for instance, the flower of which exhi- 
bits the form, the colour, and the smell of an ulcer. If 
any tree arises in the cloudy atmosphere, it is the yew 
only, whose red and smoky trunk has the appearance of 


having passed through the fire, and whose gloomy foliage 


serves as an asylum only to owls. If any other animal is 
to be found seeking a retreat under its lurid shade, it is 
the blood- coloured centipede, ar the toad crawling along 


the humid and rotten ground. By these, or similar signs, 


Nature scares man away from noxious situations. 
If she intends to give him at sea, the signal of an im- 
pending tempest; as she has opposed in ferocious animals 


the fiery glare of the eyes to the thickness of the eye-brows; 


the stripes and spots with which they are marked to the 
yellow colour of their skin, and the stillness of their move- 
ments to the thundering noise of their voices; she collects 
in like manner in the sky, and on the deep, a multitude 
of clasbing oppositions, which, in concert, announce 
approaching devastation. Dark clouds sweep through the 
ar in the horrible forms of dragons. Here and there the 
pale fire of lightning bursts from the gloom, the noise of 
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the thunder with which their dark womb is impreghated, 
resonnds like the | roaring of the celestial lion. The oth 
of day who can scarcely render himself visible through 
their rainy and multiplied veils, emits long radiations of 
a wan and sickly light. The leaden surface of the ocean 
sinks and swells into broad white foaming surges: A 
hollow murmuring noise seems to issue from thbse threat. 
ening billows. "The black shallows whiten at a distance, 
with horrid sounds, from time to time, interrupted by 
ominous silence. The sea which alternately covers and 
reveals them, display to the light of day their cavernous 
foundations. The Norwegian lom perches on one of their 
craggy points, uttering lamentable , cries, like those of a 
_ drowning man. The sea-ospray rises aloft in the air, and 
| not daring to commit herself to the impetuosity of the 
winds, struggles with a plaintive screaming voice, against 
the tempest, which bends back her stubborn wings. The 
black procellaria flutters about, grazing the foam of the 
waves, and secks, in the cavity of their moving valleys, a 
elter from the fury of the winds. If this sma] and fee- 
Ble bird happens to perceive a ship in the midst of the sea, 
he flies for refuge along her side, and as a reward for the 
protection which he solicits, announces the tempest to the 
mariner before it overtakes him. | | 
Nature uniformly | proportions the signs of destruction 
to the magnitude of the danger. The tempests off the 
Cape of Good Hope and Cape Horn, are inexpresibly 
tremendous. The soul stands aghast at sight of the indi- 
cations of tranquillity converted into s:gns of storm; the 
. unclouded azure in the heavens, and the rainbow playing 
upon the waves. The principles of harmony appear to 
be completely inverted ; Nature seems to have put ona 
character of perfidiousness, and to- conceal fury under the 
mask of benevolence. | 
The corn plant has relations innumerable with the 
wants of man, and of his domestic animals. It is neither 
J too high nor too low for his stature. It is easily handled 
and reaped. It furnishes grain to his poultry, bran to his 
pigs, forage and litter to his black cattle and horses. 
Every plant that grows in his corn-field possesses virtue 
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particularly adapted to the maladies incident to the condi- 


tion of the labouring man. The poppy is a cure for the 


pleürisy, it procures sleep, it stops hemorrhages and spit- 
ting of blood. The blue- bottle is a diuretic, it is vulne- 
rary, cordial, and cooling; it is an antidote to the stings 
of venomous insects, and a remedy. for inflammation of 


the eyes. Thus the husbandman finds all needful pharmacy 


in the field Which he cultivates. CER 

The culture of this staff of life discloses to him many 
other agreeable concerts with his fleeting existence. The 
direction of its shadow informs him of the hour of the 


day; from its progressive growth he learns the rapid flight 


of the seasons: he reckons: the flux of his own fugitive 
years, by the successions of the guiltless harvests which he 
has reaped. He is haunted with no. apprehension, like 
the inhabitants of great cities, of conjugal infidelity, or 


of a too numerous posterity. His labours are always sur- 


passed by the benefits of Nature When the sun gets to 


the sign of Virgo, he summons his kindred, he invites bis 


neighbours, and marches at their head, by the dawning of 


the day, with sickle in hand to the ripened. field. His heart 


exults with joy as he binds up the swelling sheaves, While 
his children dance around them, crowned with garlands of 


blue-bottles and\ wild poppies. Their harmless play re- 


calls to his memory the amusements of his own early days, 


and of his virtuous ancestors, whom he hopes at length to 


copious harvest demonstrates to him that there is a GOD; 
and every return of that joyous season, bringing to his 
recollection the delicious zras of his past existence, inspire 


rejoin in a or demon happier world. The sight of his 


him with gratitude to the Great Being who has united the 


transient society of men by an eternal chain of blessings. 

Ye flowery meadows, ye majestic murmuring forests, 
ye mossy fountains, ye desert rocks, frequented by the 
dove alone, ye enchanting solitudes, which charm by. your 
ineffable concerts; happy is the man who shall be per- 
mitted to unveil your hidden beauties! but still happier far 
is he who shall have it in his power calmly to enjoy them 
in the inheritance of his forefathers. _ : i 
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There are, besides those which have been mentioned, 
some physical laws not hitherto profoundly investigated, 
though we have had a glimmering of them, and made them 
the frequent subject of conversation. Such is the law of 
attraction. It has been acknowledged in the planets, and 
in some metals, as in iron and the load-stone, in gold and 
mercury. I believe attraction to be common to all metals, 
and even to all fossils ; but that it acts in each of them in 
particular circumstances, which have not hitherto been ob- 
Served and ascertained. Each of the metals, perhaps, may 
have a disposition to turn toward different points of the 
earth, as magnetic iron points toward the north, and to- 


** 


ward places where there are mines of iron. It would pro- 


bably be necessary, in order to ascertain this by experi- 


ment, that each metal should be armed with its proper at- 


traction; this takes place, as I think, when it is united 
to its contrary. - 1 „ | 
How do we know whether a needle of gold rubbed with 
mercury might not have attractive poles, as a needle of 
steel has when rubbed with the magnet? Thus prepared, 
or in some other way adapted to its nature, it might pos- 
Sibly indicate the places which contain mines of that rich 
metal. Perhaps it might determine the general points of 
direction to the east or to the west, which might serve as 
an indication of the longitudes, more steadily than the 
variations of the magnetic needle.  - 5 
If there be a point at the pole, on which the globe seems 
to revolve, there may possibly be one under the equator, 
from which its rotatory motion has commenced, and which 
may have determined its motion of rotation. | 
It is certain there exists a great number of those parti- 
cular points of attraction scattered over the earth, such as 


the matrices which renovate the mines of metals, by at- 


tracting to themselves the metallic parts dispersed in the 
elements. It is by means of attractive matrices that those 
mines are incxhaustible, as has been remarked in many 
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laces 3 among others in the Isle of Elba, situated in the 
editerranean. This little island is entirely a mine 0 
iron, from which had been already extracted, in the time 
of Pliny, an immense quantity of that metal, without its 
being perceptible, as he tells us, that it was in the smallest 


degree diminished- Metals have besides other attractions; 


and if I might presume to deliver my opinion hy the way 
I consjder these themselves as the principal matrices of all 
fossil bodies, and as the 'ever-active means employed by 
Nature for repairing the mountains and the rocks, which 
the action of the other elements, but especially the injudi- 
cious labours of men, have an incessant tendency to impair: 

I shall here remark, on the subject of mines of gold, 
that they are placed, as well as those of all metals, not 
only in the most elevated part of continents, but in icy 
mountains. e LP eee 5 | 

The celebrated gold mines of Peru and Chili are, it is 
well known, in the Cordeliers. The gold mines of Mexico 
are situated in the vicinity of Mount St. Martha, which 
is covered with snow all the year round. The rivers of 


1 


Europe, which wash down particles of gold along their 


shores, issue from icy mountains. The Po in Italy has 
its source in those of Piedmont. „ 5 

It would appear as if Nature, by burying the focuses of 
this rich metal under the snows, had intended to fence it 


with ramparts still mote i naccessible than the flinty bosom 


of the rock, lest the undismayed ardor of human avarice 
should at length destroy them entirely. It has become the 
most powerful bond of society, and the perpetual object 
of all the labours of a life so rapidly hurrying to a close. 
Alas! were Nature at this day to inflict condign punish- 


ment on this insatiable thirst in the nations of Europe, for 


a metal so useless as a real necessary of human life, she 
has only to change the territory of some one of them into 
gold. Every other nation would instantly flock thither, 
and in a little time exterminate its wretched inhabitants. 


The Peruvians and Mexicans have had the dreadful expe- 


rience of this. 


There are metals not so highly prized, but much mofe 


useful, the elementary attractions of which might perhaps 
pProcure us very important accommodations. | 
e 


I am persdaded that, in imitation of Nature, it might 
be possible for us to acquire; the art of forming, by means 
of electric. stones, artificial fountains, which should attract 
the rainy clouds in parched and dry situations, as chains 
and rods of iron attract thunder - clouds. It is true that 
princes must be at the expence of such costly and useful 
experiments; but it is the way for them to immortalize 
their memory. The Phareahs,. who built the pyramids of 
| Egypt, would not have drawn upon themselves the curses 
TT of their subjects, as Pliny assured us they did, for their 
4 enormous and useless lahours, had they reared amidst the 
sands of Upper Egypt an electrical pyramid, which might 

there have — an artificial fountain. The Arab, who | 

should resort thither at this day to quench his thirst, would 
still pronounce benedictions on names which, if we may 
believe the great Natural Historian, had already sunk into 

oblivion, and ceased to be mentioned in his time. 

For my own part, I think that several metals might be 
proper for producing similar effects. An officer. of high 
rank, in the service of the king of Prussia, informed me, 

that, having remarked vapors io be attracted by lead, he 

had employed its attraction for drying the atmosphere of a 

powder-magazine. This magazine was constructed under 

ground, in the throat of a bastion, but had been rendered 

of no use whatever from its humidity. He ordered the 

concave ceiling of the arch to be lined with a coat of lead, 

which was before planked over, where the gunpowder was 

deposited in barrels: the vapours of the vault collected in 

eat drops on the leaden roof, run off in streamlets along 
the sides, and left the gunpowder barrels perfectly dry. 
It is to be presumed that every metal and fossil has its 

peculiar repulsion as well as its attraction; for these two 

laws always go hand in hand. Contraries seek out each 
bother. | | 
There are farther a multitude. of other harmonic laws, 

as yet undiscovered; such are the proportions of magni- 

tudes, and the durations of..existence in beings vegeta- 

tive and sensible, which differ exceedingly, though their 

nutriment and climates may be the same. Man, while 

yet a youth, sces the dog, his companion and contempo- 


rary, die of old age; and also the sheep, which he fondled 


* 


when a lamb. Though the former lived at his on table, 


and the other on the herbage of his meadow, neither the 
fidelity of the one, nor the temperance of the other, was 
able to prolong their days; whereas animals, which live 
only on carrion and garbage, live for ages, as the crow. 
It is impossible to guide ourselves in prosecuting such re- 
searches, any other way than by following the spirit of 
conformity, which is the basis of our own reason, as it is 
that of the reason of Nature. 4 LT 

By consulting this we shall find, that if such and such a 
carnivorous animal is long-lived, as the crow for instance, 
it is because his services and experience are long necessary 
for purifying the earth, in places whose impurities are 


incessantly renewing, and which are frequently at great 


distances from each other. If, on the contrary, an inno- 


cent animal lives but a little while, it is because his flesh 


and skin are necessary to man. If the domestic dog, by 


his death, frequently diffuses sorrow over the children of 


the family, Whose intimate friend and fellow- boarder he 
was, Nature undoubtedly intended to give them, in the 
loss of an animal so worthy of the affections and the re- 
gret of the heart of man, the first experience of the priva- 
tions with which human life is to be exercised. 

The duration of an animal's life is sometimes propor- 
tioned to the duration of the vegetable on which it feeds. 
A multitude of caterpillars are born and die with the 
leaves by which their transitory existence is supported. 
There are insects Whose being is limited to five hours; 


such is the ephemera. This species of fly, about half as 


large as the tip of the little finger, is produced from a © 


fuviatic grub which is found particularly at the mouths 
of rivers, close by the water's edge, in the mud, into 
which it digs in quest of subsistence. This grub lives 


three years, and at the termination of that period, about 


Midsummer-day, it is transformed almost instantaneously 
into a fly, which comes into the world at six o'clock in 
the evening, and dies about eleven at night. No longer 
space of time is necessary for copulation and for depo- 
siting the eggs on the mud which the water has deserted. 

It is very remarkable that this insect copulates and lays 
her eggs precisely at the time of the year when the tides 
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are at the lowest, when the rivers discover at the place of 
their discharge, the greatest part of their channel dry, 
Wings are then furnished, to enable her to go and deposit 
her eggs in places which the waters forsake, and to extend, 
in the capacity of a fly, the domain of her posterity, at 
the time when, as a worm, her territory is most contracted, 
Nature has made nothing in vain. It is not credible 
. that she should have created momentary lives, and beings 
infinitely minute, to fill up imaginary chains of existence, 
The aversions and the instincts of animals emanate from 
laws of a superior order, which we shall never be able to 
penetrate into in this world; but supposing those intimate 
conformities to elude our researches, they must be referred, 
hke every other, to the general conformity of beings, and 
especially to that of man. There is nothing so luminous 
in the study of Nature, as to refer every thing that exists 
to the goodness of GOD, and to the demands of humanity. 
This method of viewing objects not only discovers to usa 
multitude of unknown laws, but it sets bounds to those 
Which we do know, and which we believe to be universal. 
If Nature, for example, were governed by the laws of 
attraction only, according to the supposition of those who 
have made it the basis of so many systems, every thing in 
it would be in a state of rest. Bodies tending toward one 
common centre would there accumulate, and arrange 
themselves round it, in the ratio of their gravity. The 
substances which compose the globe, would be so much 
heavier as they approached nearer to the centre, and those 
which are at the surface would all be reduced to a level. 
The bason of the seas would be choked with the wrecks 
of the land; and this magnificent architecture, formed of 
harmonies so various, would soon become an aquatic 
globe entirely. All bodies hurled downward by one com- 
mon precipitation would be condemned to an everlasting 
immobility. | $ | | 
On the other hand, if the law of projection, which 1s 
employed for explaining the motions of the heavenly bodies 
on the supposition that they have a tendency to fly off in 
the tangent of the curve which they describe; if I say this 
law predominated, all bodies, not actually adherent to the 
earth, would be hurled from it, like stones from a Sling: 
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the sun never to return. It would sometimes trayerse in its 
unbounded career the spaces of immensity, where no star 
would be perceptible during the course of many ages; 
sometimes Swinging through regions where chance might 
have collected the matrices of creation, it might pass 
along amidst the elementary parts of suns, aggregated by 
the central laws of attraction, or scattered about in sparks 
and in rays, by those of projection. | ark Shs 

On the supposition that these two contrary forces were 
combined happily enough in favour of the globe, to fix it 
with its vortex, in a corner of the firmament, where these 
forces should act without destroying themselves, it would 
present its equator to the sun with as much regularity as 
it describes its annual course round him. From those two 
constant motions never could be produced that other 
motion so varied, by which it daily inlines one of its 
poles toward the sun, till its axis has formed, on the plane 
of its annual circle, an angle of twenty-three degrees and 
a half; then that other retrograde motion, by which it 
presents to him, with equal regularity, the opposite pole. 
Far from presenting to him alternately its poles, in order 
that his fertilizing heat may by turns melt their ices, it 


would retain them buried in eternal night and winter, 


with a, part of the temperate zones, whereas the rest of 
its circumference would be burnt up by the too constant 
fires of the tropics. By 
Vegetables themselves, which seem entirely subjected to 
the action of the elements, have configuration diversified 
without end. But, how comes it that animals have in 
themselves the principles of so many motions so entirely 
different? Wherefore has not gravity nailed them down 
to the surface of the earth? They ought to crawl along it 
at most. How comes it to pass that the laws which regu- 
late the course of the stars; those laws whose influence 
has, in modern times, been made to extend even to the 
operations of the human soul, should permit the birds to 
7is into the air, and fly as they please to the west, to the 
north, and to the south, notwithstanding, the united powers 
of the attraction, and of the projection of the globe? It 
is conformity, adaptation to use, which has regulated those 


. 


our globe itself, subjected to this law, would fly off frem 


- 
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| lays, and which bas generalized, or suspended their effect, 
in subordination to the necessities of sensible . beings, 
Though Nature employs an infinity of means, she permit; 
man to know only the end she has in view. Her work 
are subjected to rapid dissolutions ; but she always suffer 
him to perceive the immortal consistency of her plans. 
It is on this she wishes to fix his heart and mind. She 
aims not at rendering man ingenious and proud ; her object 
is to render him good and happy. Ske universally mit- 
gates the evils which are n=cessary ; and universally mul. 
tiplies blessings in many cases superfluous. In her har- 
monies, formed of contraries, she 525 opposed the empire 
of death to that of life; but life endures for a whole age, 
and death only an instant. She allows man lang to enjoy 
the expansions of beings so delightful to behold ; but con- 
ceals 12 55 him, with a precaution truly maternal, their 
transient states of dissolution. 805 
If an animal die; if plants are decompounded in a 
morass, putrid emanations, and revelſes"of a disgusting 
form, chace us away from them. An infinite number of 
secondary beings are created for the purpose of hastening 
forward the decompositions. If cavernous monwtains 
and rocks present appearances of ruin; owls, birds of prey, 
the ferocious animals, which have made them their retreat, 
keep us at a distance from them. Nature drives far from 
us the spectacles and the ministers of destruction, and 
allures us to her harmonies, | 
When the orb of day has left us, during the night scason 
the moon appears to reflect his light upon us, with varie- 
ties in her phases which have relations, hitherto unknown 
to a great number of species of animals, and especially of 
\  Hishes which travel only in the night-time, at the epochas 
which she indicates to them, The farther the sunwith- 
draws from one pole, the more are his rays refracted 
there. But when he has entirely abandoned it, then it is 
that his light is supplicd in a most wonderful manner. 
First, the moon, by a movement altogether incompre- 
*  hensible, goes to replace him there, and appears perpe- 
| tually above the horizon, without setting, as was observed 
in the year 1596, at Nova Zembla, by the unfortunate 
| -' 442: who wintered there in the 76th degree of north 
ide, | | : 
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Naturalists consider colours as accidents. But if we 
attend to the general uses for which Nature employs them, 
we shall be persuaded that there is not, even on rocks, a 
single shade impressed without a meaning and a purpose. 
Let us observe, in the first place, the principal effects of 
the two extreme colours, white and black, with relation 
to the light. Experience demonstrates that, of all colours, 
white is that which best reflects the rays of sun, because 
it sends them back, without any tint, as pure as it receives 
them; and that black, on the contrary, is the least adapted 
to their reflection, because it absorbs them. This is the 
reason why gardeners whiten the walls against which their 
espaliers are planted, in order to accelerate the maturity 
of their fruits, by the reverberation of rhe sun's rays; and 
why opticians blacken the walls of the camera-obscura, that 
their reflexes may not disturb the luminous picture on the 
. 5 Ea | 

Nature frequently employs contrary means for pro- 
ducing the same effect. She makes glass with fire; she 
makes it too with water, the crystal for instance: farther 
she produces it from animal- organization, such as certain 
transparent shell-fish. She forms the diamond by a pro- 
cess to us utterly unknown. Conclude now, because a 
body has been vitrified, it must certainly be by the effect 
of fire, and rear on this perception the system of the uni- 
verse! The utmost that we are capable of doing is to 
catch some harmonic instants in the existence of beings. 
That which is vitrifiable becomes calcareous, and what is 
caleareous changes into glass, by the action of the same 
fire. Deduce then, from these simple modifications of the 
fossil kingdom, invariable characters for determining the 
general classes of it. | | 

On the other hand, Nature frequently employs also the 
same means for producing effects direct'y contrary. For 
example, we have seen that, in order to increase the heat 
over the lands of the north, and to mitigate it over those 
of the south, she makes use of opposite colours ; she pro- 
duces in both the same effects, by covering the face of the 
one and of the other with rocks. These rocks are essen- 
tally necessary to vegetation, | 
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Nature proposes to. herself universally only the accom- 
modation of beings possessed of sensibility. This remark 
is all important in the study of her works; otherwise, 
from the similitude of the means which she employs, or 
the exceptions from them, we might be tempted to doubt 
the consistency of her laws instead of ascribing the 
majestic obscurity which pervades them to the multiplicity 
of her resources, and the profundity of our own igno- 
Tance. > | Foe 
This law of' adaptation and conformity has been the 
Source of all our discoveries. It was this which wafted 
Christopher Columbus to America, because as Herrera tells 
us“, he thought, contrary to the opinion of the ancients, 
that the whole five zones must be inhabited, as GOD had 
not formed the earth to be a desert. It is this law which 
regulates our ideas respecting objects absolutely beyond the 
reach of our examination, By means of it, though we 
are ignorant whether there may be men in the planets, we 
are assured there must be eyes, because there is light. It 
is this which has awakened a sense of justice in the heart 
of every man, and informs him that there is another order 
of things, after this life is at an end. This law, in a 
word, is the most irresistible proof of. the existence of 
GOD ; for amidst such a multitude of adaptations so in- 
genious, that our passions themselves, restless as they 
are, never could have. devised any thing similar; and s0 
numerous, that every day is presenting to us some that 
bave all the merit of novelty, the first of all, which 1s the 
Dz1TyY, must undoubtedly exist, as he is the general con- 
formity of all particular conformities. 


\ 


* Herrera's History of the West Indies. Book 1. chap. 2. 
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APPLICATIONS OF SOME GENERAL LAWS OF 
NATURE TO PLANTS. 
REEVES I proceed to speak of plants, I must be in- 
dulged in making-a ſew reflections on the language 
of botany. | | - 
We are still so young in the study of Nature, that our 
languages are deficient in terms to express her most com- 
mon harmonies. This is so true, that, however exact the 
description of plants may be, and compiled by botanists 
of whatever ability, it is impossible to distinguish them in 
the fields, unless you have previously seen them in Nature, 
or at least in an herbary. | | 
Men of genius have nevertheless taken inexpressible 
pains to assign characteristic names to the different parts of 
plants. They have even borrowed most of those names 
from the Greek, a language of similar energy of expres- 
sion. From this has resulted another inconvenience ; it 
ie, that those names, being for the most part compounds, 
cannot be rendered into modern language, and for this 
reason it is that @ great part of the works of Linnæus are 
absolutely incapable of translation. These learned and 
mysterious expressions no doubt diffuse a venerable air 
over the study of botany, but Nature has no need of such 
resources of human art to attract our respect. The subli- 


and obscurity of our expressions. The more light a 
man carries in his own bosom, the more wonderful he 
eteems it. 5 | 
After all, most of those foreign names, employed parti- 
cularly by the herd of botanists, do not so much as express 
te most common characters of vegetables. They fre- 


quently make use, for example, of such vague expressions 


| mity of our laws can easily dispense with the emphasis 
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as these, ' $a? rubente, Suave e, of an agreeable red, 


sweet-smelling, in order to characterize flowers, without 
expressing the shade of red, or the species of perfume, 
They are still more embarrassed when they wish to con- 
vey the dusky colours of the stem, of the root, or of the 
fruit; atro-rubente, say they, fusco-nigrescente, of a datt 
red, of a dusky brown. As to the forms of vegetable, 
the case is still worse, though they have fabricated term; 
compounded of four or five Greek words to describe them, 


F. J. Rousseau communicated to me one day a set of | 
characters somewhat resembling the NN which he 


had invented for the purpose of briefly expressing the 
colours and forms of vegetables. Some of them repre- 
sented the forms of the flowers, others those of the leaves, 
others those of the fruits; some resembled a heart, some 


were triangular, some of the lozenge shape. He did no 


employ above nine or ten of those signs to compose the 
expression of one plant, Some he placed above others, 


with cyphers which indicated the genera and the species of 


the plant, so that you would have taken them for the terms of 


an algebraic formula. However ingenious and expeditious 


this method might be, he informed me that he had given 
it up because it presented to him skeletons only. 

This sentiment came with peculiar grace from a man 
whose taste was equal to his genius, and may suggest 
some reflections to those who are for giving abridgments 
of every thing, especially of the works of Nature. The 
idea of John Fames, however, well deserves to be followed 
up, should it only serve to produce one day an alphabet 
proper to express the language of Nature. All that seems 
requisite is the introductian of accents to convey the Shades 
of colours, and all the modifications of savours, perfumes, 
and forms, After all, those characters could not be deli 
neated with perfect precision unless the qualities of each 


vegetable are first exactly determined by words; other- 
Wise the language of botanists, which is now accused of 


speaking only to the ear, would make itself intelligible 
only to the eye. Though we have only the term whit 
whereby to express the colour which bears that name, 
Nature presents to us a great variety of sorts of it. Paint 
ing, with respect to this article, is as barren as languags: 
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What embarrasses Naturalists the most in denominating 
colours is to find distinctive epithets for such as are dusky, 


or rather, this gives them no manner of concern; for they 
| evade'the difficulty, by the Vague and indecisive expressions 


of blackish, gray, ash- coloured, brown, which they con- 
vey, it is true, in Greek and Latin words. But those 
words frequently answer no purpose, except to confound 
their images, by giving no representation whatever; for 


what in good earnest is meant by these and such like epi- 


thets, atro-purpurante, fusco-nigrescente, which they employ 
5 frequently? be Ut at ND 
It is possible to make thousands of tints widely different 
from each other, to which such general expressions might 
be applied. As those dark shades in truth are much com- 
pounded, it is exceedingly difficult, to characterize them 
by the phraseology of our common vocabularies ; but this 
might be easily and effectually accomplished by referring 
them to the different colours of our domestic vegetables. 
I have remarked in the barks of our trees and shrubbery, 


in the capsules and shells of their fruits, as well as in the 
dead leaves, an incredible variety of those sad and gloomy 


shades, from yellow down to black, with all the inter- 
mixtures and accidents of the other colours. Thus in- 
stead of saying in Latin a yellow inclining to black, or an 
ash-coloured tint, in order to determine some particular 
Shade of colour in a production of art, or of Nature, we 
might say a yellow of the colour of a dried walnut, or a gray 


like the bark of a beech-tree. These expressions would 


de so much the more exact, that Nature invariably employs 
zuch tints in vegetables as determining characters and 
indications of maturity, of vigor, or decay, and that our 


| peasantry can distinguish the different species of wood 


in the forests by inspection of their bark simply. Thus 
not botany alone, but all the arts, might find in vegetables 
an inexhaustible dictionary of unvarying colours, which 
would not be embarrassed with barbarous and technical com- 
pound words, but would, on the contrary, continually present 
new images. Our books of science would thence derive 
much pleasing vivacity from being embellished by com- 
barisons and expressions borrowed from the loveliest kKing- 
dom of Nature. 
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has the acridity of the Java-pepper. The root of th 
caryophyllata or holy-thistle, and the flower of the pink, 


call it brefte. There is a species of the cranes-bill, the 


can Judge, the most accurate notions of the fruits and 


t is possible, in like manner, to trace an appr 
mation of savours and smells of every species, and of 
every country, to those of the plants of our garde 
and of our fields. The ranunculus of the meadoy 


smell like the clove of Amboyna. As to the compount 
savours and smells, they may be referred to such as ar 
simple, the elements of which Nature has scattered on | 
all climates, and which she has united in the class of vege⸗ 
tables. I know a species of more] used as food by the 
Indians, which when boiled has the taste of beef: the 


leaf of which resembles, in smell, a roasted leg of mutton, 
The muscari, a species of small hyacinth, which grom 
among shrubbery early in the spring, smells very strongh 
of the plumb. Its small monopetalous flowers, of a de- 
licate blue colour, and with lips or incisions, have like. 
wise the form of that fruit. „ 
By approximations such as these, the English navigator 
Dampier, and father du Tertre, have given us, as far as] 


flowers which grow between the tropics, by referring then 
to the fruits and flowers of our climates. Father du Tertr 
is not less happy, nor less accurate in his botanical] des. 
criptions. _ | 135 

One of the greatest defects of botany is, that it exli. 
bits the characters of vegetables only in succession; It 
does not collect them, it decompounds them; it refers them, | 
indeed, to a classical order, but not to an individual order, 
This however is the only one which the weakness of the 
human mind permits us to catch. It would therefore be 
of essential importance to have, in botany, an alphabet af Wil; 
colours, savours, smells, forms, and aggregations, derive 
from our most common plants. Those elementary cha. 
racters would enable us to express ourselves exactly in al 
the parts of Natural History, and to present to ourselves 5c 
relations equally new and curious. When we see a mul 
titude of plants, of different forms, vegetate on the sam 
soil, there is a disposition to believe that those of the same Pa 
climate grow indifferently every where. But those on, 
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which are produced in places particularly assigned to them 
by Nature, attain there all the perfection of which they 
are susceptible. The same thing holds good with respect 
to animals. Goats are sometimes reared in marshy places, 
and ducks on the mountains; but the goat never will ac-" 
quire, in Holland, the beauty of that which nature clothes 
with silk on the rocks of Angora; nor will the duck of 
Angora ever attain the stature and the colours of those 
which are to be found in the canals of Holland. 


If we throw a simple glance on plants, we shall per- 


ceive that they have relations to the elements which promote 
their growth; that they have relations to each other, from 
the groups which they contribute to form; that they have 
relations to the animals which derive nourishment from 
them; and, finally, to man, who is the centre of all the 
works of ereatiofl To these relations I give the name 
of harmonies, and 1 divide them into elementary, vege- 
table, animal, and human. | 


ELEMENTARY HARMONIES OF PLANTS. 


— 


Plants have as many principal parts as there are elements 
with which they keep up a relation. By their flowers, 
they stand related to the sun, which fecundates their seeds, 
and carries them 6n to maturity; by their leaves, they 
are related to the waters, which bedew them; by their 
stems, to the winds which agitate them; by their roots, 
with the ground which sustains them; and by their grains, 
with their situations adapted to their growth and increase. 


Not that these principal, parts have no indirect relations 


besides to the other elements, but it will be sufficient for 
our purpose to dwell on such as are immediate. | 
ELEMENTARY HARMONIES OF PLANTS WITH THE SUN, 
| BY THE FLOWERS. | | 


Though botanists may have made great and laborious re- 


#arches respecting plants, they have paid no attention to 
any of those relations. Fettered by their systems, they 
have attached themselves to the consideration of them, 
particularly on the side of the flowers; and have arranged 
nem in the same class, wherever they found these exter- 
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nal resemblances, without so much as enquiring what 
might be the particular use of the florification. They hays, 
indeed, distinguished in it the stamina, the antheræ, an 
the stigmata, for the fecundation of the fruit, but, e. 
cepting this and some others, which respect the interior 
organization, they have neglected, ;or,;;misunderstood, 
the relations which the whole plant has with the rest of 
This partial division has led them into the strongest con- 
fusion; for, by considering the flowers as the- principal 
characters of vegetation, and by comprehending in the 
same class those which were similar, they have united 
plants entirely foreign to each other, and have separated, 
on the contrary, many which are evidently of the same 
genus. Such is, in the first case, the fullers-thistle, calle 
dipsacus, which they class with the scabiqus, because f 
the resemblance of some parts of its flower; though it pre- 
sents in its branches, its leaves, its smell, its seed, its 
prickles, and the rest of its qualities, a real thistle: and 
such is, in the second, the great chestnut of India, which 
they exclude from the class of chestnut- trees, becaus it 
has different flowers. To class plants from the flowers 
that is, from the parts of their fecundation, is the same 
thing with classing animals from those of generation. 

However, though they have referred the character of 1 
plant to its flower, they misunderstand the use of its mos 
shining part, which is that of the corolla; they call that 
the corolla which is, in common language, denominated 
the leaves of a flower. It is a Latin word, signifying 1 
little crown, from the disposition of the leaves, in many 
species, in the form of coronets, and they have given the 
name of petals to the divisions of that crown. Some, ig 
truth, have acknowledged it to be properly adapted for 
covering the parts of fecundation de the expansion d 
the flower; but its calix is much better adapted to this 
purpose from its thickness, its beards, and sometimes 
from the prickles with which it is invested. Besides, 
when the corolla leaves the stamina exposed, and when it 
continues fully blown for whole weeks, .it must of neces 
sity be answering some other purpose, for Nature dos 


SL. _ | 
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nothing in vain. Tbe corolla seems intended to reverbe- 


tate the rays of the sun on the parts of fecundation. | 
The forms of flowers are no less adapted than thkir 
colours. to reflect the heat. Their corollæ, divided into 
petals, are only an assemblage of mirrors directed towards 
one focus. Of these they have sometimes four, which 
are plain, as the flower of the cole- wort in the cruciform; 
or a complete circle, as the daisy in the class of radiated ; 
or spherical portions, as the rose; or entire spheres, as 
the bells of the lilly of the valley; or cones mutilated, as 
the foxglove, the corolla of which is formed like a sewing 
thimble. | 2+ # 
Nature has placed, at the focuses of these, plain, sphe- 
rical, elliptical, parabolic, and other mirrors, the parts of 
the fecundation * plants, as she has placed those of gene- 


ration in animals, in the warmest parts of their bodies. 
These curves, which geometricians have not yet examined, 
merit their most profound researches. Is it not astonish- 
ing that they should have bestowed such learned pains to 
find out curves altogether imaginary and frequently useless, 


| 2nd that they should have neglected to study those which 
Nature employs so regularly, and in such variety, in an 
infinite number of objects? Be this as it may, botanists 
have given themselves still less trouble about the matter. 
The celebrated Linnæus formed a botanical time- piece, 
having found plants which opened their flowers at every 
hour of the day and of the night. There is cultivated in 
the late King's garden, at Paris, a species of serpentine 
aloes, without prickles, whose large and beautiful flower 
exhales.a strong odour of the vanilla, during the time of 
its expansion, which is very short. It does not blow till 
toward the month of July, and about five o'clock in 
the evening; you then perceive it gradually open its petals, 


expand them, fade, and die: by ten o'clock of the same 
night, it is totally withered, to the great astonishment of 


the spectators, who flock in crowds to the sight, for what 
is uncommon is alone admired. The flower of our com- 
mon thorn, I do not mean that of the white thorn, is still 
more extraordinary, for it flowers. so rapidly that there is 
Scarcely. time to observe its expansion. | 
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' reflectors, or such as can close themselves as occasion re- 


Spherical, elliptical, parabolic, or plane. To these curves 


that are not branchy, and where they are in no danger 


isolated on perpendicular stems. 


orchis represent bugs, and exhales the same unpleasant 
odour. Those of a species of the arum, resemble putrid 


the flesh-fly resorts thither to deposit her eggs. 
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But if Nature withdraws the greatest number of flower 
frgm the too violent action of the sun, she destines other 
to appear in all the lustre of his rays without sustaining 
the least injury from them. On the first she bestows ducky 


quires; she provides others with parasols; such is the 

crown imperial, whose flowers, like a bell inverted, groy 

under the shade of a tuft of leaves. | 
There are reverberating flowers perpendicular, conical, 


may be referred most of the curves of flowers. There are 
likewise some flowers in form of a parasol, but the other 
are much more numerous; for the negative effects in every 
harmony are in much greater number than the positiie 
effects. For example, there is but one single way of com- 
ing into life, and there are thousands of going out of it. 
It is curious to observe the attention with which Nature 
has preserved flowers from the shocks to which they might 
be exposed, from the winds themselves upon their stems 
She inwraps them, for the most part, in an integument, 
which botanists call the calix. The more ramous the 
plant is, the thicker is the calix of its lower. She some- 
times fringes it with little cushions and beards, as may he 
Seen in the rose-bud. Thus the mother puts a pad round 
the head of her little child, to secure it against accidents 
from falling. Nature has so clearly marked her intention 
as to this, in the case of the flowers of ramous plants, that 
She has deprived of this clothing such as grow on stems 


from the agitation of the winds. This may be remarked 
With regard to the flowers of Solomon's seal, of the lilly 
of the valley, the hyacinth, the narcissus, and most of 
the liliaceous, and of plants which bear their flowers 


Flowers have, farther, very curious relations with ani- 
mals and with man, from the diversity of their configuri- 
tions, and from their smells. Those of one species of the 
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flesh, and has the infection of it to such a degree, that 
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Elmentary harmonies of plants with the water and the air, 
W by means of their leaves and fruits. 5 


When the AurHOR of Nature designed to clothe with 
| vegetables even the highest and steepest pinnacles of the 
earth, he first adapted the chains of mountains to the 
basons of the seas which were to supply them with vapours: 
to the course of the winds which were to waft them thi- 
ther, and to the different aspects of the sun by which they 
| were to be heated. As soon as these harmonies were esta- 
bliched between the elements, the clouds ascended out of 
the ocean, and dispersed themselves over the most remote 


parts of the continents. There they distilled, under a 


thousand different forms, in fogs, in mists, in dews, in 
rains, and in snows. They descended from the heights of 
the atmosphere in every possible variety of manner; some 
in a tranquil air, such as our spring showers, came down 
in perpendicular drops, as if they had been strahed through 
a sieve; others, driven by the furious winds, beat hori- 
zontally on the sides of the mountains; others fell in tor- 
rents, like those which, for nine months of the year, inun- 


date the island of Gorgona, placed in the heart of the 
torrid zone, in the burning gulf of Panama. There were 


some Which accumulated themselves in mountains of snow, 
on the inaccessible summits of the Andes, to cool, by 


their effusions, the continent of South America, and by 
their icy atmosphere, the vast expanse of the Pacific Ocean. 


In a word, mighty rivers flowed over regions where the 
— never descends, and the Nile watered the plains of 

Spt. * 

Then GOD said, Let the earth bring forth Þrass, the 
* yielding sed, and the fruit-tree yielding fruit after his 
kind, whose seed is in itself upon the earth.“ At the 
voice of the Almighty, the vegetables appeared with 
organs, perfectly fitted to collect the blessings of heaven. 

he elm arose on the mountains which skirt the Tanais, 
clothed with leaves in form of a tongue; the tufted box 
Started from the brow of the Alps; and the prickly caper- 
tree from the rocks of Africa, with leaves hollowed into 
spoons. The pines on the sandy Norwegian hills attracted 
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the vapours which were floating in the air, with their slim 
foliage, disposed like a painter's pencil; the verbascum 
displayed its broad leaves on the parched sand, and the fem, 
presented on the hill, its fanlike foliage to the rainy and 
horizontal winds. A multitude of other plants, from 
the bosom of the rocks, from strata of flint, nay, even 
from-marble incrustations, drank in the waters of heaven 
by cornets, by sandals, and by. cruets. From the cedar of 
Lebanon down to the violet which perfumes the groxe, 
there was not one but what presented its large goblet, or 
its tiny cup, conformable to its necessity, or its station.— 
This adaptation of the leaves of plants, in elevated situa- 
tions, for. receiving the descending distillations of the rain, 
is varied without end. 1 1 9 | 
As to the relation which vegetables have to animals, it 
is sufficient here to observe, that most birds re-sow the 
vegetable which feeds them. Nay, we find, without 
going from home, quadrupeds which convey to a great 
distance the seeds of the grasses. Such, among others, 
as do not chew the cud, horses for instance, whose dung 
is hurtful to the meadows, for an obvious reason, they 
introduce into them a variety of foreign herbs, as the 
heath and the short furze, the seeds of which they are un- 
able to digest. They re- sow, besides, a great many others 
which adhere to their hair, by the motion of their tail 
simply. There are quadrupeds of small size, such as the 
dormouse, the hedge-hog, and the marmot, which con- 
vey. to the most elevated regions of the mountains acorns, 
beech- mast, and chestnuts. It is singularly worthy. of re- 
mark, that volatile seeds are produced in much greater 
number than those of other species; and in this we are 
called upon to admire the intelligence of that Providence 
which foresaw every thing, and arranged all accordingly. 
The elevated situations for which they are destined were 
exposed to be speedily stripped of their vegetables, by the 
declivity of their soil, and by the rains, which have 2 
continual tendency. to lower. them. By means. of the 
volatility of grains, they are become, of all the places of 
the earth, the most prolific in plants. In the mountains 
is deposited*the botanist's treasure. It cannot be too fre- 
- quently. repeated, the remedies. provided by. Nature always 
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surmount the obstacles which she has opposed; and her 
compensations ever exceed her gifts. In truth, if you ex- 
cept the inconveniencies of declivity, a mountain presents 
to plants the greatest variety of exposures. In a plain they 
have the same sun, the same degree of humidity, the same 


soil, the same wind: but if you ascend a mountain, situa- 


ted in our latitude, only twenty-five fathoms of perpendi- 
cular height, you change your climate as much as if you 
had travelled twenty-five leagues north ward; so that a 
mountain of twelve hundred fathoms perpendicular height 
would present -us with a scale of vegetation as extensive 
as that of twelve hundred leagues along the horizon, which 
is nearly our distance from the pole; both the one und the 
other would terminate in a region of perpetual ice. Every 
step we take upon a mountain, whether ascending or des- 
cending, gives us a change of latitude ; and if we encom- 
pass it round and round, every step changes our longitutle; 
we shall fall in with points where the sun rises at eight 


_ o'clock in the morning; others, at ten o'clock; others, 
at noon. We should find an infinite variety of exposures, 


of cold towards the north; of heat to the south, of fain 
to the west, of drought to the east; without taking into 
the account the different reflections of heat in sands, rocks, 
bottoms of vallies and lakes, which modify them a thou- 
sand various ways. We must proceed farther to observe, 
and who can do it without profound admiration? that the 
season of the maturity of most volatile seeds takes place 
toward the commencement of autumn; and that from an 
effect of the universal intelligence, which constrains a 
the parts of Nature to act in concert, then it is that we 
have the most violent gales of wind, about the end of Sep- 
tember, or begining of October, called the equinoctial 
winds; these winds blow in all parts of the continents, 
from the bosom of the seas to the mountains which are in 
correspondence with them, Not only do they convey thi- 
ther the volatile grains which have then attained to a state 
of maturity ; but likewise blend with these thick clouds 
of dust, which they carry off from lands, dried up by 
the burning heats of summer, and particularly from the 
chores of the sea, where the incessant motions of the bil- 
lows, which there break, an! continually toss the pebbly 
| * 3 IE 
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strand backward and forward, reduce the hardest bodies 
to an impalpable powder. 3 „ 
Those emanations of dust are in many places so copi- 
ous, that I could produce a variety of instances of vessęls 
covered with them as they were crossing gulphs, though 
more than six leagues distant from land. They are $0 
troublesome in the loftier provinces of Asia, that all tra- 
vellers who have visited Pekin assure us it is impossible to 
walk the streets of that city for a considerable part of 
the year without having the, face veiled. Thus there are 
rains of dust which repair the summits of the mountains, 
as there are rains of water which feed their sources. Both 
the one and the other issue from the sea, and return to it 
by the course of the rivers, Which are perpetually convey- 
Ing thither their constant tribute of waters and sands. The 
maritime winds unite their efforts toward the autumnal 
equinox, transport from the circumference of the conti- 
nents to mountains the most remote from them, the seeds 
and the manure which had flowed from thence, and sow mea- 
dows, groves, and forests, on the sides of precipices and the 
most inaccessible peaks. Thus the leaves, the stems, the 
seeds, the birds, the seasons, the seas, and the winds concur, 
in a most wonderful manner, to keep up the vegetation of 
the mountains, which are so far from being the produc- 
tions of a centrifugal force, or of fire, or of earthquakes, 
or of water- courses, I know of at least, ten different spe- 
cies, each of which has a configuration the most perfectly 
adapted for keeping up, in every particular latitude, the 
harmony of the elements relatively to vegetation. Each. 
of them has, moreover, vegetables and quadrupeds pecu- 
liar to itself, and which are not elsewhere to be found: 
this proves to a demonstration that they are not the work 
of chance. Finally, among that inconceivable number 
of mountains which cover the greatest part of the five 
zones, and especially the torrid and the icy zones, there is 
but one single species, the least considerable of all, which 
presents to the water- courses projecting and retreating 
angles in correspondence. This, however, is no more 
their work than the bason of the seas is itself the work of 
the ocean. | va 
Aquatic plants have dispositions entirely different in 
their leaves, the bearing of their branches, and, above all, 
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in the configuration of their seeds. Nature, as has already 
been observed, in order to vary her harmonies, only em- 
ploys, in very many cases, positive and negative charac- 
ters. She has bestowed an aqueduet on the pedicle of the 
leaves of mountain plants; she withdraws it from those 


which grow by the side of the waters, and transforms 


them into aquatic plants. These, instead of having their 
leaves hollowed out into gutters, are clothed with leaves 
smooth and sleek, such as the corn-flag, . which bears 
them in form of a poignard's blade, or swelling in the 
middle like a sword- blade, as those of the species of reed 
called typha, that common sort, the stem of which the 
Jews put into the hand of Jesus CHRIST. Those of the 


nymphæa are plane, and rounded in form of heart. 


Some of these species affect other forms, but their long 
tails are uniformly destitute of a canal. Those of the 
bulrush are round like a pipe. There is an endless variety 
of rushes on the brink of morasses, rivulets, and fountains. 
You will find them of all sizes, from those which have 
the fineness of a hair, up to the species which grows in 
the river of Genoa, as large as a cane. Whatever differ- 
ence there may be in the jointing of their stalks and of their 
pannicles, they all have in their plan a round or elliptical 
torm. You will find those species alone which grow in 

parched situations to be fluted and hollowed on their sur- 
face. When Nature intends to render aquatic plants sus- 
ceptible of vegetation on the mountains, she bestows aque- 
ducts on their leaves; but when, on the contrary, she 
means to place mountain plants by the water's side, she 


withdraws it. The aloes of the rock has its leaves hol- 


lowed into a scoop ; the aloes of the water has them full. 
I am acquainted with a dozen species of mountain fern, 
every one of which has a small fluting along its branches, 
and the only species of the -marshes which I know wants 
it. The bearing of its branches is likewise very different 
from that of the others. The first rears them toward 
Heaven, .the last bears them almost horizontally. 

As to the nautical harmonies of plants —The natability 
of aquatic seeds is undoubtedly proportioned to the length 
of the voyages which they have to perform, and to the 
different gravity of the waters in Which they are destined 
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to swim. There are some which float in sea- water and 
sink in fresh, which is lighter than sea-water by one 
thirty-second part: such precision is in the balancing of 
Nature ! I believesthat the fruit of the great India chest- 
nut, which thrives on the Shores of the salt creeks: of 
Virginia, is in this situation. In a word, I am so en- 
tirely convinced of all the relations which Nature has 
established among her works, as to conclude, that the 
time when the seeds of aquatic plants drop is regulated, 
in most cases, by that of the overflowing of the' rivers 
where they grow. 2 57 e 5 

It is a speculation well worthy the attention of the 
philosophic mind to trace those vegetable fleets sailing 
along/Might and day, with the current of the rivulets, 
and arriving, undirected by any pilot, on unknown re- 
gions. There are some which, by the overflowing of the 
waters, now and then lose themselves in the plains. I 
have seen them sometimes accumulated upon each other in 
the bed of torrents, presenting around the pebbles where 
they had germinated, waves of verdure of the most beau- 
tiful 'sea-green. You would have thought that Flora, pur- 
sued by some river god, had dropped her basket in the um 
of that deity, Others more fortunate, issuing from the 
sourees of some stream, are. caught by the current of the 
greater rivers, and conveyed away to embellish their dis- 
tant banks with a verdure not their own. 


There are some which cross the vast ocean, and after a 
long navigation are driven by the very tempests on the 
regions which they adorn and enrich. Such are the dou- 

ble cocoas of the Sechelles, or Mahé Islands, which the 
sea carries regularly every year a distance of four hundred 
leagues, and lands them on the coast of Malabar. The 
Indians who inhabit it were long under the persuasion 
that those annual presents of the ocean. must have been 
the produce of a palm- tree that grew under its billows. 
They gave them the name of marine cocoa-nuts, and as- 
cribed wonderful virtues to them. They set as high a 
value upon them as upon ambergris, and to such a or 
was this extravagance carried, that many of those fruits 
have been sold as high as a thousand crowns a-piece. But 
the French having some years ago discovered the island of 


Mahé, which produces them, and which is situated in 
the fiftieth degree of south latitude, imported them in such 
quantities to India, that they sunk at once in value and in 
reputation, for men in every country prize those things 
only which are rare and mysterious. b 

In every island where the eye of the traveller has been 
able to contemplate the primordial dispositions of Nature, 
he has found their shores covered with vegetables, all the 
fruits of which possess nautical characters. The naviga- 
tors who have made the first discoveries in the seas of the 


%, 


East Indies, frequently found in them shallows planted 


with cocoa-trees. The sea throws such quantities of 
fennel- seed on the shores of Madeira, that one of its bays 
has obtained the name of Funchal, or Fennel Bay. It 
was by the course of those nautical seeds, too carelessly 
observed by modern seamen, that the savages formerly 
discovered the islands to windward of the countries 
they inhabited. They formed conjectures respecting a 
tree at a great distance, on seeing its fruit cast upon their 
shores. By similar indications, Christopher Columbus ac- 
quired the assurance that another world existed. To 

There are, besides, vegetables of an amphibious nature. 
They are disposed in such a manner that one part of their 
foliage raises itself toward Heaven, and the other forms 


an arcade, and bends downward to the ground. Nature 


has given to their seeds, like wise, the power of at once 
lying and swimming. Such is the willow, the seed of 
which 1s enveloped in a cobweb down, which the winds 
transport to a great distance, and which floats along the 


surface of the water without wetting itself, like the downy 


teathers of the duck, This down is composed of small 
capsules, like the bottom of a lamp, and with two beaks 
ed with seeds, which are crowned with a plume ; 80 


that the wind conveys those capsules through the air, and 


likewise transports them by sailing along the face of the 


Water. N N 


It must now be apparent of what importance it is to 
connect the study of plants with that of the works of Na- 
ture, It is impossible to ascertain by their flowers the 
exposure to the sun which is best adapted to them; by 
their leaves the quantity of water that is necessary to them; 
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by their roots, the soil which is most suitable; and hy 
their fruits, the situations in which they ought to be placed, 
together with new relations to the animals which feed upon 
them. By fruit I mean, as botanists likewise do, seed of 

very Species. : „„ 
The fruit is the principal character of the plant. Of 
this we may form a 3 first from the care which 
Nature has bestowed on its formation and preservation. It 
is the ultimate term of her productions. If you examine 
in a vegetable, the different envelopes which incloses its 
leaves, its flowers, and its fruits, you will perceive a most 
wonderful progression of pains and precautions. The 
simple leaf-buds are easily distinguishable from the sim- 
plicity of their cases. Nay, there are plants which have 


none at all, as the shoots of the gramineous, which start 


immediately out of the, earth, and stand in no need of any 
foreign protection. But the buds which contain flowen 
are provided with sheaths, or lined with down, as those of 
the apple-tree; or cased over with glue externally, as 
those of the great India chestnut; or are inclosed in bags, 
as the flowers of the narcissus; or secured in some way or 
another, so as to be very distinguishable, even before their 
expansion. V 
- You afterwards perceive, that the care employed in 
dressing out the flower, was entirely destined to the fecun- 
dation of the fruit; and that when this is formed, Nature 
redoubles her precautions, both externally and internally, 
for its preservation. She gives it a placenta, she envelops 
it in pellicles, in shells, in pulps, in pods, in capsules, in 
husks, in skins, and sometimes in a case of thorns. A 


mother cannot pay more attention to the cradle of her in- 


fant. In process of time, in order that her grown child 
may be enabled to go abroad and look for a settlement in 
the world, she crowns it with a tuft of plumage, or in- 
closes it in a shell: furnishes it with wings to fly away 
through the air, or with a bark to sail off along the face 


of rhe water. s | 
There is something still more marked, to arrest our ob- 


servation in favour of the fruit. It is this, that Nature 
frequently varies the leaves, the flowers, the stems, and 
the roots of a plant; but the fruit remains constantly the 
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ame if not as to its form, at least as to its essential sub- 


Stance. I am persuaded, that, when she was pleased to 


create a fruit, it was her intention that it should have the 


power of re-producing itself on the mountains, in the 
lains, amidst rocks, in sands, on the brink of waters, 
and under different latitudes; and in order to adapt it ta 
its situation, she varied the watering-pot, the mirror, the 
rop, the attitude, the buttress, and the fur of the vege- 
table, correspondingly to the sun, to the winds, and to the 


goil. To this intention I believe we ought to ascribe-the 


prodigious variety of species in every genus, and the de- 
gree of heauty which each attains, when in the situation 
that is natural to it. Thus, in forming the chestnut to reach 
perfection on the stony mountains of the south of Europe, 
and to supply the want of corn, which scarcely succeeds 
there, she placed it on a tree which in those regions attains 
magnificence from its adaptations. I have eaten of the 
fruit of the chestnut-tree of the island of Corsica. It is as 
large as small hen's eggs, and makes excellent food. You 
| may read in a modern traveller. the description of a chest- 
nut-tree, which grew in Sicily on one of the ridges of 
of Mount F*tna. Its foliage is of such extent, that a 
hundred cavaliers could repose with ease under its shade. 


For that reason it obtained the name of centum cavallo. 


Father K:ircher assures us, that he had seen on the same 
mountain, in a place called Trecastagne, three chestnut trees 
of such a prodigious size, that when they were felled you 
might have lodged a large flock of sheep under covert of 
of their bark. The shepherds employed them for this pur- 


pose, in the night-time and in bad weather, instead of 


penning up their charge in the fold. Nature Has granted 


to this stately vegetable the faculty of collecting, on the 


steep mountains, the waters of the atmosphere, by means 
of leayes forined like so many tongues ; and of penetrating, 
by means of its sturdy roots, down to the very bed of 
fountains, in despite of lavas and rocks. | 

Nature has been pleased, else where, to produce the fruit 


of this tree with a degree of bitterness, for the use of some 


animal no doubt, on the brink of the salt-water creeks, 
and arms of the sea, in Virginia. She has bestowed on 
the tree which bears it leaves disposed in form of a tile, 
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a scaly bark, flowers different from those of the Europem 
chest nut- tree, but adapted unquestionably to the hymid ex. l 
halations, and to the aspects of the sun to which it is e. ] 
posed. | | | TFH: IE Lf 
It appears to me impossible to acquire any thing like: WF ' 
knowledge of plants, unless by studying their geography | 
and their ephemeris. Without this double illumination, 
which mutually reflects, their forms will be for ever Strange 
to us. The greatest part of botanists, however, pay no | 
manner of regard to this. 775 | 
It was not sufficient for Nature to have established 9 
many harmonies between plants, and the situations in | 
which they were destined to vegetate, had she not likewis 
rovided means for restoring them, when destroyed by the | 
intolerant culture of man. Let a piece of ground be leſt | 
uncultivated for ever so short a space of time, and you will | 
presently see it clothed with vegetables. They grow there | 
in such numbers, and so vigorously, that there is no hus- f 
bandman capable of producing an equal quantity, on the | 
same spot, let him take what pains he will. These shoots, 
however, so vigorous and so rapid, which frequently take | 
possession of our dock-yards of free-stone, our walls of 
ashlar, and our courts paved with granite, are in many 
cases only a provisional culture. Nature, who is always 
advancing from harmony to harmony, till she has attainel 
that point of perfection which she proposed to herself, 
sos at first, with grasses and herbage of different species, 
all abandoned soils, waiting for an opportunity of exerting 
her powers, to raise on that very spot vegetables of a 
higher order. On the rude neglected districts, where bar- 
ren downs alone meet our eyes, posterity may behold stately 
forests arise. | | | ä 
The principal means employed by Nature, for securing 
the growth of plants of every specics, are the thorny plants. 
It is very remarkable, that plants of this description arc 
the first which appear on lands in fallow, or in forests 
which have been cut down. They are, in truth, wonder- 
fully well adapted to promote foreign vegetations, becaus 
their leaves with deep incisions, like those of the thistle 
and echium, or their sprigs bent into an arch, as those of 
the bramble, or their horizontal and interlaced branches, 


ß 

Ike those of the black-thorn, or their boughs bristled with 
briars and unprovided with leaves, as those of the sea- rush, 
leave underneath and around them many intervals through 
which other vegetables may arise, and find protection from 
the tooth of most quadrupeds. Nurseries of trees are 
frequently to be found in their bosom. Nothing is more 
common in coppice-woods than to see a young oak start 
out of a tuft of brambles, which enamels the earth all 
around with its clusters of prickly flowers; or a; young 
pine arise out of a yellow brake of marine-rushes. 

When those trees have once acquired a certain degree of 
growth and size, they stifle, by their shade, those thorny 
plants, which subsist no longer, except along the skirts of 
the woods, where they enjoy air sufficient for their vegeta- 
tion. But in this situation such plants are still going on 
to extend the empire of their superiors, from year to year, 
over the plains. Thus the thorny plants are the original 
cradles of the forests; and the scourge of the agriculture: 
of man is the bul wark of that of Nature. | 

It is observable that Nature employs the birds. particu- 
larly to so the thorny plants in places the steepest and 
most inaccessible. They are accustomed to retire thitbher 
in the night, and there deposit with their dung the stony 
secds of the bramble-berry, the berry of the eglantine, the 
barberry, and of most thorny shrubs, which, from rela- 
tions no less wonderful, are indigestible in their stomach. 
Birds have besides particular harmonies with those vegeta- 
bles; not only do they find on them a plentiful supply of 
food and shelter under them, but downs for lining their 
nests, as on thistles, and on the cotton- tree of America. 
There is not a single bush but what has its peculiar bird. 

Independently of the plants proper to each situation, 
and which are there domesticated, there are some in a 
state of incessant peregrination, and flit round the earth 
without settling in any fixed abode. We can easily have 
a conception of the cause of this constant removal, by 
supposing, what is actually the truth, that several of such 
plants shed their seeds only at the season when certain 
regular winds blow, or at certain revolutions of the cur- 
| rents of the ocean. Whatever may be in this, I am of 
opinion that we must rank, under this description, many 


—_— 
plants which were known to the ancients, but are not now 
to be found. Such, among others, is the celebrated /azergj. 
 tium of the Romans, the juice of which, called lazer, 
sold for its weight in silver. This plant, according to 
Pliny, grew in the vicinity of the city of Corenum, in 
Africa; but had become such a rarity in his time, as hardly 
any where to be seen. He tells us that a single plant of 
it had been found under the reign of Nero, and that it was 
sent to this prince as a great curiosity. | 
Pliny also enumerates a great many other vegetables, 
which are at this day to us equally unknown. It may merit 
observation, that those vegetable apparitions have been con- 
temporary with several species of flitting birds, which 
have likewise disappeared. It is well known that there 
are several classes x birds, and fishes, which do nothing 
but migrate incessantly over the earth and through the seas; 
some in a certain revolution of days; others at the end of 
a a certain period of years. Many plants may be subjected 
to a similar destiny. This law extends even to the heavens, 
in which some new star is from time to time making its 
appearance. Nature, as I think, has disposed her works 
in such a manner, as to have always some novelty in te- 
serve, in order to keep man continually in exercise. She 
has established, in the duration of the existence of the dif- 
ferent beings of each kingdom, concerts of a moment, of 
an hour, of a day, of a moon, of a year, of the life of a 
man, of the duration of a cedar, and perhaps of that of a 
globe: but this undoubtedly is known to the. SUPREME 
Be1NG alone. | 
I am persuaded, at the same time, that the greatest part 
of flitting plants must have a principal centre, such as 2 
Steep rock, or an island in the midst of the sea, from 
whence they diffuse themselves over all the rest of the 
world. This leads me to deduce, what I consider as an 
irrefragable argument in support of the recent creation of 
our globe; it is this, - were the globe of very remote anti- 
quity, all the possible combinations of the propagation of 
plants by seed would have been already completed all 
over the world. Thus, for example, there would not be 
an uninhabited island on the shore of the seas of India, 
which you would not find planted with cocoa-trees, and 
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wwn with cocoa- nuts, which the ocean wafts thither 
every year, and which it scatters alternately on their 
strands, by means of the variety of its monsoons and its 
currents. Now it is unquestionably certain, that the 


| radiations of that tree and its fruit, the principal focuses 


of which are in the Maldivia Islands, are not hitherto 
diffused over all the islands of the Indian ocean. retold 

To return to the subject of vegetable navigation; all 
the combinations and the versatilities of their sowin 
would have been long ago completed in islands lying be- 
tween the same parallels, and in the same monsoons, if 
the world had been eternal. The double cocoa- nuts, the 
nurseries of which are in the Sechelles Islands, would have 
diffused themselves, and would have had time to germinate 
on the Malabar coast, on which the sea is — time 
to time thro wing them. e 

I shall pursue this reflection no farther ; but it evidently 
demonstrates the newness of the world. Were it eternal, 
and exempted from the care of a Providence, its vegetables 
would long since have undergone all the possible combi- 
nations of the chance which re-sows them. We should 
find their different species in every situation where it was 
possible for them to grow. . this observation I 


deduce another consequence, namely this, that the AurHOR 


of Nature evidently intended to link mankind together, by 
a reciprocal communication of benefits, the chain of which 
is as yet very far from being completed. n 


VEGETABLE HARMONIES OF PLANTS. 


The verdure of plants which is so grateful to the eye, 
is a harmony of two colours opposite in their elementary 
generation of yellow, which is the colour of the earth, and 
of blue, which is the colour of the heavens. Had Nature 
dyed plants yellow, they would have been confounded with 
the ground; if blue, they would have been confounded 
with the heavens and the waters. In the first case, all 
would have appeared earth ; in the second, all would have 
appeared sea: but their verdure gives them contrasts the 
most delightful with the grounds of this magnificent pic- 
wre and consonances equally agreeable with the yellow 
colour of the earth, and with the azure of the heavens. 


| —_ | 
The green colour possesses this farther advantage, that 
it accords in a most wonderful manner with all the other 
vrhich arises from its being the harmony of the two extreme 
colours. Painters who are endowed with taste hang the 
walls of their exhihition- rooms with green, in order that 
the pictures, of whatever colours they may be, may detach 
themselves from that ground without harshness, and har- 
moni ze upon it without con fusion. 
Something more wonderful still challenges our attention; 
namely this, that though she employs but one single colour 
in arraying so many plants, she extracts out of it a quan- 
tity of tints so prodigious, that each of those plants has 
its own, peculiar to itself, and which detaches it suf 
ficiently from its neighbour to be distinguishable from it; 
and each of these tints is varying from day to day, from 
the commencement of spring, when most of them exhibit 
themselves in a bloody verdure up to the last days of 
Autumn, when they are transformed into various yellows, 
Nature, after having distinguished the harmonic colour 
of each vegetable, by the contrasting colour of its flowers 
and of its yen has followed the same laws in the forms 
Which she has given them. The most beautiful of forms 
is the spherical form; and the most agreeable contrast 
which it is capable of forming is when found in opposition 
to the radiating form. . 
The harmonies resulting from contrast are to be found 
even in the waters. The reed on the brink of rivers 
raises into the air its radiating leaves, and its embrowned 
distaff, whereas the nymphæa extends at its feet a broad 
heart- formed foliage, and roses of yellow gold: the one 
presents on the waters a continued palisade, and the offier 
a platform of verdure. ; 11 
Mushrooms alone present a multitude of unknown con- 
sonances and contrasts. This class is the most varied 
of all those of the vegetables of our climates. Sebastian 
le Vaillant enumerates one hundred and four species of them 
in the vicinity of Paris, without taking into the account 
the fungoids, which furnish at least a dozen more. Na- 
ture has dispersed them over most shady places, where 
they frequently form contrasts the most extraordinary. 
There are some which thrive only on the naked rock, 
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where. they present a. forest of small filaments eaeh of 
which supports its paticular chapiter. There are some 
which grow on substances the most abject, with forchs 
the most solemn; such is that which thrives on What falls 
from the horse, and f which resembles E Roman "hat, 
whence it has borrowed its name. Others present agree- 
able consonances + such is that which grows at the foot 
the alder, under the form of a cockle. % Y 0 SHIT 
This numerous tribe appears to have its destiny attached 
to that of the trees, Which have each a mushroom appro- 
priated to itself, and rarely to be found elsewhere: such 
are those Which grow only. on the roots of plumb- trees, 
and pines. To no purpose does heaven pour down its 
copious rains; the mushroom, under covert of its umbrella, 
receives not a single drop. They derive the Whole sup- 
port of life from the earth, and from the potent vegetable 
to whose fortune they have united their own: like those 
little savoyards, who are planted as posts at the gates of 
the hotels of the great, they extract their subsistence out 
of the superfluity of another; they grow under the shade 
of the powers of the forest, and live on the superabundance 
of their sumptuous banqueeess.. 
Other vegetables present oppositions of strength to 
weakness in a different way, and consonances of protection 
still more distinguished. Those which we have been 
mentioning, like lordly Chieftains, leave their humble 
friends at their feet: the others carry them in their arms, 
and place them upon their heads. 14 e en 
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ANIMAL HARMONIES OP PLANTS, 
Nature, after having established on a soil formed of 
fragments, insensible and lifeless, vegetables endowed with 
principles of life, of growth, and generation, accom- 
modated to these beings Which had, together with these 
dame faculties the power of self- motion, dispositions to 
inhabit them, passions to derive their nourishment from 
them, and an instinct which impels them to make 
2 proper choice: — these are animals. I shall here speak 
only of the most common relations which they have with 
plants; but were I to attempt a detail of those which 
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their innumerable tribes have with the elements, wit 
each. other,” and with man, whatever might be my igno- 
Tance, I should disclose a multitude of scenes still more 


Worthy of admiration. pl 
In an order entirely new, Nature has not changed her 
| laws: she has established the same harmonies and the same 
gontrasts, of animals to plants, as of plants to the ele. 
ments. It would appear natural to our feeble reason, and 
Consonant to the great principles of our sciences, which 
ascribe so much power to analogies, and to physical causes, 
that so many sensible beings, which are produced in the 
midst of verdure, should in process of time be affected by 
it. The impressions of their parents, added to those of 
their own infancy, which serve to explain so many appear- 
ances in the human species acquiring in them increasing 
strength, from generation to generation, by new tints, 
ought at length to exhibit oxen and sheep as green as 
the grass on which they pasture. We have observed in 
the preceeding study, 8 as vegetables were detached 
from the ground by meals of their green colour, the ani. 
mals which live on verdure distinguish themselves from it, 
in their turn, by means of their dusky colours; and thoxe 
which live on the dusky barks of trees, or other dark 
grounds, are invested with colours brilliant, and sometimes 
Sos: 9 54 Re EL , 
On this subject, I have to remark, that many species 
of the birds of India, which live amidst the foliage of trees, 
as the greatest part of paroquets, many of the colibri, and 
even of turtles, are of the finest green; but independently 
of the white, blue, and red marbled spots, which distin- 
guish their different tribes, and render them perceptible at 
a distance upon the trees, the brilliant verdure of their 
plumage detaches them to great advantage from the solemn 
and imbrowned verdure of those southern forests. We 
have seen that nature employs this as the general means of 
diminishing the reflexes of the heat; but that she might 
not confound the objects of her picture, if she has dark- 
ened the ground of her scene, she has bestowed greater 
brilliancy on the dresses of the actors. 3 

It would appear that Nature has appropriated the species 
of animals coloured, in the most agreeable manner, 10 
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the species of vegetables, Whose flowers are the least vivid, 
as à compensation. There are much fewer brilliant 
flowers between the tropies than in the temperate zones; 
and as a compensation, the insects, the birds, and even 
the quadrupeds, such as several species of monkeys and 
lizards, are there arrayed in the most lively colours. 
When they rest on their proper vegetable, they form with 
them the most beautiful contrasts and the most lovely 
harmonies. I have often stood still, in the West- 
Indies, to contemplate the little lizards, which live 
on the branches of trees, employing themselves in catch- 
ing flies. They are of a beautiful apple-green, and 
have on their hack a sort of characters of the vivid red re- 
sembling the letters of the Arabian alphabet. When a 
cocoa-tree had several of them dispersed along its stem, 
never was there Egyptian pyramid of porphyry, with its 
hieroglyphics so mysterious and so magnificent in my eyes“. 
I have likewise seen flocks of small birds, denominated 
cardinals, because they are red all over, settle on shrub- 
bery, the verdure of which was blackened by the sun, and 


present the appearance of girandoles studded with burning 


lamps. Father du Tertre says, that there is not in the 
Antilles, a spectacle more brilliant than the alighting of 
coveys of the parrot species, called arras, on the summit 
of a palm tree. The blue, the red, and the yellow of 
their plumage covers the boughs of the flowerless tree 
with the most superb enamel. Harmonies somewhat 
similar may be seen in our own climates. The goldfinch 
with his red head, and wings tipped with yellow, appears 
at a distance on à bush like the flower of the thistle in 
which he was hatched, You would sometimes take the 
5late-coloured wagtail, when perched on the extremity of 
the leaves of a reed, for the flower of the iris. Mos 
If we cast a glance on the relations of grasses to qua- 
drupeds, we shall find that, notwithstanding their apparent 
contrasts, there is actually between them a multitude of 


They have sometimes served me to explain the moral sense of 
hicroglyphics, engraven on the obelisks of Egypt, in honour of her con- 
quering heroes. On beholding the characters traced upon them from 
right to left, with heads, "8s A and paws, they brought to my recol- 
lection the little fly-catchers of my palm-trees. 11 
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real correspondencies. The small elevation of the 
mineous plants places them within the reach of the jaws 
of quadrupeds, whose head is in a horizontal position, and 
Frequently inclined toward the ground. Their delicate 

, 8hoots seem formed to be laid hold of by broad and fleshy 
Tips, their tender stems easily snapped by the inchive teeth, 
their mealy seeds easily bruised by the gtinders. Besides, 

their bushy tufts, are elastic without being ligneous, pre- 
sent soft litter to ponderous bodies. e 
If, on the contrary, we examine the correspondencies 
which exist between trees and. birds, we hall find that 
the branches of trees may be easily clasped by the four. 
toed feet of most birds, which Nature has Aeptse in 
such a manner, that by means of three before and one 

behind, they may be able to grasp the bough as with a 
hand. Again, the birds find, in the different tiers of the 
foliage, a shelter against the rain, the sun, and the cold, 
toward which the thickness of. the trunks farther contri- 
bute. The apertures formed in these, and the mosses 
which grow upon them, furnish situations for building 
their nests, and materials for lining them. The round or 

. oblong seeds of trees are accommodated to the form of 
their bills. Such as bear fleshy fruits are resorted to by 
birds which have beaks pointed, or crooked like a pick-axe. 
Very interesting observations may be made respecting 

the duration of vegetables, which are unequal, though 
sSubjugated to the influence of the same elements. The 
oak serves as a monument to nations, and the nosts- 
cium, which grows at his foot, lives only a single day. 

All I chall say upon this head, in general, is, that the 

eriod of their decay is by no means regulated in confor- 
Tnity to that of their growth; neither is that of their fecun- 
dity proportioned to their weakness, to climates, or to 
seasons, as some have pretended. Pliny quotes instances 
of holmes, of plane-trees, and of cypresses, which existed 
In his time, and which were more ancient than Rome, 
that is, more than 700 years old. He farther tells us, that 
there were still to be seen near Troy, around the tomb of 

Ilus, oaks which had been there from the time that Tro) 
took the name of Ilium, which carries us back to an an- 
tiquity much more remote, 
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j have seen in Lower Normandy, in a village church- 
yard, an aged yew planted in the time of William the con- 
queror; it is still crowned with verdure, though its trunk 
is cavernous, and pervious to the day, resembles the staves 
of an old cask. - | | | ; 

But in general, Nature has proportioned. the duration 
and the fecundity. of plants to the demands of animal life. 
A great many plants expire as soon as they have yeilded 
their seed, which they commit to the winds. There are 
some, such as mushrooms, whose existence is limited to a 
few days, as the species of flies which feed upon them. 
Others retain their seeds all the winter through, for the 

use of the birds; such are the fruits of mogt shrubs. | 

The fecundity of plants is by no means regulated ac- 
cording to their size; but proportionately to the fecundity 
of the animal species which is to feed upon them. The 
pannic, and the small millet, and some other gramineous 
plants, so useful to man and beast, produce incomparably 
more grains than many plants, both greater and smaller 
than themselves. There are many herbs which perpe- 
tuate themselves by their seeds only once a year; but the 
chickweed renovates itself by its seeds, up to seven or 
eight times, without being interrupted in the process even 
by winter. It produces ripe seeds within six weeks from 
the time of its being soẽ wn. | 

There are fruits that affect the sense of smelling in ani- 
mals so powerfully, as to be perceptible more than a 
quarter of a league distant, when the fruit is to windward. 

believe that this property of emitting a powerful perfume 
is likewise common to such of our fruits as lie concealed 
under the foliage, apricots for instance. There are other 
vegetables which manifest themselves to animals, if I may 
use that expression, only in the night-time. The jalap of 
Peru, or the belle of the night, opens not her strong- 
Scented flowers except in the dark. The flower of the 
nasturtium, or nun, which is a native of the same country, 
emits in the dark a phosphoric light, observed for the first 
time in Europe by a daughter of the celebrated Linn@us. 
The properties of these plants convey a happy idea of 
those delightful climates, in which the nights are suffici- 
ently calm and sufficiently luminous to disclose a new order 
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of society among animals. Nay, there are insects which 
stand in no need of any pharos to assist them in steering 
their nocturnal courses. They carry their lanterns about 
them; such are the species of luminous flies. They scat- 
ter themselves sometimes in the groves of orange- trees, of 
papayas, and other fruit-trees, in the midst of the darkest 
night. They dart at once, by several reiterated beatings of 
their wings, a dozen of fiery streams, which illuminate 
the foliage and fruits of the trees whereon they settle with 
a golden and bluish light“; then all at once repressing 
their motion, they plunge again into obscurity; they 
alternately resume and intermit this sport during the whole 


night; sometimes there are detached from them swarms 


of brilliant sparks of light, which rise into the air like the 
emanations of a firework. | 

Were we to study the relations which plants have to 
animals, we should perceive in them the use of many of 
the parts which are frequently considered as productions 
of the caprice and confusion of Nature. So widely 
extended are those relations, that it may be confidently 
affirmed, there is not a down upon a plant. not an in- 
tertexture of a shrub, not a cavity, not a colour of leaf, 
not a prickle, but what has its utility. Those wonderful 
harmonies are especially to be remarked, with relation to 
the lodgings and the nests of animals. If in hot coun- 
tries there are plants loaded with down, it is because there 
are moths entirely naked which clip off their fleece, and 
weave it into clothing. There is found, on the banks of 
the Amazon, a species of reed from twenty-five to thirty 
feet high, the summit of which is terminated by a large 
ball of earth. This ball is the workmanship of the ants, 
which retire thither at the time of the rains, and of the 
periodical inundations of that river ; they go up and de- 
scend along the cavity of this reed, and live on the refuse 
which is then swimming around them on the surface of 


the water. | 


It is, I presume, for the purpose of furnishing similar 
retreats to many small insects, that Nature has hollowed 
the stems of most of our plants of the shore. The vali 


* Consult Works of du Tertre. 
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neria b, which grows in the stream of the Rhone, and 


carries its flower on a spiral stem, capable of being drawn 


out in proportion to the rapidity of the sudden swellings 
of that river, has holes pierced through at the basis of its 
leaves, the use of which is much more extraordinary. If 
you take up this plant by the root, and put it into a large 
vessel full of water, you perceive at the basis of its leaves 
masses of a bluish jelly, which insensibly Jengthen into 
pyragpids of a beautiful red. These pyramids presently 


furrow themselves into flutings, which disengage from the 


summit, invert themselves all around, and present, by 
their expansion, very beautiful flowers formed of rays 
purple, yellow, and blue. By little and little each of 
these flowers advances out of the cavity in which it is 
partly contained, and withdraws to some distance from 
the plant, remaining, however, attached to it by a small 
filament. You then perceive each of the rays of which 
those flowers are composed assume a motion peculiar to 
itself, which communicates a circular movement to the 
water, and precipitates to the centre of each of them all 
the small bodies which are floating around. If these won- 


derful expansions are disturbed by any sudden shock, im- 


mediately every filament contracts, all the rays close, and 
all the pyramids retire into their cavities; br those pre- 
tended flowers are polypuses. | 

If Nature employs N vegetables for the defence 


even of flies against the attacks of quadrupeds, she some- 


times makes use of the same means for delivering qua- 
drupeds from the persecution of common flies. She has, 
in truth, bestowed on those, which are the most exposed to 


it, manes and tails, armed with long hair to drive them 


away; but the multiplication of those insects is so rapid 
in warm and humid seasons and countries, as to threaten 


„Consult, with regard to the Valisneria, the voyage of an anony- 
mous English traveller, performed in the year 1750, to France, Italy, 
and the islands of the Archipelago, in four small volumes, vol. 1. It is 
Stored with judicious observations of every kind. Consult, like wise, 
respecting the genipa, and the different fruits, plants, and animals of 
Southern countries, the sprightly Father du Tertre, the patriotic Father 


Charlevoix, Fohn de Lact, the historian, and all travellers who have 


written on the subject of Nature, without the spirit of sy$em, assisted 
by the light of reason alune.- | Ms Hg. 
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destruction to the whole race of animals. One of the 
vegetable barriers opposed-to them by Nature is the dine; 
muscipula. This plant bears, on one and the same brangh, 
-opposite little leaves, besmeared with a sugary liquor, re- 
sembling manna, and studded with very sharp prickles, 
When a fly perches on one of those little leaves, they | 
instantly close with a spring, like the jaws of a wolt-trap, 
and the fly is spittgd through and'through. * 


There is another species of the dionœa which catches 
these insects with its flower.” When a fly attempts to 
Extract its nectareous juices, the corolla, which is tubu- 
Jous, shuts at the collar, seizes the insect by the proboxcis, 
and thus puts it to death. This plant is cultivated in the 
Royal Garden. It is observable that its cup-formed flower 
is white, radiated with red, and that these two colours 
universally attract flies, from their natural avidity of milk 
and blood, | | 1 
Did we know the animal relations of plants, we should 
possess sources of intelligence respecting the instincts of 
the brute creation, with which we are totally unac- 
quainted. We should know the origin of their friendships 
and their animosities, at least as to those which are 
formed in society; for with regard to such as are innate, 
T do not believe that the cause of them was ever revealed 
to man; these are of a different order, and belong 
to another world. How should so many animals have 
entered into life under the dominion of hatred, without hav- 
. „„ ; 0 5 1 Py SP = 
ing been offended; without having been furnished with 
skill and industry, without having served an apprentice- 
Ship, and directed by an, instinct more infallible than ex- 
perience? How came the electrical power to be conferred 
on the torpedo, invisibility on the cameleon, and the 
light of the stars themselves on a fly? i 
The foundation of a vast variety of pleasant and useful 
knowledge is laid in the study of plants. Each of them 
is the focus of the life of animals, the species of which 
there collect in a point, as the rays of a circle at their 
centre. Every step he advances in his course through the 
heavens, à new plant makes its appearance on the earth. 
Each of them arises . in succession, -and occupies-its/pro- 
per station at the hour assigned it; at one and the same 
* 
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instant it receives the light in its flowers, and the dew of 


heaven on its foliage. In proportion to its progress in 
growth, the different insect tribes, which thence derive 
their nourishment, likewise display their existence, and 
unfold their characters. At this epocha, too, each species 
of bird resorts to the species of plant with which she is 
acquainted, there to build her nest, and feed her young 
with the animal prey which it presents to her, to suppl 
the want of the seeds which it has not as yet prese 
We presently behold the tribes of birds of passage flock 
thither, in quest of the portion which Nature bas pro- 
vided for them likewise. First comes the swallow, to 
preserve our habitations from the vermin, by planting her 
nest around us. The quail forsakes Africa, and grazing 
the billows of the Mediterranean, and in troops innu- 
merable, is scattered over the boundless meadows of the 
Ukraine. The heathcock pursues his course northward 
as far as Lapland. The wild ducks and geese, the silvery 
swans, forming long triangular squadrons in the air, ad- 


vance to the very islands adjacent to the pole. The stork, 


in former times adored in Egypt, which she abandons, 
crosses over Europe, halting here and there to take repose, 
even in great cities, on the roofs of the houses of hospi- 
table Germany. All these birds feed their young on the 
insects and reptiles which the newly expanded plants have 
fostered into life. a 1 | 
Then, too, it is that the fishes issue in legions from 
the northern abysses of the ocean, allured to the mouths 
of rivers by clouds of insects, which are confined entirely 
to their waters, or expand into life along their banks. 


They stem the watery current in shoals, and advance, 


Skipping and springing, up to the very sources of the 


stream; others, as the north-capers, suffer themselves to 


be swept into the general current of the Atlantic ocean, 
and appear in form of a ship's bottom on the coast of 
Brasil, and on those of Guinea. | 


Quadrupeds themselves likewise then undertake long | 


peregrinations. Some proceed from the south to the north 
with the sun, others from east to west. There are some 
which coast along the rugged chains of mountains, others 
follow the courses of rivers which have never been navi- 
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tary, and wild sheep stray bleating amidst its vast s0l. 
gress. 


rocks, seem to be vocal, to be impassioned, transported 
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places in connection with it, where the hand of man has 


he would perceive in each of its vegetables new elemen- 
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Nur . Lengthened columns of black cattle: pasture in 
America along the banks of the Meéchassi i, which they 
cause to resound with their bellowing. Numerous squs. 
drons of horses traverse the rivers and the deserts of Tat- 


tudes. These flocks have neither overseer nor shepheri 
to guide them through the desert to the music of the pipe, 
but the expansion of herbage, which they know determines 
the moment of their departure, and the limits of their pro- 
It is then that each animal inhabits his natur 
Situation, and reposes under the Shade of the vegetable of 
his fathers. It is then that the chains of harmony exen 
all their force, and that all, being animated by consonances 
or by contrasts, the air, the waters, the forests, and the 


with delight. 1 | 5 

But this vast concert can be comprehended by celestia 
To man it is sufficient, in order to 
study Nature with advantage, that he limit his researches 
to the study of one single vegetable. It would be neces 
sary, for this purpose, to make choice of an aged tree in 
some solitary situation. From the characters which bare 
been indicated, a judgment might easily be formed whe- 
ther it be in its natural position, but still better from its 
beauty, and from the accessories which Nature uniformly 


not interposed to derange the operations. The student 
would first observe its elementary relations, and the strik- 
ing characters which distinguish the different species of the 
same genus, some of which grow at the sources of rivers, 
and others at the place of their discharge into the ocean. 
He would afterwards examine its convolvuluses, its mos: 
ses, its mistletoes, its scolopendræ, the mushrooms of its 
roots, nay, the very grasses which grow under its shade: 
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tary relations, adapted to the places which they occup), 
and to the tree which sustains, or shelters them. 

His attention might next be directed to the various spe- 
cies of animals which resort to it as a habitation, and he 
would presently be convinced, that, from the snail up 0 
the squirrel, there is not a single one, but what has detet- 
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minate and characteristic relations to the dependencies of 
its vegetation. If the tree in question were growing in a 


forest, itself too of considerable antiquity, it would, most 
probably, have in its vicinity the tree which Nature de- 


signed should contrast with it in the same site, as for ex- 
ample, the birch with the fir. It is farther probable, that 
the accessory vegetables and animals of this last would, 
in like manner, form a contrast with those of the first. 
These two spheres of observation would mutually illumi- 
nate each other, and would diffuse the clearest light over 
the manners of the animals which frequent them. We 
should then have a complete chapter of that immense and 


sublime history of Nature, the alphabet of which is hi- 


therto unknown to us. I am fully convinced, that without 
fatigue, and almost without trouble, discoveries the 
most curious might be made; were we to restrict our en- 
quiries but to one single compartment, we should discover 
a multitude of the most enchanting harmonies. In order 
to enjoy some imperfect sketches of this kind, we must 


| have recourse to travellers. 


But, whatever enchantment may be diffused by plants and 
animals over the situations which have been assigned to 


them by Nature, I never can consider a landscape as pos- 
Y P 


sessing all its beauty, unless I perceive in it, at least, one 
little hut: the habitation of man confers, on every species 


of vegetable, a new degree of interest or of majesty.— 


Nothing more is necessary, in many cases, than a tree, in 
order to characterize, in a country, the wants of whole 
nations, and the care of Providence. I love to see the fa- 
mily of an Arab under the date tree of the desert, and the 
boat of an islander of the Maldivias loaded with cocoa- 
nuts, under the cocoa- trees of their gravelly strands; the 
hovel of a poor un- industrious negro gives me pleasure, 
under the shade of a great gourd plant, which exhibits his 
complete set of houshold furniture. Our magnificent 


hotels, in great cities, are the habitations of tradesmen 


merely; in the country, they are transformed into castles, 
palaces, and temples; the long avenues which announce 
them confound themselves with those which form the 
communication of empires; this is not what I consi- 


der as most interesting in rural scenery; to the most 
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ostentatious exhibition of splendor, I have frequently p 
ferred the view of a little hamlet of fishermen, built 
the side of a river; with inexpressible delight have 

Sometimes reposed under the shade of the willows, an 

= | the poplars,' on which were suspended the bow- nen 

: _  eompoxed of their own branches. 


HUMAN HARMONIES OF PLANTS. 


Elementary Harmonies of Plants relatively to Man. 


If we consider the vegetable order under the simple 
relations of strength and magnitude, we shall find it di 
vided, with a sufficient degree of generality, into three 
| | great classes, namely, into herbs,” into shrubs, and into 
| | trees. It is to be remarked, in the first place, that herbs 

are of a substance pliant and soft: had they been ligneous 

and hard, like the young boughs- of trees, to which i 

might appear they. ought naturally to have a resemblance, 

as they grow on the same soil, the greatest part of the 

earth would have been inaccessible to the foot of man, til 80 

the fire, or the hatchet, had cleared the way for him. It 

was not by chance, therefore, that so many grasses, mos he 

ses, and herbs, assumed a soft and yielding texture, not de 

, from want of nourishment, nor of the means of expan- . 
sion; for some of those herbs rise to a very great height, Wl i; 

such as the banana of India, and several ferulaceous plants oe 

of our own climates, which attain the stature of a little 2 

; tree. On the other hand, there are ligneous shrubs, which hi. 
3 do not exceed the generality of herbs in height; but the he. 
3 grow for the most part on rugged and steep places, afford: be 
ing to man the means of clambering up with facility, fo st 
they shoot out of the very clefts of the rocks. But à f pa 
there are rocks which have no clefts, and which prevent N ati 
the perpendicularity of a wall, there are likewise Creeping Bl ci: 
plants which take root at their bases, and which, fixing Wl co 
themselves to their sides, rise in close cohesion to a height | 
surpassing that of many of the tallest trees: such are the WF 
ivy, the virgin vine, and a great number of the am dar 
tribe, which mantle along the rocks of southern regions fro 


05 
Were the earth covered with vegetables of this sort, it 

would be imposssble to walk over it. It is very remark- 
able, that when uninhabited islands were discovered, some 
were found clothed with forests, as the Island of Madeira; 
others in which there was nothing but herbage and rushes, 
as the Malouine Islands, at the entrance of Magellan's 
Strait; others 1 ee with mosses simply, such as seve- 
ral little isles on the coast of Spitzbergen; others in great 
number on which these several vegetables were blended; 


this class only on places not easily to be scaled, in order 
to facilitate access to man. It may be affirmed, that no 


mountable, with their assistance. Thus aided, the ancient 
* Gauls were on the point of storming the capitol. 
bs As to trees, though they are replenished with a vege+ 
15 


the greater part of them do not send out their first bran» 
ches but at a certain distance from the ground; so that 
though they form, when they have attained a certain de- 


zun, which they extend to a great distance around, they 
leave, however, about their roots, avenues sufficient to ren- 
der them accessible, so that the forests may be traversed 
with ease and expedition. Such, then, are the general 
dispositions of vegetables upon the earth, relatively to the 


as a carpet to his feet, the shrubbery as a scaling ladder to 


head. Nature, after having established those proportions 
between them, has distributed them in all the varieties of 
Situation, by bestowing on them, abstractedly from their 
particular relations to the elements, and to the animal cre- 
ation, qualities the best adapted to minister to the neces- 
sites of man, and to compensate, in his favour, the in- 
5 WY conveniences of climate. h 

It is in the countries of the north, and on the summit 


dar, and most part of resinous trees, which shelter man 


from the snows by the closeness of their foliage, and 


tative force, which elevates them to a considerable height, 


hd 


but I do not know of a single one which was found to 
contain only shrubbery and liannes. Nature has placed 


precipice presents a surface so perpendicular as to be insur- 


gree of elevation, an intertexture impenetrable to the 


occasion which man had to range over it; the herbage serves 


his hands, and the trees are as so many parasols over his 


of cold mountains, that the pine grows, the fir, the ce- 


- 


* 
aich furnish him, during the winter season, with torches 
and fuel for his fire side It is very remarkable, that the 
leaves of those ever- green trees are filiform, and extremely 
adapted, by this configuration, which posseses the farther 
advantage of reverberating the heat, like the hair of ani. 
mals, for resistance to the impetuosity of the-winds, that 
beat with peculiar violence on elevated situations. The 
Swedish Naturalists have observed, that the fattest pines 


are to be found on the dryest and most sandy regions of | 


Norway. The larch, which takes equal pleasure in the 
cold mountains, has a very resinous trunk. Matbiola, in 
his useful commentary on Diascorides, informs us, that 
there is no substance more proper than the charcoal of they 
trees, for promptly melting the iron minerals, in the vici. 
nity of which they peculiarly thrive: they are, besides, 
loaded with mosses, some species of which catch fire from 
the slightest spark. He relates, that being obliged, on: 
certain occasion, to pass the night in the lofty mountains 
of the Strait of Trento, where he was botanizing, he found 
there a great quantity of larches Clarix) bearded all over, 
to use his own expression, and completely whitened with 
moss. The shepherds of the place, willing to amuse him, 
set fire to the mosses of some of those trees, which wa 
immediately communicated with the rapidity of gunpon- 
der touched with the match: amidst the obscurity of the 
night, the flame and the sparks seemed to ascend up tothe 
very heavens; they diffused, as they burnt, a very agrees. 
ble perfume. He farther remarks, that the best agaricum 
grows upon the larch, and that the arquebusiers of hi 
time made use of it for keeping up fire, and for making 
matches. Thus Nature in crowning the summit of cold 
and feruginous mountains with those vast vegetable torches, 
has placed the match in their branches, the tinder at their 
foot, and the steel at theid rooqEdt ihglny 

To the south, on the contrary, trees present, in their 
foliage, fans, umbrellas, and parasols. The latanier cat- 
ries each of its leaves plaited as a fan, attached to a long 
tail, and similar, when completely displayed, to a tradi- 
ting sun of verdure: two of these trees are to be seen 1 
the Royal Garden. The leaf of the banana resembles! 
long and broad girdle, which undoubtedly procured for ! 
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the name of Adam's ſig tree. The magnitude of the leaves 
of several species of trees increases in proportion as we 
approach the line. That of the cocoa-tree, with double 
fruit, of the Sechelles Islands, is from twelve to fifteen 
feet long, and from seven to eight broad: a single one is 
sufficient to cover a numerous family: one of those leaves 
is likewise to be seen in the royal cabinet of Natural His- 
tory. That of the Talipot of the island of Ceylon is 
nearly of the same fig. | | 

Nature has provided, in those climates, parasols for 
whole villages; for the fig-tree, denominated in India, 
the fig-tree of the Banians, a drawing of which- may be 
en in Tauernier, and in several other travellers, grows 
on the very burning sand of the sea-shore, throwing, from 
the extremity of its branches, a multitude of shoots, which 
drop to the ground, there take root, and form, around the 
principal trunk, a great number of covered arcades, whose 
Shade is impervious to the rays of the sun. Fe 

In our temperate climates, we experience a similar be- 
nevolence on the part of Nature, In the warm and thirsty 


Season, she bestows upon us a variety of fruits, reple- 


nished with the most refreshing juices, such as cherries, 
peaches, melons; and as winter approaches, those which 
warm and comfort by their oils, such as the almond and 
the walnut. Certain Natuzalists have considered even 
the ligneous Shells of these fruits, as a preservative 
zgainst the cold of the gloomy season; but these are 
the means of floating and of navigating. Nature em- 
ploys others, with which we are not acquainted, for pre- 
Serving the substances of fruits from the impress ions of 
the air. For example, she preserves, through the whole 
winter, many species of apples and pears, which have no 
other covering than a pellicle so very thin, that it is im- 
possible to determine how fine it is. 
Nature has placed other vegetables in humid and in dry 
j)tuations, the qualities of which are inexplicable on the 
principles of our physics, but which admirably harmonize 
with the necessities of the men who inhabit those places, 
Along the water-side grow the plants and the trees which 
are the dryest, the lightest, and consequently the best 
adapted to the purpose of crossing the stream. Such are 


„ 

reeds' which are hollow, and rushes which are filled with 
an inflammable marrow. It requires but a very moderate 
bundle of rushes to bear the weight of a very heavy man 
upon the water. On the banks of the lakes of the norh 
are produced those enormous birch trees, the bark of x 
single one of which is sufficient to form a large canoe.— 
This bark is similar to leather in pliancy, and so incor: 
ruptible by humidity, that in Russia I have seen some of 
it extracted from under the earth which covered powder 
magazines, perfectly sound though it had laid there from 
de ume of Petr the Gre. 28 
If We may depend on the testimony of Pliny, and of 
Plutarch, there were found at Rome, four hundred years 
after the death of Numa, the books which that great King 
had commanded to be deposited with his body in the tomb. 
The body was entirely consumed; but the books which 
treated of philosophy and religion were in such a state of 
preservation, that Pelilius, the pretor, undertook to read 
them, by command of the Senate. On the report which 
he made respecting their contents, they were ordered to 
be burnt. They were written on the bark of the birch 
tree. This bark consists of an accumulation of ten or 
twelve sheets, white and thin, like paper, the place of 
which it supplied to the ancients. e f 
The manner in which Providence has contrived a sup- 
ply for the thirst of man, in sultry places, is no less worthy 
of admiration. Nature has placed, amidst the burning 
sands of Africa, a plant whose leaf, twisted round like 2 
cruet, is always filled with a large glass full of fresh water; 
the gullet of this cruet is shut by the extremity of the leaf 
itself, so as to prevent the water from evaporating. She 
has planted, on some parched districts of the same country, 


2 great tree, called by the Negroes Boa, the trunk of 


which, of a prodigious bulk, is naturally hollowed like a 
cistern. In the rainy season it receives its fill of water, 
which continues fresh and cool, in the greatest heats, by 
means of the tufted foliage which crowns its summit.— 
Finally, she has placed vegetable fountains on the parched 
rocks of the Antilles. There is commonly found there a 
hanne, called the water lianne, so full of sap, that if you 
cut a single branch of it as much water is immediately dis- 
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charged as a man can drink at a draught: it is perfectly. 
pure and limpid. 23 8 
In the swamps of the Bay of Campeachy, travellers nd 


relief of another kind. Those swamps, on a level with 


the sea, are almost entirely inundated in the rainy season, 
and become so parched on the return of dry weather, 
that many huntsmen who had missed their way in the 
forests, with which they are covered, actually I 
with thirst. The celebrated traveller Dampier relates, that 
he several times escaped this calarnity, by means of a very, 
extraordinary Species of vegetation, which had been pointed 
out to him on the trunk of a kind of pine very common 


there; it resembles a packet of leaves, piled one over 


another in tiers; and, on account of its form, and of the 
tree oh which it grows, he calls it the pine-apple. This 


apple is full of water, so that, on piercing it at the basis | 


with a knife, there immediately flows from it a good pint 
of very clear and wholesome water. Father du Tertre in- 


forms us, that he has several times found a similar refresh-_ 


ment in the leaves, rounded like a coronet, of a species 
of balizier, which grows on the sandy plains of Guada- 
loupe. I have been assured by many of our sportsmen, 
that nothing was more proper, for the quenching of thirst 
than the leaves of the mistletoe, which grow on many. 
trees. | s | 

Such are, in part, the precautions employed by Provi- 
dence for compensating, in fayour of man, the inconve- 
nencies of every climate, by opposing to the qualities of 
the elements, contrary qualities in vegetables. I Shall 
pursue them no farther, for I believe the subject to be in- 
exhaustible. I am persuaded that every latitude and 
every season has its own, which are appropriated to it, and 
of every parallel varies them in every degree of longi- 
tude, _ „ FE wg 


Vegetable Harmonies of Plants with Man. 


The vegetable relations of plants to man are almost in- 
finite in number ; they are the perpetual.sources of our arts, 
manufactures, commerce, and enjoyments; but, in our usual 

the T ; 8 ; 
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way, we shall just run over a few of their natural and di 
rect relations, only with which man has intermingled no. 
Io begin with their perfumes, man appears to me the 
only being, endowed with sensibility, who 1s affected by 
them. Animals, it is granted, and especially bees and 
butterflies, have certain plants proper to themselves, which 
attract or repel them by their emanations; but these af- 
fections seem connected with their necessities. Man alone 
is sensible to the perfume and lustre of flowers, indepen- 
dently of all animal appetite. The dog himself, who, 
from his domestic habits, assumes so powerful a tincture 
of the manners and tastes of man, appears totally insens- 
ble to that enjoyment. The impression which flowers 
make upon us, seems connected with some moral affec- 
tion, for there are some which enliven us, whereas other 
dispose us to melancholy, without our. being able to asign 
any other reasons for it than those which I have endes. 
voured to unfold, in examining some general laws d 
Nature. ih | ; 3 


Instead of distinguishing them as yellow, red, blue, 


violet, we might divide them into gay, serious, and me- 
lancholy: their character is so expressive, that loten 
in the east employ their shades to describe the different 
degrees of their passion. Nature makes frequent use of it, 
relatively to us with the same intention: when she wants 
to keep us at a distance from a marshy and unwholesome 
place, she scatters there poisonous plants, Which present 
dingy colours and offensive smells. 8 2 
| But the number of fetid plants is of no great extent— 
Ihe earth is clothed with flowers, which, for the mos 
part, have pleasing hues and perfumes. I wish time would 
permit me to say something of the simple aggregation 
flowers; this subject is so vast and so rich, that 1 hesitate 
not to affirm, that it presents ample employment for the 
most famous Botanist in Europe through his whole lite, by 
discovering to him every day some new beauty, and that 
without-removing above a league from his own habitation. 
All the art with which jewellers dispose their gems dixap: 
pears before that which Nature displays in the assortment 
of, flowers. A By e 


f 
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IShewed J. J. Rousteau the flowers of different trefoils, 
which I had picked up, as I was walking with him: some 
of them were disposed in crowns, in Half-crowns, in ears, 
in sheaves, with colours endlessly varied. While they 
were yet on their stems, they had besides other aggrega- 
tions: with the plants which were frequently opposed to 
them, in colours and in forms. I asked him, whether 
botanists gave themselves any trouble about those harmo- 
| nies: he told me no; but that he had advised a young 
painter, of Lyons, to learn botany, with a particular view 
to study in it the forms and the assemblages of flowers; 
and that he had thus become one of the most celebrated 
pattern-drawers in Europe. On this subject I quoted to 
lum a passage from Pliny, with which he was highly de- 
lighted ; it relates to a painter of Sicyon, named Pausias, 
who learned, by means of this study, to paint flowers at 
least as well as he of Lyons knew how to draw them; he 
| had; in truth, a master as skilful as Nature herself, or 
rather one and the same with her, namely, Lov»e. 

I shall give this story in the simple style of the old 
translator of Pliny, in order to preserve all its vivacity“. 
In his youth he became enamoured of a nosegay girl, of 
the same city with himself; her name was Glycera; 
she was very pretty, and had a singularly elegant taste 
«in assorting, a thousand different ways, the flowers of 
* nosegays and chaplets; so that, Pausias, copying after 
« Nature, the chaplets and nosægays of his mistress, ren - 
* dered himself, at length, perfect in that art. Last of all 
* he painted her seated, in the action of composing a chap- 
„let of flowers; and this picture is considered as his 
great master-piece : he called it Stephans- Plocos, the gar- 
and weaver, because Glycera had no other means of re- 
| © lLeving the pressure of poverty, but making and selling 
„ garlands and nosegays. And it is confidently affirmed, 
* that L. Lucullus gave to Dionysius, of Athens, two ta- 


*lents, for a simple copy of this picture. l 
I $hall not dwell long on the other relations which 
plants have with the habitation of 'man, from their great- _ 


ness and their attitude, though many very curious obser- 


*Pliny's Natural History, book: xxxv. chap. 1 57s 
T 2 fm. 


vations might be suggested on that subject. There are 
few of them but what are capable of embellishing his field, 
his roof, or his wall. I shall only remark, that the vici- 
nity of man is beneficial to many plants. An anonymoù 
missionary relates, that it is firmly believed by the Indians, 
that the cocoa-trees which have houses around their roots 
become much more beautiful than those where there are 
none; as if that useful tree took delight in being near the 
habitation of man. Another missionary, a 'bare-footed 
Carmelite, called Father Philippe, positively asserts, that 
when the cocoa- tree is planted close by houses or hats, it 
is rendered more fruitful by the smoke, by the ashes) and 
other circumstances connected with a human dwelling, 0 
as to produce double the quantity of fruit. He adds, that, 
for this reason, the places in India, which consist of palm - 
plantations, are crowded with houses and little cabins; 
and that the proprietors. of those plantations give, at first, 
à pecuniary premium, as an inducement to come and live 
there, together with part of the crop when it is reaped; 
He farther adds, that though their fruits, which are very 
large and hard, frequently fall down from the trees, when 
they have attained a state of full maturity, either by the 
gnawing of the rats or by the violence of the winds, there 
is not a single instance known of any person's being hurt 
by the fall. This appears to me no less extraordinary 
than it did to him. 1 e 
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Animal Harmonies of Plants with Man. 


Nature was not satisfied with having given to man 
a bower and a carpet loaded with fruit; this would not 
have availed him, had she not likewise furnished him, in 
the vegetable order itself, with the means of defence against 
the depredations of wild beasts. In vain would he have 
watched over the preservation of his property through the, 
day, had it been exposed to pillage during the night. She 
has bestowed a prickly shrubbery to enclose him round aud 
round. The farther. we advance southward, we find the 
greater variety in the species of these. But, on the contrary, 
we see few, if any, of those thorny shrubs in the north, 
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where they appear useless; there being no orchards to de- 


fend. They seem to be 1 792 in - both Indies, for 
every kind of situation. Though I have been only on 
the selvage, as I may say, of these countries, I have seen 
there a great number of such shrubs, the study of which 
resented a great variety of curious remarks to a naturalists 
Among others, I took particular notice of one in a 
garden on the Isle of France, which to me appeared pro- 
per for composing a tence impenetrable to the smallest of 
e A It rises in form of a stake, about the thiek - 
ness of a man's arm, quite straight, without branches, 
and bearing no verdure except a small bunch of leaves on 
its summit. Its bark is bristled all over with very strong 
and sharp prickles. It attains the height of seven or eight 
feet, and grows as thick above as below. A series of these 
shrubs, planted close to each other, would form a real pal- 
lisado, without the smallest interval. The opuntia and 
the taper, so common under the torrid zone, are armed 
with prickles so keen, that they . pierce the soles of your 


choes if you venture to walk over them. There is not a 


tyger, lion, or elephant, that dares to approach them. 
Tiere is another species of thorn in the island of Ceylon, 
which is employed as a defence against man himself, ac- 
customed as he is to force his way through every obstacle. 
Robert Knox, whom TI have before quoted, informs us, that 
the avenues of the kingdom of Candy, in the island of 
Ceylon, are blocked only with faggots of those thorns, 
with which the inhabitants obstruct the passes of their 
mountains. | 4 Se LD 
Man finds in vegetables protection, not only against fe-. 
rocious animals, but against reptiles and insects. Father 


| du Tertre tells us, that he one day found, in the island of 


Guadaloupe, at the foot of a tree, a creeping plant, the 
stem of which presented the figure of a serpent; but he 
was much more surprized on perceiving seven or eight 
snakes lying dead aroùnd it. He communicated this dis- 


covery to a medical man, who by means of it performed 


many wonderful cures, by employing it in the cases of 
persons bitten by those dangerous reptiles. It is generally 
diffused over the rest of the Antilles Islands, in which it is 
known by the name of snake-wood. It is like wise found 


Tg 
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it the same figure, and the same qualities. 
fern, the trefoil, the ach- weed, and the rue; and that be- 


with the flowers of the pumpion. The fleabane, which 


discovered the relations and the oppositions between plants 
and animals. I. am disposed to believe, that each genus 


vigour. I myself have seen, on the sands of the sea- shore, 


the negroes actually employ it in fishing. They form, with 
a chain encompassing a great space on the water, they 
only by a net which encloses them, but by every unknown 


By employing an industry equally simple, and nearly simi- 
lar, the inhabitants of the Maldivia Islands carry on fishe» 
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in the East-Indies. John 
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We have, in ourjown-climates, vegetables which present 
very. strange correspondencies and contrasts with reptiles, 
Pliny tells us, that serpents are very fond of the juniper 
and the fennel, but that they are rarely found under the 


tony kills them, Other plants, as have already been men- 
tioned, destroy flies, such as certain species of the dionza, 
Thevenot assures us, that, in the Indies, grooms defend 
their horses from the flies by rubbing them every morning 


bears black and shining grains, resembling a flea, clears 
the house of that vermin, if Dioscorides is to be credited, 
The echium, which has its seed formed like the head of x 
viper, is fatal to those repriles. It, is probable that, from 
such configurations, men, in the earlier ages of the world, 


of insect has its destructive vegetable, with which we are 
unacquainted. Tn, general all vermin shun perfume. . 

Nature has farther given us, in plants, the first patterns 
of nets for hunting and fishing. There grows, on certain 
heaths in China, a species of ratan, so interwoven and 
so strong, as to catch and hold fast the stag, though in ful 


in the Isle of France, a species of lianne, called the false- 
potatoe, which covers Whole acres, like a vast fishing 
net. It is so perfectly adapted to this very purpose, that 


the stems and foliage of it, a very long series of cordages, 
which they cast into the sea; and having disposed them in 


draw it ashore by the two extremities, They scarcely 
ever fail to bring out fish“, for the fishes are terrified, not 


substance which forms a shade on the surface of the water, 


* See Francis Fyrard's Voyage to the Maldivias. 
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nes to a prodigions extent, employing no other N to 
decoy the fish into their receptacles, except a a cord Abating! 
on'th e water, with t the NP of sticks. Ret 


| Human, or eilen Harmonies ＋ Plants.” rt 

Ry lle is not a single plant on the face of the earth, but 
what has certain relations to the necessities of man, and 
which does not serve, somewhere or another, for clothing 
to him, for a shelter, for pleasure, for medicine, or 'at 
least for fuel. Some, which with us are entirely useless, 
are in high estimation in other poem of the world. I he 
Egyptians put up frequent and fervent prayers for a plen- 
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tiful crop of nettles, from the seeds of which they extract 


an oil, while the stem furnishes them with a thread, which 
they weave into excellent cloth. 

Corn, which serves for the general $ubsistence of the hu- 
man race, is not produced by vegetables of a lofty stature, 
but by simple grasses. The principal support of human 


life is borne on herbage, and is exposed to the merey of 


erery breath of wind. There is reason to believe, that 
had we ourselves been intrusted with the safety of our 
crops, we would not have failed to place them on great 
trees; but in this, as well as in every thing else, we are 
bound to admire Divine Providence, and to mistrust our 


own wisdom. Had our harvests been the produce of the 


forests, in the event of these being destroyed by war, or 
set on fire through our own imprudence, or rooted up 
by the winds, or ravaged by inundations, whole ages 
would have been requisite to re-produce them. Far- 
ther, the fruits of trees are much more liable to drop off 
than the seeds of grasses. The grasses, as has been al- 
ready observed, carry their flowers in an ear, in many 
cases surmounted by little beards, Which do not defend 
their seeds from the birds, as Cicero says, but which serve 
as so many little roofs to shelter them from the water 
which falls from heaven. The drops of the rain cannot 


drown them, as they do flowers radiated, in disks, in roses, 


and in umbels, the forms of which however are adapted 
to certain places and to certain seasons; but those of the 
grasses are adapted to every exposure. 

| - = 4 


When they are borne in flowing and drooping, plumes, 
such as those of most grasses of hot countries, they are 
sheltered from the heat of the sun; and when collected 

into an ear, as those of most grasses of cold countries, 

they reflect his rays on at least one side. Farther, by the 
suppleness of their stems, strengthened by joints from dis- 
. tance to distance, and by their filiform and capillaceous 
leaves, they escape the violence of the winds. Their 
weakness avails them more than strength does the great 
trees. Like small fortunes, they are re- son and mul- 
tiplied, by the yery sames tempests which lay waste the 
, They farther resist the effect of excessive dryness by the 
length of their roots, which go. in quest of moisture 2 
great way under ground; and; though their leaves are nar- 
row, they have them in sueh numbers, that they cover the. 
| f face of the ground with plants endlessly multiplied, At 
the slightest shower you see them all rear themselves into 


the air, fl their, extremities, as if they were so many 
 * elaws. They even resist conflagration, which consumes 
| ny. trees in the forest. I have seen countries in 
= which they every year set the herbage on fire; and in the 
2 ; season of drought, they have re-covered themselves, as soon 
. as, it rained, with the most lovely verdure. Though this 
1 fire be so active, as frequently to deyour root and branch, 
| and the tree which come into contact with it, the roots of 
herbage sustain no great injury from it. x 
_* They have, moreover, the faculty of fei 
themselves in three different ways, by shoots which pus 
away from their roots, by creeping branches, which they 
extend to a distance, and by grains extremely volatile or 
ingigestible, which the winds and the animals scatter 
about on every side. The greatest part of trees, on the 
contrary, naturally regenerate themselves only by their 
seeds. Add to the general advantages of grasses, an asto- 
niShing variety of characters, in their florification and in 
"their attitudes, which renders them more proper than 
vegetables of every other class to grow in every variety 
of situation. | £4 -. 
It is in this cosmopolite family, if I may be allowed the 
expression, that Nature has placed the principal aliment 
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of man; for the various species of corns, on which 89 
many human tribes subsist, are only so many species of 
grasses. There is no land on the globe where some kind 
of corn may not Nie nt hg eats „ 

Corn affords an abundant supply to all the necessities of 
man. With its straw he enjoys the means of lodging, of 
covering, of warming: himself, and of feeding bis sheep, 
his eow, and his horse; With its grain he can compound 
aliments and liquors of every flavour. The northern na- 
tions brew. it into beer, and distil from it strong waters 
more potent than those from wine ʒ such are the distilla- 
tions of Dantzick,. The chinese extract from rice a 
wine as agreeable as the best wines of Spain. The Bran 
silians prepare their uicou with maize. In a word, with. 
oats torrefied, it is possible to compose a cream which 
shall have the perfume of the vanilla. If we unite with 
these qualities those of the other domestie plants, most of 
which likewise grow all over the earth, we shall find in 
them the savour of 'the clove, of pepper, and of other 
spiceries; and without going farther than our own gardens, 
we shall be able to collect the delicacies scattered-over the 
rest of the vegetable creation. i 

Those adaptations of substance to every climate are so 
infallibly certain, that in every country, the fruit which is 
most common there is the best, and the most wholesome, 
Hence I farther: presume, that she has followed the same 
plan with respect to medicinal plants; and that having 
diffused over various families of vegetables virtues relative 
to our blood, to our nerves, to our humours, she has 
modified them in every country conformable to the dis- 
cases which the climate of each particular country gene- 
rates, and has placed them in opposition with the parti- 
cular characters of those same diseases. It is, in my opi- 
nion, from the neglect of these observations, that so many 
doubts and disputes have been excited respecting the virtues 
of plants. A simple, which in one country, is an infallible 
cure for a malady, may Sometimes increase it in another, 
The Jesuits-Powder, which is the pounded bark of a spe- 
cies of fresh-water manglier of Mexico, is a remedy for 
the tevers of America, of a kind peculiar to damp and 
hot situations, but frequently fails when applied to those 
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of Furope. | Every medieine is modiffed according to'the 


the attention to this subject which it merits, they mut 


Not prefer to them, as they generally do, those of oreign 
climates, which they are under the necessity of modifying 


certain savour in any vegetable, she repeats it all over the 
earth, with a variety of modifications, which do not how- 


of America“. | 
chestnut-trees of Corsica and Sicily; but Pliny, who has 


walnut came from Sardinia; the vine, the fig-tree, the 
olive, and many other fruit-trees,' were natives of the other 
islands of the Mediterranean. Nay, he observes that the 
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lace,” just as every malady is. If physicians would pay 


study more carefully the plants of their own country, and 


a thousand different ways, in order to give them, as chance 
may direct, an adaptation to local maladies.” One thing 
is certain, namely, that when Nature has determined 3 


ever prevent our distinguishing its principal virtue. Thus, 
having placed the cochlearia (Scurvy-grass) that powerful 
anti-scorbutic, even. on the foggy shores of Spitzbergen, 
she has repeated the savour and the medicinal qualities of 
it, in the cresses of our brooks, in the garden eresses, 
in the nasturtium, which is a cress of the rivers of Peru; 
in a Word, in the very grains of the papaya, which grow 
in humid places of the Antilles islands. We find, in like 
manner, the savour, the smell, and the medicinal quali- 
ties of our garlic, in the woods, the barks, and the mosses 


It would be useful to ascertain on the globe the places 
to which the several origins of each elementary plant 
might be referred. I have spoken of the beauty of the 


preserved to us the origin of the fruit-trees which were 
in Italy in his time, informs us, that most of them bad 
been imported from the islands of the Archipelago. © The 


olive-tree, as well as several other plants, thrive only in 
the vicinity of the sea. All modern travellers confhrin 
these observations. Tavernier, 'who had so many times 
traversed the Asiatic continent, assures us, that no olive- 
trees are to be seen beyond Aleppo. An anonymous Eng: 


I must here observe that garlic, the smell of which is so formids. 
ble to our fine ladies, is, perhaps, the mast infallible remedy in tit 
world against the vapours, and all nervous disorders to which Women 
are so subject. Of this I have had repeated experience. 


= „ | 
lich traveller, whom, 1 have already quoted with approba< 
tion, positively asserts, that no where on the continent 
are there to be found hg-trees, . vines, mulberries, as well 
as many other fruit trees, once io be compared, either as 
to magnitude or fertility, with those of the Archipelago, 
notwithstanding the carelessness and indolence of the 
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wretebed possessors. 


Father d Terre, and 
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. Fathe nd others, assufe us, that there is 
not a shallow in the seas lying between the tropics 
but what is distinguished by some sort of bird, crab, 
turtle, or fish, which, is no where else to be found, 
either of species so varied, or; in g great abundance. I 
resume that Nature has thus scattered:her choicest, bene- 
10 over the islands in order to allure men thither, and to 
pervade the earth. The finest species of corn, therefore, 
which is Wheat, might be referred to Sicily, where, in 
fact, they pretend it was. originally found. © 
After having determined in the same manner the other 
human accommodations of the grasses to different situa- 
tions of ground, we might examine the grasses which 
exhibit marked relations to our domestic animals, such as 
the ox, the horse, the sheep, the dog. We might charac- 
terize them by the names of these animals. We should 
have the gramen bovinum, equinum, ovinum, caninum. The 
different species of each of these genera might afterwards 
be distinguished by the names of the different places where 
they are found by the several animals; on the banks of 
rivers, among rocks, on sands, on mountains; so that by 
the addition of the epithets, fluviatile, saxatile, arenosum, 
montanum, you might supply, in two words, all the ver- 
bose phraseology of our botanical compositions. 
We might apportion, in like manner, the other grasses 
to the different quadrupeds of our forests, as to the stag, 
the hare, the wild boar, and so on. These first de- 
terminations would require certain experiments to be 
made on the tastes of animals, but they: would be very 
instructiye and highly amusing. They would have no 
mixture of cruelty, as most of those of our modern phy- 
sies have, by which the wretched animal is flead alive, 
poisoned, or suffocated, in order to come at the knowledge 
of its propensities. Our experiments would study their 
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"appetites only, and not their convülsions. Besides, there 


going before them in the spring, invited them to advance 
to the farthest extremities of the north, and to return 
with autumn bringing up his train. His annual course 
in the heavens seems to be regulated by the progress of 
man over the earth. While the orb. Fg day. is aut 
from the tropic of Capricorn to that of Cancer, à traveller, 
departing on foot from the torrid Zone, may arrive on the 
Shores of the frozen ocean, and return thence into the 
temperate zone, when the sun traces backward his pro- 
gress, at the rate of only four, or at most, five leagues 
a day, without being incommoded, the whole journey 
through, by either the sultry heat of summer, or the frost 
of winter. It is by regulating themselves according to the 
annual course of the sun that certain Tartar hordes stil 
travel. JJ! gt no St Oe 
What a spectacle must the virgin earth have presented 
to its first inhabitants While every thing was as yet in 
its place, and Nature not degraded by the injudicious 
labours, or the desperate madness of man! I 1 Co 
them taking their departure from the banks of the Indus, 
that land which is the cradle of the human race, on a 
progress northward. They first crossed the lofty mountains 
of Bamber: continually covered with snow, which, like 3 
rampart, encompass the happy land of Cachemire, and 
separate it from the burning kingdom of Lahor*. They 
presented themselves to their eyes like yast-amphitheatres 
of verdure, clothed to the south with all the vegetables of 
India, and to the north with all those of Europe. They 
descended into the vast bason which contains them, and 
there they beheld a part of the fruit-trees which were des- 
tined one day to enrich our orchards. The apricots of 
Media, and the peach-trees of Persia, skirted with their 


Consult Bernier's Description of the Mogul Country. 
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dlossoming boughs the lakes and the brooks of living water 
which bedew their roots. On leaving the evergreen val- 
lies of Cachemire, they quickly penetrated into the forests 
of Europe, and went to repose under the foliage of the 
Stately beech and tufted elm, which had as yet shaded only 
the loves of the feathered race, and which no poet had 
hitherto sung. They crossed the boundless meadows which 
are washed by the Irtis, resembling oceans of verdure, here 
and there diversified with long beds of yellow lilies, with 
stripes of ginzang, and tufts of broad-leaved' rhubarb. 
Following the track of its current, they plunged-into'the 
forests of the north, under the majestic branches of the 
fr, and the moving foliage of the bir en 

What smiling vallies opened to their view along the 
rivers'-$ides, and invited them to deviate from the road, by 
promising them objects still more lovely! What hills 
enamelled with unknown flowers, and crowned with 
ancient and venerable trees, endeavoured to persuade them 
to proceed no farther! Arrived on the shores of the icy - 
$2, a new order of things arose to view. There was 
now no more night. The sun encompassed the horizon 
round and round; and the mists, dispersed through the 
air, repeated on different planes the lustre of his rays in 
rainbows of purple, and perihelions of dazzling radiance. 
But if the magnificence of the heavens was multiplied, 


desolation covered the face of the earth. The ocean was 


hoary with mountains of floating ice, which appeared in 
the horizon like towers and cities in ruin; and on the land 
nothing to be seen, in place of groves, but a wretched 
Shrubbery blasted by the winds, and instead of verdant 
meads, rocks clothed with moss. The flocks which had 
accompanied them must there undoubted]y have perished ; 
but even there Nature had still made provision for the 
necessities of man. Those shores were composed of massy 
beds of coal “; the seas swarmed with fishes, and the lakes 
with fowls. They must find, among the animal tribes, 
servants and assistants; the rein-deer appeared in the mid- 
dle of the mosses; she presented to those wandering fami- 
lies the services of the horse in her agility, the fleece of 


Professor Gmelin's Journey to Siberia, 
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four teats, and but one nursling, she seemed to tell them 


mothers oppressed by a too numerous offspring. 
But the east must have been the part of the globe which 


first attracted the attention of mankind. That place of 


the horizon where the sun arises undoubtedly fixed their 
wondering eyes, at a period When no system had inter. 
posed to regulate opinion. On seeing that great luminary 


arising, from day to day, in the same quarter of the hea- 
vens, they must have been persuaded that he there had z 


fixed habitation, and that he had another where he set, as a 


place of rest. Such imaginations, confirmed by the tes 


timony of their eyes, were, it must be admitted, natural 


to men destitute of experience, who had attempted to 


| erect a tower which should reach to heaven, and who, 


even in the illumination of more scientific ages, believed, 
as a point of religion, that the sun was drawn about in a 
chariot by horses, and retired every evening to repose in 
the arms of Thetis. I presume, they would be determined 
to go in quest of him rather toward the east than toward 
the west, under the persuasion that they would greatly 
abridge their labour, by advancing to meet him. 

It must have. been this conviction, which left the 
west, for a long time, in a deserted state, under the 
very same latitudes, Which in the east, were swarming 
with inhabitants, and which first sent men in crowds 
toward the eastern part of our continent, where the 
earliest and most populous empire of the world, that of 


China, was formed. What confirms me farther in the 


they were stopped by the eastern ocean; and they gave to 


belief that the first men, who advanced toward the east, 
were engaged in this research, and were in haste to reach 


their object, is this; that, having taken their departure 


from India, the cradle of the human race, like the foun- 
ders of other nations, they did not, like them, people the 


- earth. progressively, as Persia, Greece, Italy, and Gaul, 


were successively, in a westerly direction; but leaving de- 
sert the vast and fertile countries of Siam, of Cochin- 
china, and of Tonquin, which are to this day half bar- 
barous and uninhabited, they never gave up the pursuit til 
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the islands which they perceiyed at a distance, and on 
land, the name of Gepuen, which we have transformed 
into Japan, and which, in the Chinese language, signifies | 


birth of the un. 
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Father Kircher assures us, that, when the first Jesuit 

Astronomers arrived in China, and there reformed the Ca- 
lendar, the Chinese believed the Sun and the Moon to be 
no bigger than they appear to the eye; that on setting, 
they retired to a deep cave, from which they issued next 
day at the time of ie and finally, that the earth was 
a plane and smooth surface. Tacitus, who has written 
history with such profound judgment, does not deem it 
beneath him, in that of Germany, to relate the traditions 


of the western nations, who affirmed, that toward the 
north- west was the place were the sun went to bed, and 


that they could hear the noise Which he made on plunging. 
into the es, „ ß 6” rank en 
It was from that quarter of the east, then, that the orb 
of day first attracted the curiosity of mankind. - There 
were, like wise, tribes which directed their course towards 
that point of the globe, taking their departure from the 
southern part of India. These advanced along the penin- 
sula of Malacca; and familiarized with the sea, Which 
they coasted most of the way, they were induced to form 
the resolution of availing themselves of the united accom- 
modation which the two elements present to travellers, by 
navigating from island to island. They thus pervaded that 
vast belt of islands, which Nature has thrown into the 
torrid zone, like a bridge intersected by canals, in order 


do facilitate the communication of the two worlds; when 


retarded by tempests, or contrary winds, they drew their 
barks ashore, cast a few seeds into the ground, reaped the 
crop, and deferred their re- embarkation till fairer weather, 
and a season more favourable, encouraged them to venture 
forth. Thus it was that the early. mariners performed 
their ae and that the „ eee by Necho, 
King of Egypt, made the circuit of Africa in three years, 
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departing by way of ehe Red-Sea, and returning by the 
Mediterranean, according to the account given of it by 

The first navigators,” when they no longer saw iflands 


in the horizon, paid attention to the seeds Which the 5 
const upon the shore of those where they were, and to the 


flight of birds which were withdrawing from it. On the 
faith of these indications, they directed their course towards 
lands they had never yet seen. Thus were discovered the 


immense Archipelago of the Moluccas, the islands of 
Guam, of Quiros, of the Society, and undoubtedly many 


others which are still unknown to us. There was not one 
but what invited them to land, by presenting some attrac- 
tive accommodation. Some stretched out along the waves 
like Nereids, poured from their urns rills of fresh water 


into the sea: it was thus that the Island of Juan Fernan- 


dez, with its rocks and cascades, presented itself to Ad. 
miral Anson, in the midst of the South Sea, Others, on 
the contrary, in the same ocean, having their centers sunk, 
and their extremities elevated and crowned with cocoa- 


trees, offer to their canoes basons at all seasons tranquil, 


swarming with fishes and sea-fowls: such is that known 
the name of M besterlunũ, or the Land of Water, disco- 


vered by the Dutch Navigator Schouten; others, in the 


morning, appeared to them in the bosom of the azure 
main, all over irradiated with the light of the sun, as that 
one of the same Archipelago which goes by the name of 
Aurtta. Some announce themselves in the darkness of 
night, by the flames of à volcano, as à pharos blazing 
aloft amidst the waters, or by the odoriferous emanations 
„ / UL oo OT 


There was not one of them of which the woods, the 
hills, and the downs, did not maintain some animal, natu- 


rally familiar and gentle, but which becomes savage only 
from the cruel experience which it acquires of man.— 
They saw fluttering around them, as they disembarked on 
their strands, the silken-winged birds of paradise, the 


blue pigeons, the cacatotes alf over white, the lauris all 


over red; every new island tendered them some new pre- 


 * Herodorus, book iv. 


cent : crads, fishes, shells, pearl-oysters, lobsters, turtles; 
ambergris, but the most agreeable, beyond all doubt, were 
the vegetables. Sumatra displayed, on her shores, the 
pepper-plant; Banda, the nutmeg; Amboyna, the clove; 
Ceram, the palm-sagoe; Flores, the benzoin and $andal- 
wood; New-Guinea, groves of cocoa-trees; Taiti, the 
bread- fruit. Every island arose in the midst of the sea, 
like a vase which supported a precious vegetable. When 
they discovered a tree laden with unknown fruit, they ga- 
thered some branches of it, and ran to meet their compa- 
nion with shouts of joy, exhibiting to them this new hes 
nefit bestowed by Nature. 75 

From those early voyages, and from those ancient cus- 
toms it is, that there has been diffused over all Nations, 
the practice of consulting the flight of birds before enga- 
ging in any enterprize, and that of going to meet strangers 
with the branch of a tree in the hand, in token of peace; 
and joy, at sight of a present from heaven, These ecus- 
toms still exist among the islanders of the South Sea, and 
among the free tribes of America. But not fruit-trees 
alone fixed the attention of the first men. If some heroic 
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action, or some irreparable disaster, had excited admira- 
tion or inspired regret, the tree adjoining was ennobled by 
it; they preferred it with those fruits of virtue or of love, 
to such as produced food or ern Thus, in the islands 


of Greece and Italy, the laurel became the symbol of 
triumph, and the cypress that of eternal sorrow. The 
oak supplied crowns of undecaying honour to the well-de- 
serving citizen, and simple grasses decorated the brows of 
the men who had saved their country. O Romans! peo- 
ple worthy the empjre of the world, in that you opened 
to every one of your subjects the career of virtuous exer- 
tion, and culled the most common-plants of the field to 
Serve as the badge of immortal glory, that a crown for 
rw of virtue might be found on every spot of the 
From similar attractions it was, that from island to 
island the nations of Asia made their way to the New 
World, where they landed on the shores of Peru. Thither 
they carried the name of Children of that Sun whom they 
were pursuing. This brilliant chimera emboldened them 

5 | 


to attempt the passage to America. It was not dissipated 


till they reached the shores of the Atlantic Ocean; but it 
diffused itself over the whole continent, where most of the 
chiefs of the nations still assume the title of Children of 
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I do not mean to affirm, however, that America was peopled only 
from the islands of the South-Sea. I believe that a passage was opened 
into it, likewise, by the north of Asia and of Europe. Nature x ene 

resents to mankind different means for the attainment of the same end, 

ut the principal population of the New World came from the islands 
of the South- Sea. This J am able to prove by a multitude of monu- 
ments still existing. 5 9 | 

Certain philosophers explain the correspondencies to be found between 
the inhabitants of the islands and those of continents, by supposing 
islands to be lands once united to the continent, but now swallowed up 
by the ocean, the summit only, and a few of the inhabitants upon it, 
remaining above the water. But enough has been already said in this 
work, to evince that maritime islands are not fragments separated from 
the continent, and that they have mountains, peaks, lakes, hills, pro- 

xtionable to their extent, and directed to the regular winds which 

low over their seas. They have vegetables peculiar to themselves, and 

which no where else attain the same degree of beauty. Farther, had 
those is ſands formerly constituted part of our continent, we should find 
in them all those of our quadrupeds which are to be met with in all eli · 
mates; there were no rats or mice in America, and in the Antilles, 
previous to the arrival of the Europeans, if we may believe the testi - 
mony of the Spanish historian Herrera, and of Father du Tertre. We 
should, likewise, have found in them the ox, the ass, the camel, the 
horse, but they contained none of these animals; but plenty of our com- 
mon poultry, ducks, dogs, swine, as well as among the islanders of the 
South- Sea, who themselves had no other of our domestic animals. It 
it is obvious that the first animals, such as the horse and the cow, being 
of a bulk and weight too considerable, could not possibly, be their uti- 
lity ever so great, crass the seas in the small canoes of the early navi- 
gators, who, on the other hand, would have been very careful not to 
transport with them such vermin as rats and mice. 

Finally, let us revert to the general laws of Nature. If all the islands 
of the South- Sea once formed a continent, there must have been no sea, 
then, in the space which they occupy. New, it is indubitably certain, 
that were you, at this day, to take away from around them, the ocean 
by which they are incompassed, and the regular winds which blow over 
it, you would blast them with sterility. The islands of the South-Sea 
form, between Asia and America, a real bridge of communication, 
with a few arches alone of which we are acquainted, and of which it 
would not be difficult to discover the rest, from the other harmonies of 
the globe. But here I restrain my conjectures on this subject. I hate 
said enough to prove, that the same hand, Which has covered the earth 
with plants and animals for the service of man, has not neglected the 
different parts of his habitation. : 
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Mankind, encompassed with so many blessings, continue 

to be wretched. ' I here is not a single genus of animal 
but what lives in abundance” and liberty, the greatest part 
without labour, all at peace with their species, all united to 
the objects of their choice, and enjoying the felicity of re- 
tuating themselves by their families; whereas more 

than the half of mankind is doomed to celibacy. The 
other half curses the bands which have matched him. 
The greater part trembles at the thought of rearing a pro- 
geny, under the apprehension of being incapable to find 
subsistence for them. The greater part in order to pro- 
cure subsistence for themselves are subjected to painful 
labours, and reduced to the condition of slaves to their fel- 
low- creatures. Whole nations are exposed to perish by 
famine : others, destitute of territory, are piled on the top 

of each other, while the greatest part of the globe is a 
Wilderness: bf | 5% | 
There are many lands which never have been culti- ' 
vated ; but there is no one known to Europeans, which 
has not been polluted with human blood. The very soli- 
tudes of the ocean gulp down into their abysses vessels 
filled with men, sunk to the bottom by the hands of men. 
In cities, to all appearance so flourishing by their arts and 
their monuments, pride and craft, superstition and im- 
piety, violence and perfidy, are in a state of incessant 
wartare, and keep the wretched inhabitants in perpetual 
alarm. The more that society fs polished in them, the 
more numerous and cruel are the evils which oppress them. 
Is the industry of man there exerted, only because he is 
there most miserable? Why should the empire of the globe 
have been conferred on the single animal which had not 
the government of its own passions? How comes it that 
man, feeble and transitory, should be animated by passions 
at once ferocious and generous, despicable and immortal ? 
How is it that, born without instinct, he should have 
been able to acquire such various knowledge? He has 
happily imitated all the arts of Nature, except that of 
being happy. All the traditions of the human race have 
preserved the origin of these strange contradictions; but 
religion alone unfolds to us the cause of them. She in- 
forms us that man is of a different order from the rest of 
animals; that his reason perverted has given offence to the 

. 2 


Auron of the Universe; that, as a just punishment, he 
has been left to the direction of his own understanding; 
that he is capable of forming his reason only by the study 
. of universal reason, displayed in the works of Nature, and 
in the hopes which virtue inspires; that by such means 
alone he can be enabled to rise above the animal, beneath 
the level of which he is sunk, and to re- ascend, step by 
step, along the steepy declivity of the celestial mountain 
from which he has been precipitated. | 
. Happy is he, in these days, who, instead of rambling 
over the world, can live remote from mankind! Happy 
the man who knows nothing beyond the circumference 
of his own horizon, and to whom even the next village isan 
unknown land! He has not placed his affections on objects 
which he must never more behold, nor left his reputation 
at the mercy of the wicked. He believes that innocence 
resides in hamlets, honour in palaces, and virtue in temples. 


His glory and his religion consists in communicating hap- 


piness to those around him. If he beholds not in his gat- 
den the fruits of Asia, or the shady groves of America, he 
. cultivates the plants which delight his wife and children. 


He has no need of the monuments of architecture to dig- 


nify and embellish his landscape. A tree, under the shade 
of which a virtuous man is reclined to rest, suggests to 
him sublime recollections; the poplar in the forest recals 
to his mind the combats of Hercules, and the foliage of 
the oak reminds him of the crowning garlands of the 
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 Weakness of Reason, of Feeling ; | Progs of the Divinity 
and of the Immortality of the Soul from Feeling. 


we, 


UCH are the physical proofs of the existence of the 
DeiTy, as far as the feebleness of my reason has en- 
abled me to produce and arrange them. of 
It is one of the great calamities of human life, that, in 
proportion as we approach the source of truth, it flies 
away from before us; and that when by chance we are 
able to catch some of its smaller ramifications, we are 
unable to remain constantly attached to them. Where- 
fore has the sentiment which yesterday exalted me to hea- 
ven, at sight of a new relation of Nature - wherefore has 
it disappeared to-day ? Archimedes did not remain always 
in an ecstasy, from the discovery of the relations of metals 
in the crown of king Hiero. He after that made other 9 
discoveries more congenial to his mind: such as that of by 
the cylinder circumscribed within the sphere, which he 
gave directions to have engraved on his tomb. Pythagoras 
contemplated, at length, with indifference, the square of 
the hypothenuse, for the discovery of which he had vowed, ' / 
it is said, a whole hecatomb of oxen to Jupiter. I recol- 
lect that, when I first became master of the demonstration 
of those sublime truths, I experienced a delight almost as 
lively as that of the great men who were the first inven- 
tors of them. Wherefore. is it extinguished ? Why do I 
this day stand in need of novelties to procure me pleasure: 
* | F041 
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The mere animal is, in this respect, happier than we are: 
what pleased him yesterday will likewise give him plea- 
sure to-morrow : he fixes for himself a boundary, which 
he never exceeds; what is sufficient for him, always ap- 
pears to him beautiful and good. The ingenious bee con- 
structs commodious cells, but never dreams of rearing 
triumphal arches or obelisks to decorate her waxen city, 
A cottage was in like manner sufficient for man, in order 
to be as well lodged as a bee. What need had he of five 
orders of architecture, of pyramids of towers, of kiosques. 
What then is that versatile faculty, called reason, which 
I employ in observing Nature? It is, say the schools, a 
perception of correspondencies, which essentially distin- 
guishes man from the beast; man enjoys reason, and the 
beast is governed merely by instinct. But if this instinet 
always points out to the animal what is best adapted to it, 
it is therefore likewise a reason, and a reason more pre- 
cious than ours, in as much as it is invariable, and is ac- 
quired, without the aid of long and painful experience. 
To this the philosophers of the last age replied, that the 
proof of the want of reason in beasts is this, that they 
act always in the same manner; thus they concluded, from 
the very perfection of their reason, that they had none. 
Hence we may see to what a degree great names, salaries, 
and associations, may give currency to the greatest absur- 
dities; for the argument of those philosophers is a direct 
attack on the Supreme Intelligence itself, which is invari- 
_ able in it's plans, as animals are in their instinct. If bees 
uniformly construct their cells of the same figure, it is be- 

cause Nature always makes bees of the same form. 
I do not mean, however, to affirm, that the reason of 
-beasts and that of man is the same: ours is, without dis- 
pute, much more extensive than the instinct of each ani- 
mal in particular; but if man is endowed with an universal 
reason, must it not be because his wants are universal! 
We possess, notwithstanding, natural adaptations peculiar 
to ourselves, such as the art of agriculture, and the use of 
fire. The knowledge of these, undoubtedly, would de- 
monstrate gur natural superiority, were it not, at the same 
time, a proof of our wretchedness. Animals are under 


no. neeessity to kindle fixes, and to cast seed intg the 


ground, as they are clothed and fed by the hand of Na- 


. 


ture; besides, many of them have, in themselves, facul- 
ties far superior to our sciences, Which are, if the truth 
were told, foreign to us. If we have discovered some 
phosphoric substances, the luminous fly of the tropics has 
in itself a focus of light, which illuminate it during the 
night. While we are amusing, ourselves in making expe- 


riments on electricity, the torpedo is employing it in self- 


defence: and, while the academies and states of Europe 
are proposing considerable prizes to the person who shall 
discover the means of determining the longitude at sea; the 
paillencu and the frigat are every day performing a flight 
of three or four hundred leagues. between. the tropics, from 
east to west, without ever failing to find, in the evening, 
the rock from which they took their departure in the 
o D La 

Another mortifying | insufficiency presents itself, when 
philosophy attempts to employ; in combating the intelli- 


* 


gence of Nature, that very reason which can be of no use 


but to discern it. What plausible arguments, respecting 


the danger of the passions, the frivolity of human life, 
the loss of fortune, of honour, of children! Vou can 
easily unhouse me, divine Marcus Aurelius, and you too, 
sceptical Montagne, but you have not provided for me 


another home. You. put the staff of philosophy into my 
hand, and say to me, walk on intrepidly; make the tour 
of the world, begging your bread; you are just as happy 
as we in our villas, with our wives, and respected by all 
around. But here is an evil of Which you had no fore- 
sight. I have received, in my country, calumny only, as 
the reward of all my services; I have experienced nothing 
but ingratitude on the part of my friends, and even of my 
patrons; I am solitary, and have no longer the means of 
$ubsistence; I am a prey to nervous disorders; I stand in 


need of men, but my soul is troubled at the sight of them, 


while I reflect on the fatal reasons by which they are 


United, ang that there is no possibility of interesting them, 
but by flattering their passions, and by becoming vicious 


as they are. What good purposes does it serve to have 
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studied virtue? It shudders at such recollections; and even, 
without any reflection, merely at the sight of men“. 
We have good cause to mistrust reason, as from the 
very first step it misleads us in our researches after truth 
and happiness. Let us enquire, whether there is not in 


man some faculty more noble, more invariable, and of 


greater extent. . wy 
© \Dexcartes lays this down as the basis of the first natural 
truths: I /hink, therefore I exist. As this philosopher has 
acquired a very high degree of reputation, which he me- 
rited, besides, by his knowledge in geometry, and above 
all by his virtues, bis argument in proof of existence has 
been greatly ex tolled, and dignified with the title of axiom. 
But, if 1 am not mistaken, this argument labours under 
an essential defect, in that it has not the generality of a 
fundamental principle; for it implicitly follows, thatwhen 
a man does not think, he ceases to exist, or at least to 
have a proof of his existence. It follows farther, that 
the animal creation, to which Descartes denied the power 


of thought, had no proof that they existed; and that the 


Religion has greatly the l over philosophy, in as muchas 
it supports us, not by our reason, but by our resignation. She would 
. have us, not on foot and Stirring about, but stretched on a bed, lan- 
guishing : not on the theatre of the world, but reposing at the footstoo| 
of the throne of Gop; not tormented with solicitude about futurity, 
but confident and composed. When books, honours, fortune, and friends 
forsake us, she presents us, as a pillow- for our head, not the recollee- 


tion f our fi ivolous and theatrical virtues, but that of our insufficiency; 


and, instead of the arrogant maxims of philosophy, she demands of us 


only calmness, peace, and filial confidence. 


I must make cne reflection more respecting this reason, or which 


amounts to the same thing, respecting this ingenuity of which we are 
do vain: namely this, that it appears to be the result of our miseries. 


It is very remarkable, that the nations which have been most celebrated 
For their wit, their arts, and their industry, were the most miserable 
on the face of the earth, from their government, their passions, or their 


.  discords, Read the history of the lives of most men who have been 
distinguished by the $uperioritv of their intellectual powers, and you 


will find that they were extremely miserable, especialſy in their child. 
hood. One- eyed persons, the lame, the hump- backed, have in 


more wit than other men, because, from being more disagreeably con · 


formed, they apply their reasoning powers toward observing with more 
attention the relations of society, in the view of screening themselves 
against its oppression. | 


greatest part of beings are in a state of non- existence with 
respect to us, in as much as they excite in us simple sen- 
$ations merely, of forms, of colours, and of movements, 
without any reference to thought. Besides, the results of 
human thought having been frequently employed, from 
their versatility, to suggest doubts respecting the existence 
of Gop, and even of our own, as was the case with the 
Sceptic Pyrrho; this reasoning, like all the operations of 
the human understanding, falls under well-grounded sus- 

icion. | | 25 

substitute, therefore, in place of the argument of 
Descartes, that which follows, as it appears to me both 
more simple and more general: I feel, therefore I exist. It 
extends to all our physical sensations, which admonish us 
more frequently of our existence than thought does. It 
has for its moving principle an unknown faculty of the 
soul, which I call sentiment, or mental feeling, to which 
thought itself must refer; for the evidence to which we 
attempt to subject all the operations of our reason is itself 
simply sentiment. ; | 

[ shall first make it appear, that this mysterious faculty 
differs essentially from physical sensations, and from the 
relations presented to us by reason, and that it blends itself 
in 2 manner constant and invariable in every thing that we 
do; so that it is, if I may be allowed the expression, hu- 
man instinct. ; | | 

As to the difference of sentiment from physical sensa- 
tion, it is evident, that Iphigenia at the altar gives us an 
impression of a very different nature from that produced 
by the taste of a fruit, or by the perfume of a flower; 
and as to that which distinguishes it from a process of the 
understanding, it is certain that the tears and despair 
of Clytemnestra excite in us emotions of a very different 
kind from those suggested by a satyr, a comedy, or even 
by a mathematical demonstration. | 

Not but that reason may sometimes issue in sentiment, 
when it presents itself with evidence; but the one is only, 
with relation to the other, what the eye is with rela- 
tion to the body, that is, an intellectual vision: besides, 
mental feeling appears to me to be the result of laws of 
Nature, as reason is the result of political laws. 
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Reason procures for us pleasures of a certain kind, but, 
if she discovers to us some small portion of the order of 
the universe, she exhibits to us, at the same time, our 
oyn destruction, attached to the laws of its preservation; 
she presents to us at once the evils which are past, and 
those that are to come; she furnishes arms to our passions 
at the very time when she is demonstrating to us their 
insufficiency. The farther she carries us, the more 
are the proofs which she accumulates, when we come 
back to ourselves, of our own nothingness; and, 80 far 
from soothing our pains by our researches, she frequent) 
aggravates them bitterly by the discoveries which she 
makes. Sentiment, on the contrary; blind in its desires, 
embraces the monuments'of all countries, and of all ages; 
It is soothed to a delicious complacency, in the midst of 
ruins, of combats, and of death itself, in contemplating 
an undescribable eternal existence; it pursues, in all its 
appetites, the attributes of Deity, infinity, extension, 
duration, power, grandeur, and glory; it mingles the 
ardent desires of these with all our passions; it thus com- 
municates to them a certain sublime impulse, and by sub- 

duing our reason, itself becomes the most noble and the 
most delicious instinct of human life. N | 

Sentiment demonstrates to us, much better than reason, 
the spirituality of the soul; for reason frequently pro- 
poses to us, as an end, the gratification of our grosses 
passions, whereas sentiment is ever pure in its propensi- 
ties. Besides, a great many natural effects which escape 
the one, are under the controul of the other; such is, 
as has been observed, evidence itself, which is merely a 
matter of feeling, and over which reflection exercises no 
contraint; such, too, is our own existence. The proof of 
it is not in the province of reason, for why is it that! 
exist? where is the reason of it? But I feel that I exist, 
and this sentiment is sufficient to produce conviction, 

This being laid down, I procced to demonstrate that 
there are two powers in man, the one animal and the 
other intellectual, both of an opposite nature, and which, 
by their union, constitute human life, just as the hat- 
mony of every thing on the earth is composed of two con- 
traries. | 
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Certain philosophers have taken pleasure in painting 
man as a god. His attitude, they tell us, is that of com- 
mand. But, in order to his having the air of command, it 
is necessary that other men should have that of submission, 
without which he would find an enemy in every one of his 
equals. The natural empire of man extends only to 


| animals, and in the wars which he wages with them, or 


in the care which he exercises over them, he is frequently 
constrained to drop his attitude of emperor, and to assume 
that of a slave. | ETON Lak.t* 39 
Others represent man as the perpetual object of ven- 
geance to angry heaven, and have accumulated on his 
existence all the miseries which can render it odious to 
him. This is not painting man. He is not formed of a 
simple nature, like other animals, each species of which 
invariably preserves its proper character; but of two 
opposite natures,” each of which is itself farther subdi- 
vided into several passions, which form a contrast. In 
virtue of one of these natures, he unites in himself all the 
wants and all the passions of animals; and in virtue of 
the other, the ineffable sentiments of the Deity. It is to 
this last instinct, much more than to his reflective powers, 
that he is indebted for the conviction which he has of the 
existence of Goo. | | N 
Considering man as an animal, I know of no one to 
be compared with him in respect of wretchedness. First 
of all, he is naked, exposed to insects, to the wind, to the 
rain, to the heat; to the cold, and laid under the necessity, 
in all countries, of finding himself clothing. If his skin 
acquires in time sufficient hardness to resist the attacks of 
the elements, it is not till after cruel experiments, which 
s0metimes flay him from top to toe. He knows nothing 
naturally, as other animals do. If he wants to cross a 
river, he must first learn to swim; nay, he must in his 
infancy be taught to walk and to speak. There is no 
country so happily situated in which he is not obliged to 
prepare his food with considerable care and trouble. The 
banana and the bread-fruit tree give him, between the 


The very name of infant is derived from the Latin word infans, 
that is to say, one who cannot zpeak. | 
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tropies, provisions all the year round; but then he muy 


plant those trees, he must enclose them within thoryy 
fences, to preserve them from the beasts; he must dry 
rt of the fruits for a supply during the hurricane season, 
and build repositories in which to lay them up. Be. 
sides, those useful vegetables are reserved for certain pri. 
vileged islands alone, for over the rest of the earth the 
culture of alimentary: grains and roots requires a-great 
multitude of arts and preparations. Suppose him to hate 
collected around him every blessing his heart can desire, the 
love and the pleasure which flow from abundance, ayarice, 
thieves, the incursions of the enemy, disturb his enjoy. 
ment. He must have laws, judges, magazines, fortresses, 
confederacies, and regiments, to protect from Without, 
and from within, his ill-fated corn-field. Finally, when 
it is in his power to enjoy with all the tranquillity of 
sage, languor takes possession of his mind z he must haue 
eomedies, balls, masquerades, amusements to prevent him 
from reasoning with himself. e 
Love and ambition are the two tyrants of human life, 
Let us suppose a state entirely governed by love, such a 
that on the banks of the Lignon, imagined by the inge- 
nious 4 Urfeius. I beg leave to ask, Who would be at 
the trouble of building houses there, and of labouring the 
ground ? Must we not suppose, that such a country would 
contain servants, whose industry should compensate the 
idleness of their masters? Will not these servants be n- 
duced to the necessity of abstaining from making love, in 
order that their masters may be incessantly employed in it? 
Besides, in what manner are the old people of both sexes 
to pass their time? A fine spectacle for them truly, to 
behold their children always indulging in the dalliance of 
the tender passion! Would not such a ne become 
to them a perpetual source of regret, of ill- humour, 
jealousy, as it is among those of our own country? Such 
a government would soon be torn with discord, and op- 
pressed with languor. a 
But on the supposition that the principle of social rear 
were to oblige every family to labour each for its own 
support, and to introduce more variety into their way of lin- 
ing, by inviting to it our arts and sciences, it would quickly 
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accelerate their destruction. Where should we find citi« 
zens disposed to unite for maintaining the laws of such a 
society; the soldiers disposed to meet death in defence of 


| it, and the magistrate who would undertake to govern it? 


I say. nothing. of an infinite number of other disorders 
which follow in the train of that blind and headstrong 
passion, even when directed by cool. and dispassionate 
reason. arg | 8 2 

If, on the other hand, a nation were under the domi- 
nion of ambition solely, it would come still sooner to 
destruction, either from external enemies, or by means of 
its wn citizens. It is first difficult to imagine how it 
could be reduced to form under the authority of one legis- 
lator, for how can we conceive the possibility of ambitious 
men voluntarily submitting to another man? Those who 
have united them, as Romulus, Mahomet, and all founders 
of nations, have commanded attention and obedience only 


by speaking in the name of the DeiTY. But Suppozing 


this union, by whatever means accomplished, could suc 
an association ever be happy? Let historians extol con- 


| quering Rome ever so highly, is it credible that her citi- 


zens then deserved the appellation of fortunate ? While 
they were spreading terror over the globe, and causing 
floods of tears to flow ;—were there at Rome no hearts 
oppressed with terror, and no eye everflowing, for the 
loss of a son, of a father, of a husband, of a lover? Were 
the slaves, who constituted by far the greatest part of her 
inhabitants, were they happy? Was the General of the 
Roman army himself happy, crowned with laurels as he 
was, and mounted on a triumphal car? | 

This very people, however, so disposed to pursue their 
own glory, through the calamities of others, were obliged, 
in order to dissemble the horror of it, to veil the tears of 
the nations with the interest of the gods, as we disguise 
With fire the flesh of the animals which is to serve us for 
food. Rome, following the order of destiny, was to 
become, at length, the capital of the world. She armed 


her ambition with a celestial reason, in order to render her 


victorious over powers the most formidable, and to curb 


by means of it the ferocity of her own citizens, by inur- 


ing them to the practice of sublime virtue. What would 
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. of state, would speedily accumulate upon itself all the mi- 


because he is a reasoning animal, but because he is a rell- 


destitute of all sense of DEITV. This is, in my appre- 


trays any appearance of virtue, it can be only under the 


"+ 
they have become, had they given themselves up, without 
restraint, to that furious instinct ? They would have re 
sembled the savages of America, who burn their enemies 
alive, and devour their flesh still streaming with blood; 
this Rome at last experienced, when her religion pre- 
sented no longer any thing to her enlightened inhabitants, 
except unmeaning imagery. Then were seen the two pas 
sions natural to the heart of man, ambition and love, in- 
viting, to a residence within her walls, the luxury of Asis, 
the corruptive arts of Greece, proscriptions, murders, 
ar conflagrations, and giving her up a prey to 

arbarous nations. The Theutates of the Gauls, then 
issuing from the forests of the North, and arriving at the 
capitol, made the Roman Jupiter tremble in his turn. 
Our reasons of state are, in modern times, less sublime, 
but are not on that account less fatal to the repose of man- 
kind, of which a judgment may be formed by the wars of 
Europe, which are continually disturbing that of the globe. 
A nation delivered up to its passions, and to simple rea 


series incident to humanity; but Providence has implanted 
in the breast of man a sentiment which serves as a coun- 
terbalance to the weight of these, by directing his desires 
far beyond the objects of this world; the sentiment I mean 
is that of the existence of the DeiTY. Man is not man 


gious animal. * 267 4 | 
It is remarked by Cicero and Plutarch, that there was 
not a single people known up to their time, among whom 
there were no traces of religion to be found. The senti- 
ment of DEITY is natural to man. Tt is that illumination 
which St. Jahn denominates the true Light, which lighteth 
every man that cometh into the World. J find great fault 
with certain modern authors, and even some of them mis- 
sionaries, for having asserted, that certain nations wen 


hension, the blackest of calumnies with which a nation 
can be branded, because it of course entirely strips them 
of the existence of every virtue; and if such a nation be- 


impulse of the most abominable of vices, which is hypo- 
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| crisy.: for there can de no virtue distinct from religion.— 


But there is not a single one of those+inconsiderate writers, 
who does not, at the same time, himself furnish the means 
of refuting his own imputation. _ 5 

All nations have the Sentiment of the existence of Gop; 
not that they all raise themselves to him after the manner 
| of 2 Newton and a Socrates, in contemplation of a general 
harmony of his works, but by dwelling on those of his 
benefits which interest them the most. The Indian of 
Peru worships the Sun; he of Bengal, the Ganges, which 
fertilizes his plains; the black Tolof, the ocean, which 
cools his shores : the Samoiede of the North, the rein- 
deer which feeds him. The wandering Iroquois demands 
of the Spirits which preside over the 225 and the forests 
plentiful fishing and hunting seasons. Many nations wor- 
ship their Kings; there is not one of them which, in 
order to render more dear to men those august dispensers 
of their felicity, have not called in the intervention of some 
Divinity for the purpose of consecrating their origin.— 


Such are, in general, the Gods of the Nations: but when 


the passions interpose, and darken among them this divine 
instinct, and blend with it either the madness of ambition, 
or the seduction of voluptuousness, you behold them pros- 
trating themselves before serpents, crocodiles, and other 
gods too abominable to be mentioned. 

There are two powers in man, the one animal, the 
other divine. The first is incessantly giving him the sen- 

timent of his wretchedness; the second, constantly N 
ing in him that of his own excellence; and from their con- 


flicts are F the varieties and the contradictions of 


human li | I 

By means of the sentiment of our wretchedness it is, 
that we become alive to every thing which presents to us 
the idea of asylum and protection, of ease and accommo- 
dation. Hence it is that most men cherish the thought of 
calm retreats, of abundance, and of all the blessings which 
bountiful nature has provided, on the earth, to supply our 
wants, It is this sentiment which gave to Love the chains 
of Hymen, in order that man might one day find the com- 
panion of his pains in that of his pleasures, and that chil- 
dren might be ensured the assistance of their parents. 
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It is this which renders the warm and easy tradesmay g 
eager after relations of court-intrigues, of battles, and de. 
scriptions of tempests, because dangers external and giz 
tant increase internal happiness and security. This sent. 
ment frequently mingles with the moral affections; f 
looks for support in friendship, and for encouragement it 
commendation. It is this which renders us attentive tothe 
promises of the ambitious man, when we are eager 1 
follow him, like slaves, seduced by the ideas of proter- 
tion with which he amuses us. Thus the sentiment of out 
75 wretchedness is one of the most powerful bonds of political 
gociety, though it attaches us to the earth. _ 
The sentiment of Deity impels us in a contrary direc 
tion“. It was this which, conducted Love to the alta; 
and dictated to the lips of the lover the first yows of fide 
lity ; it devoted the first children to heaven, while as yt 
there was no such thing as political law; it rendered low 
sublime, and friendship generous ; with one hand it sue. 
coured the miserable, and opposed the other to tyrants; i 
became the moving principle of generosity and of ever 
virtue. „ | 5 | 
When these two sentiments happen to cross each other, 
that is, when we attach the divine instinct to perighabl 
objects, and the animal instinct to things divine, our litt 
becomes agitated by contradictory passions. This is the 
cause of those innumerable frivolous hopes and fears wid 
which men are tormented : my fortune is made, says one, 
I have enough to last me for ever, and to-morrow he drops 
into the grave. How wretched am I! says another, I an 
undone for ever; and death is at the door to deliver him 
from all his woes. Mortals, (says Montaigne, if you wil 
to live happy, and die in composure, do not let your laws 
offer violence to those of nature. Consider, that at death, 
all the troubles of the animal come to a period, and all tis 
enjoyments of a moral being conmence. 


* Whenever any one has lost this first of harmonies, all the othen 
follow it. Does it not well deserve to be remarked, that all the writing 
of Atheists are insufferably dry and uninteresting? They some 
times fill you with astonishment, but never do they touch the hear 
They exhibit caricatures only or gigantic ideas. They are total 
destitute of order, proportian, and sensibility. | 
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When these two instincts unite in the same place, they 
confer upon us the highest pleasure of which out nature 
is susceptible; for in that case our two natures, if 1 
may thus express myself, enjoy at once. 8 
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or PHYSICAL SENSATIONS. | 
All the physical sentations are, in themselves, so many 
testimonies of our misery. If man is so sensible to the 
pleasure of the touch, it is because he is naked all his ä 
body over. He is under the necessity, in order to clothe 


himself, of stripping the quadruped, the plant, and the 


worm. If almost all vegetables and animals are laid un- 


der contribution to supply him with food, i is because he 


is obliged to employ a great deal of cookery, and many 
combinations in preparing his aliments. Nature has treated 


him with much'severity, for he is the only one of animals 


for the wants of which she has made no immediate pro- 
vision. Our e ety have not sufficiently reflected 
on this perplexing distinction. How! a worm provided 
with its augur or its file, he enters into life in the midst of 
a profusjon of fruit 8 his subsistence; he, by and 
by, finds in himself the means of spinning and weaving his 
own garment ; after that he transforms himself into agaudy 
butterfly, who-ranges, uncontroled, abandoning himself to 
all the delights of love, and re-perpetuating his species 
without anxiety and without remorse.; whereas the son of 
a Ring is born completely naked, amidst tears and groans, 
Standing in need all his life of the assistance of another; 
under the necessity of maintaining an unremitting conflict 
with his own species, from within or without, and fre- 
N 1 in himself his most formidable enemy 
Of a truth, unless we are all the children of dust, it would 
be a thousand times better to enter upon existence under 
the form of an insect, than under that of an Emperor. — 
But man has been abandoned to the most abject misery, 
only that he may have an uninterrupted recourse to the 
me 
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be ente of Tasting. | 


| There is no one physical sensation but what awakensin 
man some sentiment of the DzeiTY. . , _ | 
To begin with the grossest of all our senses, that which 
relates to eating and drinking; all nations, in the savage 
state, have entertained the belief that the Divinity had 
need to support his life by the same means that men do: 
hence, in all religions, the origin of sacrifice: hence, als, 
has farther proceeded, in many nations, the custom of 
placing 8 on the tombs of the dead. The wives of the 
American savages extend this mark of solicitude even to 
infants who die upon the breast. | 
But man has not satisfied himself with admitting intel. 
lectual beings to a share of his repast, and, in some mea- 
Sure, with inviting them to. his table; he has found the 
means of elevating himself to their rank, by the physical 
effects of those very aliments; It is singularly remarkable, 
that several savage nations have been discovered, who 
.Scarcely possessed industry sufficient to procure food for 
themselves; but not one who had not invented the means 
of getting drunk: man is the only animal who is sensible 
to that pleasure: other animals are content to remain in 
their sphere; man is making perpetual efforts to get out 
of his; intoxication elevates the mind. All religious 
festivals among savages, and even among polished nations, 
end in feasting, in which men drink till reason is gone: 
they begin, it is true, with fasting, but intoxication closes 
the scene. Man renounces human reason, that he may 
excite in himself emotions that are divine: the effect of 
intoxication is to convey the soul into the bosom of some 
deity. You always hear topers celebrating in their songs, 
Bacchus, Mars, Venus, or the God of Love. It is far- 
ther very remarkable, that men do not abandon themselves 
to blasphemy till they arrive at a state of intoxication; 
for it is an instinct as usual to the soul, to cleaye to the 
Drirv, when it is in its natural state, as to abjure Him 
when it 1s corrupted by vice. 
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be Kent of Smelling. 
The pleasures of smell are peculiar to man; for I do 
not comprehend under it the olfactory emanations by 
which he forms a judgment of his aliments, and which 
are common to him with most animals. Man alone is 
sensible to perfumes, and employs them to give more 
energy to his passions: , Mahomet said, that they elevated 
bis soul to heaven: whatever may be in this, the use of 
them has been introduced into all the religious ceremonies, 
and into the political assemblies of many nations. The 
Brasilians, as well as all the savages of North-America, 


never deliberate on any subject of importance, without 


F 
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| smoaking tobacco in a calumet. 


5 a Of the Sense of Seeing, 


Every thing that has been said, in detailing certain ge- 
neral laws of Nature, harmonies, conformities, contrasts, 
and oppositions, refers principally to the sense of _— 
I do not speak of adaptation or correspondence; for this 
belongs to the sentiment of reason, a5 entirely distinet 
from matter: the other relations are, in truth, founded 

on the reason itself of Nature, which communicates de- 
light to us by means of colours and forms generative and 
generated, and inspires melancholy by those which an- 
nounce decomposition and destruction: but without enter- 
ing upon that vast and inexhaustible subject, I shall at pre- 
zent confine myself to certain optical effects, which invo- 
luntarily excite in us the sentiment of some of the attributes 
of Deit y.. e e {OR ES 

One of the most obvious causes of the pleasure which 
we derive from the sight of a great tree, arises from the 
dentiment of infinity kindled in us, by its pyramidical form, 
the decrease of its different tiers of branches, and tints of 
verdure, which are always lighter at the extremities of the 
tree, than in the rest of its foliage, give it an apparent eleva- 
tion, which never terminates. We experience the same sen- 
dations in the horizontal plan of landscapes, in which we 
frequently perceive several successive hilly elevations flying 
away one behind another, till the last melt away into the hea» 
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vens. Nature produces the same effect in vast plains, 
means of the vapours which rise from the banks of the lakes, 


or from the channels of the books and Tivers that wander 


through them; their contours are multiplied in proportivh 


10 the extent of the plain, as I have many a time remarked, 
those vapburs present themselves on different plans; some 


times they stand still, like curtains drawn along the Skit 
vf the forests; sometimes they mount into columns over the 


| brobks which meander through the meadoprs; sometimes 


they are quite gtay; at other times they are Thumined and 


penetrated by the rays of the sun; under all these aspectz 


they display to us, if T may venture to use the expressioh, 
several perspectives of inffnity in infinity itself. 

I say nothing of the delightful spectacle Which the hes. 
vens sometimes present to us, in the disposition of the 
clouds. I do not RH w 'of any philosopher who has 50 


much as suspected that their beauties were subjected to lav. 


One thing is certain, namely, that no one animal, which 


N . x » * N 3 * 5 N . 
lives in the light, is insensible to their effects. I har 


spoken, in another place, somewhat of their characten 
an or terror, which are the same with those of 


amiable or dangerous animals and vegetables, conformably 


ww £ " 


to those of the days and of the seasons which they an. 


nounce. The laws of them which, I have. sketched, vil 
suggest delicious subjects of meditation to any person dis 


posed to study them, excepting those who.are determined 


. 


to ande echanical medium of barometers and ther 
mometers ; these instruments are good for nothing but ile 
egulation. of the atmosphere of our chambers.; they 100 
requently conceal from us the action of Nature; they an- 
ounce, in most instances, the same temperatures to the 
ays Which set the birds a- singing, and to those which te- 
duce them to silence. The harmonies of heaven are to be 


felt only by the heart, of man; all nations, struck by thei 


ineffab le language, raise their hands and their eyes to Hea- 
ven, in the involuntary emotions of joy or grief; reason 


| however tells them that Gop is every where. Ho comes 


it. that na one stretches out his arms toward the earth, or 


the horizon, in the attitude of invocation? hence come 
che Sentiment which, Whispers to them, G0 is in Heaven? 
$ It because Heaven is the place where light dwells? l. 
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jt because the light itself which-discloses all objects to us, 
not being, like our terrestrial substances, liable to be di- 
vided,” corrupted, destroyed, and confined, seems to pre- 
sent something celestial in its substance? It is to the senti- 
ment of infinity, Which the sight of the Heavens inspires, 
that we must ascribe the taste of all nations, for building 
temples on the summit of a mountain, and the invineible 
propensity which the Jews felt, like other nations, to wor- 
ship upon high places. There is not a mountain all over 

the islands of the Archipelago, but what has its church; nor 
2 hill in China, but what has its pagoda. If, as some 
philosophers pretend, we never form a judgment of the 
nature of things, but from the mechanical results of a 
comparison with ourselves, the elevation of mountains 
ought to humiliate our insignificance; but the truth is, 


that these sublime objects, by elevating us toward Heaven, 


elevate thither the soul of man, by the sentiment of infi- 
nity; and, disjoining us from things terrestrial, waft us 
to the enjoyment of beauties of much longer duration. 
The works of Nature frequently present to us several 
kinds of infinity at once; thus, for example, a great tree, 
the trunk of Which is cavernous, and covered with moss, 
conveys to us the sentiment of infinity as to time, as well 
as that of infinity in point of elevation; it exhibits a mo- 
nument of ages when we did not exist; if to this is added 
infinity of extension, as when we perceive through its so- 
lemn branches, objects prodigiously remote, our veneration 
increases: go on, and add to all these, the different ridges 
of its mass, in contrast with the profundity of the valleys, 
and with the level of the plains; its venerable half-lights, 
which oppose themselves to, and play with the azure of 
the Heavens ; and the sentiment of our own wretchedness, 
which it relieves, by the ideas of the protection which it 
affords in the thickness of its trunk, immoveable as the 
rock, and in its august summit, agitated by the winds, 
the majestic murmurs. of which seem to sympathize with 
our distress: a tree, with all these harmonies, scems to in- 
pire an inexpressible religious awe: Pliny says, in confor- 
mity to this idea, that the trees were the first temples of - 
the Gods: the sublime impression which they produce, be- 
comes still more profound, when they recal to us some 
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ventiment of virtue, such as the recollection of the prey 
men who planted them, or of those whose tombs they 


. Shade; of this kind were the oaks of Iulus at T roy. 
| | 1 , F : 85 . 5 9 0 by f Sh g 5 | bh wo 
3 i Of the Sense of Hearing. e 


5 Plato calls hearing and seeing the senses of the soul. [ 


F 


suppose he qualifies them particularly by this name, be- 
cause vision is affected by light, which is not, properly 
speaking, a substance; and hearings by the modulations 
of the air, which are not of themselves bodies. Besides, 


these two senses convey to us only the sentiment of 'cor- 


respondencies and harmonies, without involving us in 
matter, as smelling does, which is affected only by the 
emanations from bodies, tasting by their fluidity, and 
touching by their solidity, by their softness, by their heat, 
and by their other physical qualities. Though hearing and 


seeing be the direct senses of the soul, we ought not, 
however, thence to conclude, that a man born deaf and 
blind must be an idiot, as some have pretended. The soul 


sees and hears by all the senses. This sense is the imme- 


diate organ of intelligence; it is that which is adapted to 
the reception of speech, a faculty peculiar to man, and 
which, by its infinite modulations, is the expression of all 
the correspondencies of Nature, and of all the feelings of. 
the human heart. But there is another language, which 
seems to appertain still more particularly to this first prin- 
ciple of ourselves, to which we have given the name of 
Sentiment : I mean music, which is so natural to man, that 
the first prayers addressed to the DEITV, and the original 
laws among all nations, were set to music. Man loses a 


taste for it only in polished society, the very languages of 


which at length lose their accentuation. The fact is, that 


a multitude of social relations destroy, in a state of refine- 
ment, the correspondencies of Nature. In that state we 


reason much, but scarcely feel any longer. | 
The Auron of Nature has deemed: the harmony of | 


. Sounds to be so necessary to man, that there is not a situs- 
tion upon the earth but what has its singing bird. The 


Iinnet of the Canaries usually frequents, in those islands, 


the flinty gutters of the mountains, The goldfinch de- 


| 
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lights in sandy . downs, the lark in the meadows, the 
nightingale in woods by the side of a brook, the bullfinch, 
whose note is so sweet, in the white thorn : the thrush, 
the yellowhammer, the greenfinch, and all, other singing 
birds, have their favourite post. It is very remarkable, 
that-all over the'globe they discoyer an instinct which at- 


tracts them to the habitation of man. | 


The melodies of song-birds have similar relations to 
the scites which they occupy, and even to the distances at 
which they live: from our habitations. The lark, who 
nestles among our corn, and delights in soaring perpendi- 
cularly till we lose sight of him, makes his voice to be 
heard in the air, after he _ longer perceptible to the 
eye. The swallow, who grazes the walls of our houses 
as he flies, and reposes on our chimneys, has a small 
gentle chirping voice, which does not stun the-ear, as that 
of the songsters of the groye would do; but the Solitary 
nightingale makes himself heard at the distance of more 
than half a league. He mistrusts the vicinity of man 
and, nevertheless, always places himself within sight of 
his habitation, and within the reach of his ear. He 
chooses, for this effect, places which are the best conduc- 
tors of sound, in order that their echoing may give more 
action to his voice. Having stationed himself in his or- 
chestra, he warbles an unknown drama, which has its 
exordium, its exposition, its recitative, its catastrophe, 


intermingled sometimes with the most extravagant bursts 


of joy, sometimes with bitter and plaintive notes of recol- 
lection, which he expresses by long and deep sighs. He 
raises his song at the commencement of that season which 
renews the face of Nature, and seems to present man 
with a representation of the restless career which lies be- 
ſore him. | „„ 
Every bird has a voice adapted to the times and the sta- 
tions of its destination, and relative to the wants of man. 
The loud clarion of the cock calls him up to labour at the 
dawn of day. The brisk and lively song of the lark, in 
the meadow, invites the swains and the shepherdesses to 
the dance; the voracious thrush, which appears only in 
autumn, summons the rustic vine-dresser to the vintage. 
Man alone, on his part, is attentive to the accents of the 
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feathered race. Never will the deer, who sheds tears co, 
piously over bis own misfortunes, sigh over those of the 
complaining Philomel. Never did the laborious ox, when 
led to the slaughter, after all his painful services, turn his 
head to her and say: Solitary bird, hehold in what 
„ manner man rewards his servants !*” . 

Nature has diffused these distractions, and these consd. 
nances of fortune, over volatile beings, in order that our 
soul, susceptible as it is of every woe, finding every where 

occasions of extending that susceptibility, might even 

where be enabled to alleviate the pressure. She has ren- 
dered insensible bodies themselves capable of these com- 
munications. She presents to us frequently, in the midst 
of scenes which pain the eye, other scenes which delight 
the car, and soothe the mind with interesting recollections, 

It is thus that from the bosom of forests she transports 

us to the brink of the waters, by the-rustling of the as- 
pins and of/the poplars. At other times she conveys to 

us, when we are by the side of the brook, the noise of the 
sea, and the manoeuvres of navigation, in the murmuring 
of reeds shaken by the wind. When she can no longer 
seduce our reason by foreign imagery, she lulls it to rest 
by the charm of sentiment : she calls forth from the bosom 
of the forests, of the meadows, and of the valleys, sounds 
ineffable, which excite in us pleasing reveries, and plunge 


* 


us into profound sleep. 
Of the Sense of Touching. 
- & ; | 
It is the most obtuse of all our senses, and, neverthe- 
less, it is in some sort the seal of our intelligence. 10 
no purpose is an object exposed to the examination of the 
eye, in every possible position; we cannot be persuaded 
that we know it, unless we are permitted to put it to the 
touch. This instinct proceeds, perhaps, from our weak- 
ness, Which seeks in these approximations. points of pro- 
tection. Whatever may be in this, the sense in question, 
blunt as it is, may be made the channel of communicating 
intelligence, as is evident from the example adduced by 
Chardin, of the blind men of Persia, who traced geome- 
trical figures with their fingers, and formed a very accurate 
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judgment of the goodness of -a watch, by handling the 
parts of the movement. TY e 
Wise Nature has placed the principal organs of this 
sense, which is diffused over the whole surface of our skin, 
in our hands and feet, which are the members the best 
adapted to judge of the quality of bodies. But in order 
that they might not be exposed to the loss of their sensi- 
bility by frequent shocks, she has bestowed on them a 
great degree of pliancy, by dividing them into several 
fingers and toes, and these again into several joints; far- 
ther, she has furnished them, on the points of contact, 
with elastic half-pincers, Which present, at once, resist- 
ance in their callous and prominent parts, and an equisite 
sensibility in the retreating parte. . 
It is matter of astonishment to me, however, that Na- 
ture should have diffused the sense of touching over the 
whole surface of the human body, which becomes thence 
exposed to variety of suffering, while no considerable be- 
nefit seems to result from it. Man is the only animal laid 
under the necessity of clothing himself. There are, in- 
deed, some insects which make cases for themselves, such 
as the moth; but they are produced in places where their 
clothing is, if I may say so, ready made. This necessity, 
which is become one of the most inexhaustible sources of 
human yanity, is, in my opinion, one of the most humi- 
liating proofs of our wretchedness. Man is the only being 
who is ashamed of appearing naked. This is a feeling of 
which I do not discern the reason in Nature, nor the si- 
militude in the instinct of other animals. Besides, inde- 
pendently of all sense of shame, he is constrained, by 
powerful necessity, to clothe himself in every variety of 
climate. _ | 2 ö | : 
It is, I am disposed to believe, on account of the 
troublesomeness of the flies, which are very common, and . 
very necessary, in the marshy and humid places of hot 
countries, that Nature has placed but few quadrupeds with 
hair, on their -$hores; but quadrupeds with scales, as 
the tatou, the armadillo, the tortoise, the lizard, the cro- 
: codile, the cayman, the land-crab, bernard-the-hermit, 
and other scaly reptiles, such as serpents, upon which the 
flics have not the means of fastening. It is, perhaps, for 
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this reason, likewise, that hogs and wild-boars, wil 
take pleasure in frequenting such places, are furnished with 
hair long, stiff, and bristly, which keep volatile insects at 
een eee 1 25 | 
Once more, Nature has not employed, in this respect, 
any one precaution in behalf of man. Of a truth, on 
contemplating the beauty of his forms, and his complete 
nakedness, it is impossible for me not to admit the ancient 
tradition of our origin. Nature, in placing him on the 
earth, said to him: „Go, degraded creature, animal des. 
„ titute of clothing, intelligence without light; go, and 
& provide for thy own wants; it shall not be in thy power 
% to} enlighten thy blinded reason, but by directing it 
4 continually toward heaven, nor to sustain thy miserable 
« life, without the assistance of beings like thyself.“ 
And thus, out of the misery of man, sprung up the two 
commandments of the law. 5 
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SEQUEL OF STUDY TWELFTH, » 
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OF THE SENTIMENTS OF THE SOUL, 


| AND, FIRST, 


N x Of mental 4 fections, 


SHALL speak of mental affections, chiefly in the view 
of distinguishing them from the Wntiments of the soul: 
they differ essentially from each other; for example, the 
pleasure which comedy. bestows is widely different from 
that of which tragedy is the source; the emotion which 
excites laughter is an affection of the mind, or of human 
reason; that which dissolves us into tears is a sentiment 
of the soul. Not that I would make of the mind, and of 
the soul, two powers of a different nature, but it seems 
to me, as has already been said, that the one is to the other, 
what sight is to the body, mind is a faculty, and soul is 
the principal of it: the soul is, if I may venture thus to 
express myself, the body of our intelligence: I consider 
the mind, then, as an intellectual eye, to which may be 
referred the other faculties of the understanding, as the 
imagination, which apprehends things future; memory, 
which contemplates things that are past; and judgment, 
which discerns their correspondences. The impression 
made upon us by these different acts of vision, sometimes 
excites in us a Sentiment which is denominated evidence ; 
and in that case, this last perception belongs immediately 
to the soul; of this we are made sensible by the delicious 
emotion which it suddenly excites in us; but, raised to 
that, it is no longer in the province of mind; because, 
When we begin to feel, we ceage to reason, it is no longer 
vision, it is enjoyment. P70 3 
As our education and our manners direct us toward our 
personal interest, hence it comes to pass, that the mind 
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employs itself only about social conformities, and that 


reason, after all, is nothing more than the interest of our 


passjons : but the soul, left to itself, is incessantly pur. 
suing the conformities of Nature, and our sentiment is 


always the interest of mankind. 


Thus, I repeat it, mind is the perception of the laws 
of society, and sentiment is the perception of the laws of 


Nature. Those who display to us the conformities of 50. 


ciety, such as comic writers, satyrists, epigrammatists, 


and even the greatest part of moralists, are men of wit: 


such were the Abbe de Charisy, La Bruyere, St. Evremant, 


and the like. Those who discover to us the conformities 
of Nature, such as tragic, and other poets of sensibility, 
the inventors of arts, great philosophers, are men of ge- 


nius: such were Shakespeare, | Corneille, Racine, Neuien, 


Murcus Aurelius, Montesquieu, La Fontaine, Fenelon, and 
F. J. Rouszeau. The first class belong to one age, to one 
season, to one nation, to one junto ; th 

rity and to mankind, 5 gif 
We shall be till more sensible of the difference which 


subsists between mind and soul, by tracing their affections 


in opposite progresses. As often, for example, as the per- 


. Ceptions of the mind are carried up to evidence, they are 


Exalted into a source of exquisite pleasure, independently 
of every particular relation of interest; because, as has 
been said, they awaken a feeling within us. But when 
we go about to analyze our feelings, and refer them to the 
examination of the mind, or reasoning power, the sub- 
lime emotions which they excited in us vanish away; for 
in this case, we do not fail to refer them to some accom» 
modation of society, of fortune, of system, or of some 


other personal interest, whereof our reason is composed. 


\ 


Thus, in the first case, we change our copper into gold; 
and in the second, our gold into copper. e | 
Again, nothing can be less adapted, at the long run, to 
the study of Nature,” than the reasoning powers of man; 


for though they may catch here and there some natural 


conformities, they never pursue- the chain to any great 
length : besides, there is a much greater number which 


the mind does not perceive, because it always brings back 
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every thing to itself, and to the little social or scientifie 
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order within which it is eircumseribed. ; 
We are convinced of our existence by a power greatly 
zuperior to our mind, which is sentiment, or intellectual 


feeling. We are going to carry this natural instinct along 
with us into our researches respecting the existence of the 


Derrv, and the immortality of the soul; subjects on 
which our versatile reason has so frequently engaged, some- 
times on this, sometimes on the other side of the question. 
Though our insufficiency be too great to admit of launch- 
ing far into this unbounded career, we presume to hope, 
that our perceptions,” nay, our very mistakes, may encou- 
rage men of genius to enter upon it. e 


or THE SENTIMENT OF INNOCENCE. 
The sentiment of innocence exalts us toward the DerTy, 


and prompts us to virtuous deeds. The Greeks and 


Romans employed little children to sing in their religious 
festivals, and to present their offerings at the altar, in the 
view of rendering the gods propitious to their country, by 
the spectacle of infant innocence. . The sight of infancy 
calls men back to the sentiments of Nature.—Jgsvs 
Cungisr recommends to us to become as little children. 


O Piyy. i 


The sentiment of innocence is the native source of com- 


pas sion; hence we are more deeply affected by the suſferings 


of a child than by those of an old man. The reason is 
not as certain philosophers pretend, because the resources 


and hopes of the child are inferior; for they are, in truth, 
greater than those of the old man, who is frequently infirm 
and hastening to dissolution; hereas the child is entering 
into life; but the child has never offended; he is innocent. 
This sentiment extends even to animals, which, in many 
cases, excite our sympathy more than rational creatures 
do, from this very consideration, that they are harmless. 

Thus the sentiment of innocence develops in the heart 
of man, a divine character, which is that of generosity. 


It bears, not on the calamity abstractedly considered, but 
on 4 moral quality, which it discerns in the unfortunate 
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being who is the object of it. It derives increase from 
the view of innocence, and sometimes still more from that 
of repentance.— When an old man is virtuous, the moral 
sentiment of his distress is excited in us with redoubled 
force; this is an evident proof, that pity in man is by no 
means an animal affection. q „ 
I be sentiment of innocence is a ray of the divinity. It 
invests the unfortunate person with a celestial radiance, 
which falls on the human heart, and recoils kindling it 
into generosity, that other flame of divine original. It 
alone renders us sensible to the distress of virtue, by repre- 
© Senting it to us as incapable of doing harm; for otherwise 
we might be induced to consider it as sufficient to itself, 
In this case it would excite rather admiration than pity. 


* 


Of the Love of Country. 


This sentiment is still farther the source of love of 
country, because it brings to our recollection the gentle 
and pure affections of our earlier years. It increases with 

extension, and expands with the progress of time, as a sen- 
timent of a celestial and immortal nature. They have in 
Switzerland an ancient musical air, and extremely sim- 
ple, called the rans des vaches. This air produces an effect 
so powerful, that it was found necessary to prohibit the 
playing of it in Holland and in France, before the Swiss 
soldiers, because it set them all deserting one after ano- 
ther. I imagine that the rans des vaches must imitate the 
lowing and bleating of cattle, the repercussion of the echos 
and other local associations, which made the blood boil in 
the veins of those poor soldiers, by recalling to their me- 
mory the valleys, the lakes, the mountains of their coun- 
try *, and, at the same time, the companions of their 


* I have been told that Pont aderi, the Indian of Taiti, who was 
some years ago brought to Paris, on seeing in the Royal Garden the 
aper- mulberry- tree, the bark of which is in that island manufactured 
— cloth, the tear started in his eye, and clas ping it in his arms, he 
exclaimed: 4h! tree of my own country! 1 could wish it were put to 
the trial, whether, on presenting to a foreign bird, say a paroquet, a fruit 
of its country, which it had not seen for a considerable time, it would 
express 50me extraordinary emotion. Though physical sensations at- 


% 


# 
„ |. : 
early life, their first loves, the recollection of their indul- 

ent grandfathers, and the like. 5 

The love of country seems to strengthen in proportion 
as it is innocent and unhappy. For this reason, savages 
are fonder of their country tHan polished nations are; and 
those who inhabit regions rough and wild, such as moun- 
taineers, than those who live in fertile countries and fine 
climates. Never could the court of Russia prevail upon a 
eingle Samolcde to leave the shores of the frozen ocean, 
and settle at Petersburg. Some Greenlanders were brought 
in the course of the last century, to the court of Copen- 
hagen, where they were entertained with a profusion of 
kindness, but soon fretted themselves to death. Several 
of them were drowned, in attempting to return to their 
country in an open boat. They beheld all the magnificence 
of the court of Denmark with extreme indiFerence ; but 
there was one in particular whom they observed to weep 
every time he saw a, woman with a child in her arms; 
hence they conjectured that this unfortunate man was a 
father. The gentleness of domestic education, undoubt- 
edly, thus powerfully attaches those poor people to the 
place of their birth. It was this which inspired the Greeks 
and Romans with so much courage in the defence of their 
country. The sentiment of innocence strengthens the love 
of it, because it brings back all the affections of early life, 
pure, sacred, and incorruptible. ES | 
| But among nations with whom infancy is rendered mi- 
zerable, and is corrupted by irksome, ferocious, and un- 
natural education, there is no more love of country than 
there is of innocence. This is one of the causes which 
sends so many Europeans rambling over the world, and 
which accounts for our having so few modern monuments 
in Europe, because the next generation never fails to 
destroy the monuments: of that which preceded it. This 
is the reason that our books, fashions, customs, ceremo- 


tach us strongly to country, moral sentiments alone can give them a 
vehement intensity. Time, which blunts the former, gives only a 
eener edge to the latter. For this reason it is, that veneration for a 
monument is always in proportion to its antiquity or to its distance; 
this explains that expression/ of Tacitus: Major longingus reverentia; 


tance increases reverence, 


V ho did not lift up his hands and his eyes to heaven. | 


5 1 


nies, and languages become obsolete so 860n, and are oi 
tirely different this age from what they were in the lay: 
whereas all these particulars continue the same among * 
© sedentary nations of Asia, for a long series of ages top 
ther; because children brought up in Asia, in the hahi. 
tation of their parents, and treated with much gentleneg, 
remain attached to the establishments'of their anceston 
out of gratitude to their memory, and to the places of 
their birth, from the recollection of their happiness au 
innocence. | N 
Or THE SENTIMENT OF ADMIRATION. 

The sentiment of admiration transports us immediate 
into the bosom of Derry. If it 1s excited in us by a 
. object which inspires delight, we convey ourselves thithet 
| as to the source of joy; if terror is roused, we flee th. 
ther for refuge.” In either case, admiration exclaims in 
these words, Ah, my Gd! This is, we are told, the effect 
of education merely, in the course of Which frequent men- 
tion is made of the name of Gop ; but mention is stil 
more frequently made of our father, of the king, of! 
rotector, of a celebrated literary character. How comes 

t, then, that when we feel ourselves standing in need af 
support, in such unexpected concussions, we never exclain, 
Ab, my King! or, if Science were concerned, Ah, Newt! 
F never saw a single one who, under the extraordiran 
emotions of surprize or admiration, did not make, in hi 
own language, the same exclamation which we do, and 


OP the Marvellous. 


The sentiment of admiration is the source of the in- 
stinct which men have, in every-age, discovered for the 
marvellous. We are hunting after it continually, and ever) 
where, and we diffuse it principally over the commence 
ment and the close of human life: hence it is that the 
cradles and the tombs of so great a part of mankind hare 
been enveloped*in fiction. It is the perennial source of 
. - Our curiosity, it discloses itself from early infancy, and i 
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long the companion of innocence, Whence could chil- 
dren derive the taste for the marvellous? They must have 
| fairy-tales, and men must have epic poems and operas. 
It is the marvellous which constitutes one of the grand 
charms of the antique statues of Greece and Rome, re- 
pregenting heroes or gods, and which contributes, more 
than is generally imagined, to our delight, in the perusal 
of the ancient history of those countries. It is one of 
the natural reasons which may be produced to the Presi- 
dent Henault, who expresses astonishment that we should 
be more enamoured of ancient history than of modern, 
especially that of our own country; the truth is, inde- 
pendent]y,of the patriotie sentiments which serve, at least, 
as a pretext to the intrigues of the great men of Greece 
and Rome, and which were so entirely unknown to ours, 
that war Air, r embroiled their country in maintain- 


- 


* 


ing the interests of a particular house, and sometimes in 


| .asserting the honour of precedency, or of sitting on a 
joint-stool; there is a marvellous in the religion of the 
ancients which consoles and elevates human nature, 
whereas that of the Gauls terrifies and debases. The gods of 
the Greeks and Romans were patriots; like their great men. 
Minerva had given them the olive, Neptune the horse. 
These gods protected the cities and the people; but those 
of the ancient Gauls were tyrants; like their Barons, they 


Y 


afforded protection only to the Druids. © 


The Plaus of Mulm, 


This is the reason that mystery possesses so many 
charms. Pictures placed in the full glare of light, ave- 
nues in straight lines, roses fully blown, women in gaudy 
apparel, are far from being the objects which please us 
most. But shady vallies, paths winding about through the 
forests, flowers scarcely half opened, and timid shep- 
herdesses, excite in us the sweetest and most lasting emo- 
tions. The loveliness and respectability of objects are in- 
creased by their mysteriousness. Sometimes it is that of 
antiquity which renders so many monuments venerable in 
our eyes; sometimes it is that of distance, which diffuses 
30 many charms over objects in the horizon; sometimes 
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it is that of names: hence the sciences which retain ihe 
Greek names, though they frequently denote only the mon 
ordinary things, have a more imposing air of respect thay 
those which have only modern names, though these may, 
in many cases, be more ingenious and more useful: hence, 
for example, the construction of ships, and the art of m. 
vigation, are more lightly prized by our modern Literat 
than several other physical sciences of the most frivolous 
nature, but which are dignified by Greek names. Admi- 
ration, accordingly, is not a relation of the understanding 
or a perception of our reason; but a sentiment of the soil, 
which arises in us, from a certain indescribable instinct of 
-Deity, at sight of extraordinary objects, and from the 
very mysteriousness in which they are involved. This i 
80 indubitably certain, that admiration is destroyed by 
the science which enlightens us. If I exhibit to a savage 
'-an: eolipile darting out a stream of inflamed spirit of wine, 
I throw him into an extasy of admiration ; he feels himself 
disposed to fall down and worship the machine; he yene- 
rates me as the God of Fire, as long as he comprehends 
it not; but no sooner do I explain to him the nature of 
the process than his admiration ceases, and he looks upon 
„„ os bolt MT ts Erin Ge | 


1 
» © 


The Pleasures of Ignorance. | 


From an effect of those ineffable sentiments, and of 
those universal instincts of Deity, it is, that ignorance 
is become the inexhaustible source of delight to man.— 
We must take care not to confound, as all our moralists 
do, ignorance and error. Ignorance is the work of Nature, 
and, in many cases, a blessing to man; whereas error 1s 
frequently the fruit of our pretended human sciences, and 
is always an evil. Let our political writers say what they 
-, will, while they boast of our wonderful progress in know- 
ledge, and oppose to it the barbarism of past ages, It was 
not ignorance which then set all Europe on fire, and in- 
undated it with blood, in settling religious disputations. 
A race of ignorants would have kept themselves quiet.— 
The mischief was done by persons who were under tbe 
power of error, who at that time vaunted as much, 


— 
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perhaps, of their superior illumination, as we noW-a-days p: 
do of ours, and into each of whom the European spirit f 
education had instilled this error of early infancy, Be the 
How many evils does ignorance conceal from us, which 
we are doomed one day to encounter, in the course of hu- 
man life, beyond the possibility of escaping ! the ineon- 
stancy of friends, the revolutions of fortune, calumnies, 
and the hour of death itself, so tremendous to most men. 
The knowledge of ills like these would mar all the comfort 
of living. ., How many blessings does ignorance render 
sublime! the illusions of friendship and those of love, the 
perspectiyes of hope, and the very treasures which science 
unfolds. The sciences inspire delight only when we en- 
ter upon the study of them, at the period When the mind, 
in a state of ignorance, plunges into the great career. It 
is the point of contact between light and darkness, which 
presents to the eye the most favourable state of vision: this 
is the harmonic point, which excites our admiration, when 
we are beginning to see clearly, but it lasts only a single 
instant; it vanishes together with ignorance. The ele- 
ments of geometry may have impassioned young minds, 
but never the aged, unless in the case of certain illustrious 
mathematicians, who were proceeding from discovery to 
discovery. Those sciences only, and those passions, which 
are subjected to doubt and chance, form enthusiasts at 
4 age of life, such as chemistry, avarice, play, and 

„„ | „„ c 
For one pleasure which science bestows, and causes to 
perish in the bestowing, ignorance presents us with a thou- 
sand which flatter us infinitely more. You demonstrate 
to me that the sun is a fixed globe, the attraction of which 
gives to the planets one halt of their movements. Had 
they, who believed it to be conducted round the world by 
Apollo, am idea less sublime? They imagined, at least, that 
the attention of a God pervaded the earth, together with 
the rays of the orb of day. It is science which has dragged 
down the chaste Diana from her nocturnal car: she has 
banished the Hamadryads from the antique forests, and 
the gentle Naiads from the fountains. Ignorance had in- 
vited the Gods to partake of its joys and its woes: to man's 
* 0 | | 


wedding, and to his grave: science discerns nothing it 
either, except the elements rar þ „„ 
It is not to the illumination of Science that the Deity 
gommunicates the most profound sentiment of his att. 
butes, but to our ignorance. —_—_ conveys to the Mind 
a much grander idea'of infinity than all the glare of day, 
In the day time I see but one sun, during the night I di. 
dern thousands. Are those very stars, so variously co. 
loured, really Suns? Are those planets, which revolje 
around ours, actually inhabited, as ours is? From whence 
came the 7 Cybele“, discoveted but yesterday, by: 
German of the name of Herschel! It has been running 
its race from the beginning of the creation, and was, till 
of late, unknown to us. hither' go those uncertainly 
revolving comets, traversing the regions of unbounded 
Space? Of what consists that milky way which divides 
the firmament of heaven? What are those two dark clouds 
Placed toward the Antarctic Pole, near the cross of the 
South? Can there be stars which diffuse darkness, confor- 
mably to the belief of the ancients? Are there places in 
the firmament Which the light never reaches? The sun 
discovers to me only a terrestrial infinity, and the night 
discloses an infinity altogether celestial. O mysterious 
ignorance, draw thy hallowed curtains over those enchant- 
ing spectacles ! Permit not human science to apply to them 
its cheerless compasses. Let not virtue be reduced hence- 
forth to look for her reward from the justice and the sen- 
sibility of a globe! Permit her to think that there are in 
the universe destinies far different from those which fil 
up the measure of woe upon this earth. 
Science is continually shewing us the boundary of our 
reason, and ignorance is for ever removing it. I take care 
In my solitary rambles not to ask information respecting 
the name and quality of the person who owns the castle 
which I perceive at a distance. The history of the mas- 
ter frequently disfigures that of the landscape. It is not 90 
with the history of Nature; the more her works are stu- 
died, the more is our admiration excited. There is one 


| The English, in compliment to their Sovereign, George III. give 
it the name of Georgium Sidus, © | 1 
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' eaxe only in which the knowledge of the works of men is 
agreeable to us, it is when the monument which we con- 
template has been the abode of goodness. What little 


— 


Spire is that which I perceive at Montmorency? It is that 


of Saint Gratian, where Calinat lived the life of a sage, 
and under which his ashes are laid to rest. When I am 
incapable of procuring for myself such perspectives as these, 
ignorance of places answers my purpose much better than 
the knowledge of them could do. I have no occasion to 
be informed that such a forest belongs to an Abbey or to a 
Dutchy, in order to feel how majestic it is. - Its ancient 
trees, its profound glades, its solemn silent solitudes, are 
sufficient for me. a | | 


OF THE SENTIMENT OF MELANCHOLY- 


So beneficent is Nature that she converts all her pheno- 
mena into so many sources of pleasure to man; and if we 
pay attention to her procedure, it will be found, that her 
most common appearances are the most agreeable. : 

I enjoy pleasure, for example, when the rain descends 
in torrents, when I see the old mossy walls dripping, and 
when I hear the whistling of the wind, mingled with the 
clattering of the rain. These melancholy sounds in the 
night-time throw me into a soft and profound sleep. Nei- 


| ther am I the only person susceptible of such affections. 


Pliny tells us of a Roman Consul, who, when it rained, 
had his couch spread under the thick foliage of a tree, 
in order to hear the drops clatter as they fell, and to be 
lulled to sleep by the murmuring noise. 

[ cannot tell to what physical law philosophers may re- 
fer the sensations of melancholy, For my own part, I 
consider them as the most voluptuous affections of the soul. 
Melancholy, says Montagne, is dainty : it proceeds, if I 
am not mistaken, from its gratifying, at once, the two 
powers of which we are formed, the body and the soul; 
the sentiment of our misery, and that of our excellence. 
I feel much pleasure in giving way to the melancholy which 
the bad weather inspires; it. foil as if Nature was then 
conforming to my situation, like a sympathizing friend. 
She is, besides, at all times s0 interesting, under whatever 
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aspect she exhibits herself, that when it rains 1 think! 


see a beautiful woman in tears; she seems to me more 
beautiful, the more that she wears the appearance of affiic. 
tion. In order to be impressed with these sentiments, 
which I venture to call voluptuous, I must have no project 
in hand of a pleasant walk, of visiting, of hunting, of 
Journeying, which, in such circumstances, would put me 
into bad humour, from being contradicted. In order to 
the enjoyment af bad weather, our soul must be travelling 
abroad, and the body at rest. From the harmony of thog 
two powers of our constitution it is, that the most terrible 
revolutions of Nature frequently interest us more than her 
gayest scenery. The volcano near Naples attracts more 
travellers to that city than the delicious gardens which 


adorn her shores. 


The pleacure of Ruin, 


I was for some time impressed with the belief, that man 


had a certain unaccountable taste for destruction. If the 
populace can lay their hands upon a monument, they ate 


sure to destroy it. I have seen at Dresden, in the gardens 
of the count de Brithl, beautiful statues of females, which 


the Prussian soldiery had amused themselves with mutila- 


ting by musket-shot, when they got possession of that city. 
Most of the common people have a turn for slander ; they 
take pleasure in levelling all that is exalted. But this 
malevolent instinct is not the, production of Nature: it i 
infused by the misery of the individuals, whom education 
inspires with an ambition which is interdicted by societ), 


and which throws them into a negative ambition; inca- 


pable of raising any thing, they are impelled to Jay ever) 


thing low, The taste for ruin, in this case, is not natural, 


and is simply the exercise of the power of the miserable. 


Man, in a savage state, destroys the monuments on)) of 
his enemies; he preserves with the most assiduous care 


those of his own nation, and what proves him to be ns- 
turally much better than man in a state of society, he never 


slanders his compatriots. Be it as it may, the passive 


taste for ruin is universal: our voluptuaries embellish thelr 
gardens with artificial ruins: savages take delight in a me. 


39 x 


lancholy repose by the brink of the sea, especially during 
a storm, or in the vicinity of a cascade surrounded by 
rocks. Lucretius says, that tastes of this sbrt arise from 
the sentiment of our own security, which is heightend by 
the sight of danger to which we are not exposed. It is a 
pleasant thing, says he, to contemplate a storm from the 
shore. It is undoubtedly from this reference to self, that 
the common people take delight in relating by the fire- side, 
collected in a family way, during the winter evenings, 
frightful stories of ghosts, of men loosing themselves by 
night-in the woods, of highway.robberies; from the same 


sentiment it is that the better sort take pleasure in the re- 


resentation of tragedies, and in reading the description 
of battles, of shipwrecks, and of the crash of empire. 
The security of the, snug tradesman is increased by the 
danger to which the soldier, the mariner, the courtier is 
exposed. Pleasure of this kind arises from the sentiment 
of our misery, which is, as has been said, one of the in- 
stinets of our melancholy. But there is in us, besides, a 


sentiment more sublime, which derives pleasure from ruin, 


independently of all picturesque effect, and of every idea 
of personal security ; it is that of Deity, which ever blends 
itself with our melancholy affections, and which consti- 
tutes their principal charm.  :* | ods — — 
Ruins, which are the effect of time; give us pleasure, 
by launching us into infinity; they carry us several ages 
back, and interest us in proportion to their antiquity; this 
is the reason that the ruins of Italy affect us more than 
those of our own country; the ruins of Greece more than 
those of Italy; and the ruins of Egypt more than those 


of Greece. The ruins, in which Nature combats with 


human art, inspire a gentle melancholy ; in these she dis- 
coyers to us the vanity of our labours, and the perpetuity 
of her own; as she is always building up, even when she 
destroys, she calls forth from the clefts of our monuments, 
the yellow gillyflower, the chænopodium, grasses of va- 
rious sorts, wild cherry trees, garlands of bramble, stripes 
of moss, and all the saxatile plants, which by their flowers 
and their attitudes form the most agreeable contrasts with 
their rocks. 1 
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A fine stile of architecture always produces beautifi 
ruins. The plans of art, in this case, form an alliance 
with the majesty of those of Nature. I know no object 
which presents a more imposing aspect than the antique and 
well-constructed towers which our ancestors reared on the 

imamit of mountains, to discover their enemies from afar, 

and out of the coping of which now shoot out tall trees 
with their tops waving majestically in the wind. I have 
Seen others, the parapets and battlements of which, murder. 
ous in former times, were embellished with the litach in 
flower, whose shades, of a bright and tender violet hue 
formed enchanting oppositions with the cavernous and 
embrowned stonework of the tower. The interest of 4 
ruin is greatly heightened, when some moral sentiment is 
blended with it; for example, when those degraded towers 
are considered has having been formerly the residence of 
rapine. Such as been, in the Pais de Caux, an ancient 
fortification, called the castle of Lillebonne. 
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1 De Pleasure of Tombs. 

But there are no monuments more interesting than the 
tombs of men, and especially those of our own ancestors. 
It is remarkable that every nation, in a state of Nature, 
and even the greatest part of those which are civilized, 
have made the tombs of their forefathers the centre of 
their devotions, and an essential part of their religion. 
From these, however, must be excepted the people whose 
fathers rendered themselves odious to their children by a 
gloomy and severe education, I mean the western and 
southern nations of Europe. This religious melancholy 
is diffused every where else. The tombs of progenitors 
are, all over China, among the principal embellishments 
of the Suburbs of their cities, and of the hills in the coun- 

"try. They form the most powerful bonds of patriotic 
affection among savage nations. When the Europeans 
have sometimes proposed to these a change of territory, 
this was their reply: „ Shall we say to the bones of our 

« fathers, arise, and accompany us to a foreign land!“ 

They always considered this objection as insurmountable. 
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Tombs have furnished, to the poetical talents of Jung 
and Gesner, imagery the most enchanting. Our volup- 
tuaries, who sometimes recur to the sentiments of Nature, 
have fictitious monuments erected in their gardens These 
are not, it must be confessed, the tombs of their parents. 
But whence could they have derived this sentiment of 
funereal melancholy, in the very midst of pleasure? Must 
it not have been from the persuasion that something still 
subsists after we are gone? Did a tomb suggest to their 
imagination only the idea of what it is designed to contain, 
that is, a corpse merely, the sight of it would shock rather 
than please them. How afraid are most of them at the 
thought of death! To this physical idea, then, some 
moral sentiment must undoubtedly be united. The volup- 
tuous melancholy resulting from it arises, like every other 
attractive sensation, from the harmony of the two opposite 
principles; from the sentiment of our fleeting existence, 
and that of our immortality; which unite on beholding 
the last habitation of mankind. A tomb is a monument 
. erected on the confines of the two worlds. 

It first presents to us the end of the vain disquietudes of 
life, and the image of everlasting repose; it afterwards 
awakens in us the confused sentiment of a blessed immor- 
tality, the probabilities of which grow stronger and stronger, 
in proportion as the person whose memory is recalled was 
a virtuous character. It is there our veneration fixes. 
From the same sentiment too it is, that those, which con- 
tain objects that have been lovely, excite so much pleasing 
regre?; for the attractions of love arise entirely out of the 
appearances of virtue. Hence it is that we are moved at 
the sight of the little hillock which covers the ashes of an 
amiable infant, from the recollection of its innocence; 
hence again, it is, that we are melted into tenderness on 
contemplating the tomb in which is laid to repose a young 
female, the delight and the hope of her family, by reason 
of her virtues. In order to render such monuments in- 
teresting and respectable, there is no need of bronzes, 
marbles, and gildings. The more simple that they are, 
the more energy they communicate to the sentiment of 
melancholy. They produce a more powerful effect, 
When poor rather than rich, antique rather than modern, 
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with details of misfortune rather than with titles of ho- 
nour, with the attributes of virtue rather than with thoze 


of power. It is in the country, principally, that their 


impression makes itself felt in a very lively manner. A 
simple unornamented grave there causes more tears to 
flow than the gaudy splendor of a cathedral interments, 
There it is that grief assumes sublimity ; it ascends with 
the aged yews in the church-yard ; it extends with the 
surrounding hills and plains; it allies itself with all the 
effects of Nature, with the dawning of the morning, the 
murmuring of the winds, the setting of the sun, and the 
darkness of the night. | ; 1 

Labour the most oppressive, and humiliation the most 
degrading, are incapable of extinguishing the impression 
of this sentiment in the breasts of even the most miserable 
of mankind. During the space of two years,” says 
Father du Tertre, © our negro Dzminict, after- the death 
« of his wife, never failed for a single day, as soon as 
« he returned from the place of his employment, to 
« take the little boy and girl which he had by her, and 
c to conduct them to the grave of the deceased, over which 
e he sobbed and wept before them, for more than half an 


* Our artists set statues of marble weeping round the tombs of the 
Great, It is very proper to make statues weep where men shed no 
tears. I have been many a time present at the funeral obsequies of the 
rich; but rarely have I seen any one shedding a tear on such occasions, 
unless it were, now and then, an aged domestic, who was, perhaps, left 


destitute. Some time ago, happening to pass through a little frequented 


street of the Fauxbourg Saint-Marceau, I perceived a coffin at de door 
of a house of but mean appearance. Close by the coffin was a woman 
og her knees, in earnest prayer to Gop, and who had all the appearance 
of being absorbed in grief. This poor woman having caught with her 
eye, at the farther end of the street, «the priests and their atrendants' 
coming to carry off the body, got upon her feet, and run off, putting her 


hands 1 5 her eyes, and crying bitterly. The ncighbours endeavoured 


to stop her, and to administer some consolation ; but all to no purpcbe. 
As she passed close by me, I took the liberty to ask if it was the loss of 


a mother or of a daughter that she lamented so piteously. © Alas! 
Sir,“ said she to me, the tears gushing-down her cheeks, © 1 an 


„% mourning the loss of a good lady, who procured me the means af 


e earning my poor livelihood ; she kept me employed from day to day. 


I informed myself in the neighbourhood respecting the condition of thi 


. beneficent lady; she was the wife of a petty joiner. Ye people of 


wealth, what use then do you make of riches, during your life · time, see. 
ing no tears are shed over your grave! 


331 8 


« hour together, while the poor children frequently caught 


« the infection of his sorrow*.” What a funeral oration. 
for a wife and a mother! This man, however, was nothing 
but 2 wretched slave, ; jak 1 
There farther results, from the view of ruins, another 
sentiment, independent of all reflection: it it that of 
heroism. Great generals have oftener than once employed 


their sublime effect, in order to exalt the courage of their 


soldiers. Alexander pursuaded his army, loaded with the 
spoils of Persia, to burn their baggage; and the moment 
that the fire was applied, they were on tiptoe to follow him 
all over the world. William, Duke of Normandy, as soon 
as he had landed his troops on England, set fire to his own 


ships, and the conquest of the kingdom was effected. 


But there are no ruins which excite in us sentiments 80 
sublime as the ruins af Nature. They represent to us 
this vast prison of the earth, in which we are immured, 


subject itself to destruction; and they detach us, at once, 


from our ee and prejudices, as from a momentary 
and frivolous theatrical exhibition. When Lisbon was 
destroyed by an earthquake, its inhabitants, on making 


their escape from their houses, embraced each other; high 


and low, friends and enemies, Jews and Inquisitors, known 
and unknown; every one shared his clothing and provi- 
sions with those who had saved nothing. I have seen 
something similar to this take place on board a ship, on 
the point of perishing in a storm. The first effect of a 
calamity, says a celebrated Writer, is to strengthen the 


soul, and the second is to melt it down. It is because 
the first emotion in man, under the pressure of calamity, 


is to rise up toward the DEITVY; and the second, to fall 
back into physical wants. This last effect is that of re- 
flection; but the moral and sublimę sentiment, almost 
always, takes possession of the heart at sight of a mag- 
nificent destruction. | 


Ruins of Nature. 


When the predictions of the approaching dissolution 
pf the world spread over Europe, some ages ago, a very 


* Histcry of the Antilles, Tr. viii. chap. 1, sect. 4. 
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great number of persons divested themselves of their pu- 
rty; and there is no reason to doubt, that the very same 
thing would happen at this day, should similar opinions be 
propagated with effect. But such sudden and total ruins 
are not to be apprehended in the infinitely sage plans of 
Nature: under them nothing is destroyed, but what is by 

— %%“ͤ́x oj 5 

The apparent ruins of the globe, such as the rocks 
which roughen its surface in so many places, have their 
utility. Rocks have the appearance of ruins in our eyes, 
only because they are neither square nor polished, like the 
stones of our monuments; but their anfractuosities are 
necessary to the vegetables and animals which are destined 
to find in them nourishment and shelter. It is only for 
beings vegetative and sensitive, that Nature has created 
the fossil Kingdom; and as soon as man has raised useles 
masses out of it to these objects, on the surface of the 
earth, she hastens to apply her chissel to them, in order to 
employ them in the general harmony. 3 
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Of the” Pleasure of Solitude. 


Once more, it his melancholy which renders solitude 
80 attractive. Solitude flatters our animal instinet, by 
Inviting us to a retreat so much more tranquil, as the 
agitations of our life have been more restless ; and it ex- 
tends our divine instinct, by opening to us perspectives, in 
which natural and moral beauties present themselves with 
all the attraction of sentiment. From the effect of these 
contrasts, and of this double harmony, it comes to pas, 
that there is no solitude more soothing than that which is 
" adjoining to a great city; and no popular festivity more 
agreeable than that which is enjoyed in the bosom of a 
Solitude. | 


OF THE SENTIMENT OF LOVE. 


Were love nothing superior to a physical sensation, I 
would wish for nothing more than to leave two lovers to 
reason and to act, conformably to the physical laws of the 
motion of the blood, of the filtration of the chyle, and of 


* 


e 


J 


| the other humours of the body, were it my object to give 


the grossest libertine- à disgust for it. Its principal act 
itself is accompanied with the sentiment of shame, in the 
men of all countries. No nation permits public prosti- 
tution ; and though enlightened navigators may have ad- 
vanced, that the inhabitants of Taiti conformed- to this 


infamous practice, observers more attentive have since 


adduced proof, that, as to the island in question, it was 
chargeable only on young women in the lowest rank of 
society, but that the other classes there preserved the sense 
of modesty common to all mankind. | Fr +6 

As Nature has assigned to the province of this passion, 
which is designed to be the means of re-perpetuating hu- 
man life, all the animal sensations, she has like wise united 
in it all the sentiments of the soul; so that love presents 
to two lovers, not only the sentiments which blend with 
our wants, and with the instinct of our misery, such as 
those of protection, of assistance, of confidence, of sup- 
port, of repose, but all the sublime instincts, besides, 
which elevate man above humanity. In this sense it is 


that Plato defined love to be an interposition of the Gods 


in behalf of young people. 8 

Whoever would wish to be acquainted with human Na- 
ture has only to study that of love; he would perceive 
springing out of it all the sentiments of which I have 
spoken, and a multitude of others, which I have neither 
time nor talents to unfold. Thus, for example, it is in 


the season when each plant re-perpetuates by its flowers 


and its fruit, that it acquires all its perfection, and the 
characters which invariably determine it. It is in the sea- 
zon of love that the birds of song redouble their melody, 


and that those which excel in the beauty of their colour- 


ing array themselves in their finest plumage, the various 
Shades of which they delight to display, by swelling their 
throats, by rounding their tail into the form of a wheel, 
or by extending their wings along the ground. It is then 
that the lusty bull presents his forehead, and threatens 
with the horn; that the nimble courser frisks along the 
plain; that the ferocious animals fill the forests with the 
dreadful noise of their roaring. It is in the season of love 


that all the affections natural to the heart of man unfold 


themslves ; then it is that innocence, candour, sincerity, 
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modesty, generosity, heroism, holy faith, piety, ex. 
press themselves, with grace ineffable, in the attitude ang 


features of two young lovers: love assumes in their soul 


all the characters of religion and virtue. They betake 
themselves to flight, far from the tumultuous assemblies 
of the city, from the corruptive paths of ambition, in 
quest of some sequestered spot, where, upon the rural al. 
tar, they may be at liberty to mingle and exchange the 
tender vows of everlasting affection. The fountains, the 
woods, the dawning Aurora, the constellations of the 
night, receive by turns the sacred deposit 'of the oath of 
love. Lost, at times, in a religious intoxication, they 
consider each other as beings: of a superior order. The 
mistress is a goddess, the lover an idolater. Love transport 


them into the eyes of infinite duration, and death seem to 


them only the transition to eternal union 


Should cruel destiny separate them from each other, 
neither the prospects of fortune, nor the friendship of 


companions the most endeared, can afford consolation un- 


der the loss. They had reached heaven, they languish on 
the earth, they are hurried, in their despair, into the re- 
tirement of the cloister, to employ the remaining dregs of 
life in re-demanding of Gop the felicity of which they 
enjoyed but one transient glimpse. Nay, many an irksome 
year after their separatibn, when the cold hand of age has 
frozen up the current of sense; after having been dis. 
tracted: by a thousand and a thousand anxieties. foreign to 


the heart, which so many times made them forget that 


they were human, the bosom still palpitates at sight of 
the comb which contains the object once so tenderly be- 
loved. They had parted with it in the world, they hope 
to see it again in heaven. Unfortunate Helvisa /. what 
sublime emotions were kindled in thy soul by the ashes of 


thy Abelard? 


Such celestial emotions cannot possibly be the effects of 
a mere animal act. Love is not a slight convulsion, 4 
the divine Marcus Aurelius calls it. It is to the charms 
of virtue, and to the sentiment of her divine attributes, 
that love is indebted for all that enthusiastic energy. Vice 
itself, in order to please, is under the necessity of bot- 
rowing its looks and its language. All the forms of ot⸗ 
ganized beings express intellectual sentiments, not only t0 


* 
= 


:. : 
; the eyes of man, who sudies Nature, but to those of ant- 
mals, which are instructed at once, by their instinct, in 
such particulars | of knowledge, as are in many re- 
e spects so obscure to us. Thus, for example, every spe- 
$ cies of animal has certain traits, which are expressive of 
t its character. From the sparkling and restless eyes of the 
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5 | tiger, you may discover his ferocity and perfidy. The | 
0 gluttony of the hog is announced by the vulgarity of his | 
c attitude, and the inclination of his head toward the ground. 

e All animals are perfectly well acquainted with those cha- 

j racters, for the laws of Nature are universal. For in- ; 
j} stance, though there be in the eyes of a man, unless he is "ll 
e very attentive, an exceedingly slight exterior difference i 
s WE between a fox and a species of dog which resembles him, 8 
0 the hen will never mistake the one for the other. She | | 
| will take no alarm on the approach of the dog, but will | ” 
7 be seized with horror the instant that the fox appears. 1 
of Every animal expresses in its features some one ruling * 
. assion, such as cruelty, sensuality, cunning, stupidity. il 
Mn But man alone, unless he has been debased by the vices of 0 
e society, bears upon his countenance the impress of a ce- 9 
of lestial origin. There is no one trait of beauty but what " 
6) may be referred to some virtue: such a one belongs to in- = 
ne nocence, such another to candour, those to generosity, to __ 
\as modesty, to heroism. It is to their influence that man is | 
Ig- indebted, in every country, for the respect and confidence | 

10 with which he is honoured, by the brute creation, unless | 
nat they have been forced out of Nature by unrelenting perge- 3 
of cution on the part of man. a 8 a _ 
be- It has been affirmed, that beauty is arbitrary in every SY | 
pe nation; but this opinion has been already refuted by an 

hat appeal to matter of fact. "Fhe mutilations of the Negroes, 
of their incisions into the skin, their flattened noses, and 
their compressed foreheads, are the effects of superstition, 

of or of a faulty education. The ferocious animals them- 
© selves are struck at sight of these deformites. All tra- 
ms vellers unanimously concur. in their testimony, that, when 
tes, lions or tigers are famished, which rarely happens, and there- 
ice by reduced to the necessity of attacking caravans in the night 
oF time, they fall first upon the beasts off burden, and next 


or- upon the Indians, or the black people. The. European 


fgure, with its simplicity, has a much much more impe. 
sing effect upon them, than when disfigured by African q 
d u Lorrie ot ed eg Ht nn es 
When it has not been degraded. by the vices of societ, 
its expression is sublime. A Neapolitan, of the name of 
FJobnu- Baptiste Porta, took it into his head to trace in it 
relations to the figures of the beasts. To this effect, he 
has composed a book, embellished with engravings, te- 
presenting the human head under the forced resemblance 
of the head of a dog, a horse, a sheep, a hog, and an ol. 
His system is somewhat favourable to certain modern opi- 
nions, and forms a very tolerable alliance with the hedious 
changes which the passions produce in the human form. 
But I should be glad to know after what animal Pigali 
has copied that charming Mercury which I have Seen at 
Berlin; and after the passions of what brutes the Grecian 
.sculptors produced the Jupiter of the Capitol, Venus pudica, 
and the Apolls of the Vatican? In what animals they haje 
studied those divine expressions 1 am thoroughly ptr 
suaded, as I have said already, that there is- not a single 
- beautiful touch in a figure, but what may be allied to same 
mortal sentiment, relative to virtue and to Deity. The 
traits of -ugliness might be, in like manner, referred 40 
some viciaus aifection, such as jealousy, avarice, glattony, 
or rage. e | 4 
Every passion has an animal character, as Zohn-Baptilt 
Porta exicellently observed. But every virtue, too, has in 
animal <haracter ;- and never is a physiognomy more int: 
resting than when you distinguish in it a celestial affection 
conflict ing with an animal passion. Nay, I do not know 
whether it be possible to express a virtue otherwise that 
by: a triumph of this kind. Hence it is that modes 
appears so lovely on the face of a young female, because! 
is the conflict of the most powerful of animal passion 
with a. suhlime sentiment. The most celebrated statue t 
and pictures of antiquity owe their high reputation to the te 
expression of the double character, that is, to the harman 0 
arising from the two opposite sentiments of passion ani u 
virtue. LC | 
The most po werful effects of love, as has been Sach i 1 
arise out of contradictory feelings, melting into each ot z: 


ig vc 1 


just as those of Hatred, frequently are produced from of 


* 


„ | 
umilar sentiments which happen to clash. Hence it is 
that no feeling can be more agreeable than to find a 
friend in a man whom we considered as an enemy; and 
no mortification so poignant as meeting an enemy in the 
man whom we depended upon as a friend. These har- 
monic effects frequently render a slight and transient kind- 
ness more estimable than a continued series of good offices; 
and a momentary offence more outrageous than the declared 
enmity of a whole life-time ; because in the first case feel- 
ings ann ethane opposite graciously unite ; and, in the see 
cond, congenial feelings violently clash. Hence too it is, that 
a single blemish, amidst the valuable qualities of a man of 
worth, frequently appears more offensive than all the vices 
of a libertine, who displays only a solitary virtue, because, 
from the effect of contrast, these two qualities become 
more prominent, and eclipse the others in the two opposite 
characters. It proceeds, likewise, from the weakness of 
the human mind, which, attaching itself always to a sin- 
ole point of the object which it contemplates, fixes on the 
most prominent quality, in framing its decisions. WE 
Enough has been said on the subject of, this passion, the 
instinct of which is so blind, to evince that we are at- 
tracted to it, and actuated by it, from laws widely differ- 
ent from those of digestion. Our affections demonstrate 
the immortality of the soul, because they expand in all the 
circumstances, in which they feel the attributes of Deity, 
zuch as that of infinity, and never dwell with delight on 
the earth, except on the attractions of virtue and innocence. 


0? SOME OTHER SENTIMENTS OF DEITY, AND, AMONG 
OTHERS, OF HAT OF VIRTUE. +: 


There are, besides these, a great number of sentimen- 
| tal laws, which it has not been in my power, at present, 
to unfold : such as those which suggest pre-sentiments, 
omens, dreams, the reference of events, fortunate and 
unfortunate, to the same epochs, and the like. Their 
effects are attested among nations polished and savage, by 
writers profane and sacred, and by every man who pays 
attention to the laws of Nature. These communications 
of the soul, with an order of things invisible, are reject 
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by the learned of modern times, because they come ng 
within the province of their systems and of their almanacs, 
but how many things exist which are not reducible tg 
the plans of our reason, and which have not been so much 
as perceived by it. KEE | Sat 
15 There are particular laws which demonstrate the im- 


mediate action of Providence on the human race, and 


which are opposite to the general laws of physics. For 
example; the principles of reason, of passion, and of sen- 
timent, as well as the organs of speech and of hearing, 
are the same in men of all countries; nevertheless, the 


language of nations differs all the world over. How comes 


it that the art of speech is so various among beings who 
all have the same wants, and that it should be constantly 
changing in the transmission from farther to son, to such 
a degree, that we modern French no longer understand 
the language of the Gauls, and that the day is coming, 
when our posterity will be unable to comprehend ours! 
The ox of Bengal bellows like that of the Ukraine, and 


the nightingale pours out the same melodious strains to | 


this day, in our climates, as those which charmed the eit 
of the bard of Mantua by the banks of the Po. 

It is impossible to maintain, though it has been;alleged 
by certain writers of high reputation, that languages are 
characterized by climates ; for, if they were subjected to 
influence of this Kind, they would never vary in any coun- 


| pL in which the climate is invariable. The language 
O 


the Romans was at first barbarous, afterwards majestic, 
and is become, at last, soft and effeminate. They are not 
rough to the north, and soft to the south, as J. J. Rui 
grau pretends, who, in treating this point, has given far 
too great extension to physical laws. The language of 
the Russians, in the north of Europe, is very soft, being 
a dialect of the Greek; and the jargon of the southem 


provinces of France is harsh and coarse. The Laplanders 


who inhabit the shores of the frozen ocean, pag a lan- 
guage that is very grateful to the ear; and the Hottentots, 
who inhabit the very temperate climate of the Cape ol 


Good-Hope, cluck like India cocks. 


Other observers have asserted, that the languages of 


© nations have been determined and fixed by their gel 


wa JE FD. 
writers: But the great writers of the age of Augustus did 
not secure the Latin language from corruption, previously 
to the reign of Marcus Aurelius. Those of the age of Louis 
XIV. already begin- to be antiquated among ourselves. 
If posterity fixes the character of a language to the age 
which was productive of great writers, it is not because, 
as they allege, it is then at its greatest purity; for you 
find in them as many of those inversions of phraseology, 
of those decompositions of words, and of those embarrassed 
syntaxes, which render the metaphysical study of all gram- 
mar tiresome and barbarous; but it is because the writings 
of those great men sparkle with max ims of virtue, and 
regent us with a thousand perspectives of the Derry. I 
ave no doubt that the sublime sentiments which inspire 
them illuminate them still in the order and disposition of 
their works, seeing they are the sources of all harmony.— 
But these reasons do not explain the diversity of language 
which subsists between one nation and another. It must 
ever appear to me altogether supernatural, that men who | 
enjoy the same elements, and are subjected to the same * 
wants, should not employ the same words in expressing inn 
them. There is but one sun to illuminate the whole earth, 
and he bears a different name in every different land. | | 

[ beg leave to suggest a farther, effect of a law to which x 
little attention has been paid; it is*this, that there never | 
arises any one man eminently distingushed, in whatever 
line, but there appears, at the same time, either in his own. 
Country, or in some neighbouring nation, an antagonist, 
possessing talents and a reputation, in complete opposi- 
tion: such were Democritus and Heraclitus, Alexander and 
Diogenes, Descartes and Newton, Corneille and Racine, 
Boxsuet and Fenelon,” Voltaire and F. J. Rousseau. 

This balancing of illustrious characters will not appear = 
extraordinary, if we consider that it is a consequence Tom | 
the general law of contraries, which governs the world, 
and from which all the harmonies of Nature result : it 
must, therefore, particularly manifest itself in the human 
race, which is the centre of the whole; and it actually 
does discover itself in the wonderful equilibrium, con- 
formably to which the two sexes are born in equal num- 
bers. It does not fix on individuals in particular, for we 
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see families consisting wholly of daughters, and others al 
sons; but it embraces the aggregate of a whole city, and 
of a nation, the male and female children of which ar 
always produced very nearly equal in number. Whatever 
ly of sex there may exist in the variety of births 


in families, the equality is constantly restored in the aggre 


gate of a people. 3:84 17 eels 
But there is another equilibrium no less wonderful, 
which has not, I believe, become an object of attention. 


As there are a great many men who perish in war, in sea 


voyages, and by painful and dangerous employments, i 
would thence follow, that, at the long run, the number of 
women would daily go on in an inereasing proportion. 
On the supposition, that there perishes annually one tenth 
part more of men than of women, the balancing of the 
Sexes must become more and more unequal. Social ruin 
must increase from the very regularity of the natural order, 
This, however, does not take place; the two sexes an 
always, very nearly, equally numerous; their occupations 
are different, but their destiny is the same. The women, 
who frequently impel men to engage in hazardous enter- 
prizes to support their luxury, or who foment animosities, 
and even kindle wars among them, to gratify their vanity, 
are carried off, in the security of pleasure and indulgence, 
maladies to which men are not subject; but which fre: 
quently. result from the moral, physical, and political pains 
which the men undergo in consequence of them. Thus 
the equilibrium of birth between the sexes is re-esta- 
blished by the equilibrium of death. 2/69. SETIO 
Nature has multiplied those harmonic contrasts in all 
her works, relatively to man; for the fruits which minister 
to our necessities frequently possess in themselves opposite 
qualities, Which serve as a mutual compensation. 


These effects are not the mechanical results of climate, 
to the qualities of Which they are frequently in opposition. 


All the works of Nature have the wants of man for theit 
end; as all the sentiments of man have Deity for their 
principle. The final intentions of Nature have given t0 


man the knowledge of all her works, as it is the instinct 


of Deity which has rendered man superior to the laws of 
Nature. It is this instinct which, differently modified. by 


the passions, engages the inhabitants of Russia to bathe in 
the ices of the Neva during the severest cold of winter, 
as well as the nations of Bengal in the waters of the 
Ganges; which, under the same latitudes, has rendered 


women slaves in the Philippine Islands, and despots in the 


Island of Formosa: which makes men effeminate in the 
Moluccas, and intrepid in Macassar; and which forms, 
in the inhabitants of one and the same city, tyrants, citi- 


— 


zens, and slaves. | e 
The sentiment of Deity is the first mover of the human 
heart. Ex amine a man in those unforeseen moments, 


when the secret plans of attack and defence, with which 


social man continually encloses himself, are suppressed, 
not on the sight of a vast ruin, which total subverts them, 
but simply on ee e extraordinary plant or animal: 
« Ah, my God,” exclaims he, how wonderful this is!“ 
and he invites the first person who happens to pass by to 
partake of his astonishment. His first emotion is a tran- 


sport of delight which raises him to Gop; and the second, 


a benevolent disposition to communicate his discovery to 
men; but the social reason quickly recalls him to personal 
interest. As soon as he sees a certain number of specta- 
tors assembled round the object of his curiosity, „It 
« was I,” says he, “ who observed it first.“ Then, if he 
happens to be a scholar, he fails not to apply his system to 
it. By and by he begins to calculate how much this disco- 


very will bring him in; he throws in some additional cir- 


cumstances, in order to heighten the appearance of the 
marvellous, and he employs the whole credit of his junto 
to put it off, and to persecute every one who presumes to 
differ from him in opinion. Thus every natural sentiment 


elevates us to Gop, till the weight of our passions, and 


of human institutions, brings us back again to self. J. 
J. Rousseau was accordingly in the right, when he said 
that man was good, but that men were wicked. It was 
the instinct of Deity which first assembled men together, 
and which became the basis of the religion and of the laws 
whereby their union was to be cemented. On this it was 
that virtue found a. support, in proposing to herself the 
imitation of the divinity, not only by the exercise of the 
arts and sciences, which the ancient Greeks, for this 
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effect, denominated the petty virtues, but in the result of 
the divine power and intelligence, which is beneficence, 
This instinct of Deity constitutes the charm of the per- 
formances which, we peruse with most delight.” The 
writers to whom we always return with pleasure are not 
the most sprightly, that is, those who abound the most in 
the social reason which endures but for a moment, but 
those who render the action of Providence continually 
present to us. Hence it is that Homer, Virgil, Xenophan, 
Plutarth, ' Fenelon, and most of the ancient writers, are 
immortal, and please the men of all nations. For the 
same reason it is, that books of travels, though for the 
most part written very artlessly, are the most interesting part 
of modern reading; not only because they disclose to us 


some new benefits of Nature, in the fruits and animals of 


foreign countries, but because of the dangers by land and by 
water which their authors have escaped, frequently beyond 
all reasonable expectation. We love still more to hear the 
fictions of Deity; blended with the history of men than to 
see the reason of men in the history of Deity. 

This sublime sentiment inspires man with a taste for 


the marvellous, who, from his natural weakness, must 


have ever been crawling on the ground of which he is 
formed. It balances in him the sentiment of his misery, 
which attaches him to the pleasures of habit; and it ex- 
halts his soul, by infusing into him continually the desite 
of novelty. It is the harmony of human life, and the 
source of every thing delicious and enchanting that we 
meet with in the progress of it. With this it is that the 


illusions of love ever veil themselves, ever representing 


the beloved object as something divine. It is this which 
opens to ambition perspectives without end. A peasaut 
appears desirous of nothing in the world, but to become 


the church-warden of his village. Be not deceived in the 


man ! open to him a career without any impediment in 
his way; he is groom, he becomes highwayman, captain 
of the gang, a commander in chief of armies, a king, 
and never rests till he is worshipped as a God. He shall 
be a Tamerlane or a Mahomet. | | 
With the sentiment of Deity, every thing is great, no- 
ble, beautiful, invincible, in the most contracted sphere 


i 
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of human life; without it, all is feeble, displeasing, and 
bitter, in the very lap of greatness. This it was which 
conferred empire on Rome and Sparta, by shewing to their 

oor and virtuous inhabitants the Gods as their protectors 
and fellow-citizens." It was the destruction of this senti- 
ment which gave them up, when rich and vicious, to sla- 
very; when they no Jonger saw in the universe any other 


Gods except gold and pleasure. To no purpose does a 


man make a bulwark around himself of the gifts of for- 
tune; the moment this sentiment is excluded from his 
heart, languor takes possession of it. If its absence is 
rolonged, he sinks into sadness, afterwards into profound 
and settled melancholy, and finally into despair. If this 
state of anxiety becomes permanent, he lays violent hands 


on himself. Man is the only sensible being which destroys 


itself in a state of liberty. Human life, with all its pomp, 
and all its delights, ceases to him to have the appearance 
of life, when it ceases to appear to him immortal and 
divine. > 

Whatever be the disorders of society, this celestial in- 
stinct is ever amusing itself with the-children of men. It 
inspires the man of genius, by disclosing itself to him 
ws eternal attributes. It presents to the geometrician 
the ineffable progressions of infinity; to the musician, rap- 
turous harmonies; to the historian, the immortal shades of 
virtuous men. It raises a Parnassus for the poet, and an 
Olympus for the hero. It sheds a lustre on the unfortu- 
nate days of the labouring poor. Amidst the luxury of 
Paris, it extracts a sigh from the breast of the humble 
native of Savoy, after the sacred covering of the snows on 
his mountains. It expatiates along the vast ocean, and 
recals, from the gentle climates of India, the European 
mariner, to the stormy shores of the west. It bestows a 
country on the wretched, and fills with regret those who 
have lost nothing. It covers our cradles with the charms 
of innocence, and the tombs of our forefathers with the 
hopes of immortality. It reposes in the midst of tumul- 
tuous cities, on the palaces of mighty kings, and on the 
august temples of religion. It frequently fixes its resi- 
dence in the desert, and attracts the attention of the uni- 
verse to a rock. Thus it is that you are clothed with ma- 
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zesty, venerable ruins of Greece and Rome; and you, too, 
mysterious pyramids of Egypt! This is the object which 
we are invariably pursuing, amidst all our restless occy. 
pations ; but the moment it discovers itself to us, in some 

unexpected act of virtue, or in some one of those events 
which may be denominated strokes of heaven, or in some 
of those indescribably sublime emotions, which are called 
sentimental effusions, by way of excellence, its first effect 
is to kindle in the breast a very ardent movement of joy, 
und the second is to melt us into tears. 
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STUDY THIRTEENTH. | 
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APPLICATION OF THE LAWS, Or NATURE TO THE DISORDERS 
| | OF SOCIETY. a 5 
S PoPULI'SUPREMA LEX ESro, said the ancients: 


let the safety of the people be the paramount law, be- 
cause their misery is the general misery. This axiom 
ought to be so much the more sacred in the eyes of legis- 
lators and reformers, that no law can be of long duration, 
and no plan of reform reduced into effect, unless the hap- 
piness of the people is previously secured. Out of their 
miseries abuses spring, are kept up, and renewed. It is 
from want of having reared the fabric on this sure foun- 
dation, that so many illustrious reformers have seen their 
political edifice crumble into ruins. If Agis and Cleomenes 
failed in their attempt to reform Sparta, it was because the 
wretched Helots observed with indifference a system of 
happiness which extended not to them. If China has been 
conquered by the Tartars, it was because the discontented 
Chinese were groaning under the tyranny of their Manda- 
rins, while the Sovereign knew nothing of the matter. If 
Poland has in our own days been parcelled out by her 
neighbours, it was because her enslaved peasantry and re- 
duced gentry did not stand up in her defence. If so many 
efforts toward reform on the subject of the clergy, the 
army, of finance, of our courts + justice, of commerce, 
and of concubinage, have proved abortive with us, it is 
because the misery of the people is continually re-pro- 
ducing the same abuses. | 

I have not seen, in the whole course of my travels, a 
country more flourishing than Holland: the capital is com- 
puted to contain, at least, 180,000 inhabitants, An im- 
mense commerce presents in that city a thousand ob- 
jects of temptation, yet you never hear of a robbery com- 
mitted, They do not even employ soldiers for mounting 
guard. I was there in 1762, and for eleven years previous 
to that period no person had been punished capitally.— | 
The laws, however, are very severe in that country, but 1 
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the people who possess the means of easily earning a live. 
lihood are under no temptation to infringe them. It ig 
Farther worthy of N that, though they have gained 
millions by printing all our e travagancies in morals, in 
politics, and religion, neit! :r their opinions nor their 
Moral conduct haye been affe ted by it, because the people 
are contented with their condition. Crimes spring up only 
from the extremes of indigence and opulence. | 
When I was at Moscow, an aged Genevois, who had 
lived in that city from the days of Peter I. informed me, 
that from the time they had opened to the people various 
channels of subsistence, by the establishments of manu- 
factures and commerce, seditions, assassinations, robbe. 
Ties, and wilful fires, had become much less frequent than 
they used to be. Had there not been at Rome multitudes 
of miserable wretches, no Catiline would have started up 
there. The police, I admit, prevents at Paris very 
alarming irregularities. Nay, it may be with truth af- 
firmed, that fewer crimes are committed in that capital 
than in the other cities of the kingdom, in proportion to 
their population ; but the tranquillity of the common people 
in Paris is to be accounted for, from their finding there 
Teadier means of subsistence than in the other cities of 
the kingdom, because the rich of all the provinces fix their 
residence in the metropolis. After all, the expence of our 
police, in guards, spies, houses of correction, and gaols, 
are a burthen to that very people, and becomes an expence 
of punishments, when they might be transformed into be- 
nefits. Besides, these methods are repercussions merely, 
whereby the people are thrown into concealed irregula. 
rities, which are not the least dangerous. 

The first step toward relieving the indigence of the 
commonalty is to diminish the excessive opulence of the 
rich. It is not by them that the gy FE live, as modern 
politicians pretend. To no purpose do they institute cal- 
culations of the riches of a state, the mass of them is un- 
doubtedly limited; and if it is entirely in the possession 
of a small number of citizens, it is no longer in the set- 
vice of the multitude. As they always see in detail men 
for whom they care very little, and in overgrown capitals 
money, which they love very much, they infer, that it i 
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more advantageous for the kingdom, that a revenue of a 
hundred thousand crowns should be in the possession of a 
single person, rather than portioned out among a hundred 
families, hecause, say they, the proprietors of large capi- 
tals engage in great enterprizes : but here they fall into 
2 most pernicious error; the financier who possesses them 
only maintains a few footmen more, and extends the rest 


of his superfluity to. objects of luxury and corruption 2 


moreover, every one being at liberty to enjoy it in his own 
way, if he happens to be a miser, this money is altoge- 


ther lost to society. But a hundred families of respecta- 


ble citizens could live comfortably on the same revenues. 
It would be necessary, therefore, in order to check un- 
bounded. opulence, without, however, doing injustice to 
the rich, to put an end to the venality of employmenrs, 
which confers them all on that portion of society which 
needs them the least, as the means of subsistence, for it 
gives them to those who have got money. It would be 
necessary to abolish pluralities, by which two, three, four, 


or more offices, are accumulated on the head of one per- 


son, as well as reversions, which perpetuate them in the 
same families. This abolition would undoubtedly destroy 
that monied aristocracy which is extending farther and 
farther into the bosom of the monarchy, and which, by in- 
terposing an insurmountable barrier between 'the Prince 
and his subjects, becomes, in process of time, the most 
dangerous of all governments. The dignity of employ- 
ments would be thereby greatly enhanced, as they must in 
this case rise in estimation, being considered as the reward 
of merit, and not the purchase of money. 

Our Princes have been taught to believe, that it was 
safer for them to trust to the purses than to the probity of 
their subjects. Here we have the origin of venality in the 
civil state; but this sophism falls to the ground the mo- 
ment we reflect that it subsists not in either the ecclesias- 
tical or military order; and that these great bodies still are, 
as to the individuals which compose them, the best ordered 
of any in the state, at least with relation to their police, 
and to their particular interests. The court employs fre- 
quent change of fashions, in order to enable the poor to 
lire on the superfluity of the rich. This palliative is 80 
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far good, though subject to dangerous abuse, it ought at 
least to be converted to its full extent, to the profit of 
the poor, by 2 prohibition of the introduction of every 
article of foreign luxury into France. There is another 
political and moral obligation which ought to be enforced, 
that of giving back to the female sex the occupations 
which properly belong to them; sueh as midwifery, mil. 
linery, the employments of the needle, linen-drapery, 
trimming, and the like, which require only taste and 
address, and are adapted to a sedentary way of lite, in 
order to rescue great numbers of them from idleness, and 
from prostitution, in which so many seek the means of 
supporting a miserable existence. i 
gain, a vast channel of subsistence to the people 
might be opened, by suppressing the exclusive privileges 
of commercial and manufacturing companies. These 
companies, we are told, provide a livelihood for a whole 
country. Their establishments, I admit, on the first 
glance, present an imposing appearance, especially in 
rural situations. They display great avenues of trees, 
vast edifices, courts within courts, palaces; but while the 
undertakers are riding in their coaches, the rest of the vil- 
lage are walking in wooden shoes. I never beheld a pea- 
santry more wretched than in villages where privileged 
manufactures are established. „ 

I could likewise oppose to the woollen manufactures of 
the villages of the County of York those of handkerchiefs, 
cotton stuffs, woollens, of the villages of the Pays de Caux, 
which are there, in a very flourishing state, and where the 
peasantry are very rich, because there are no exclusive pri- 
vileges in that part of the country. The privileged un- 
dertaker, having no competitor in a country, settles the 
workman's wages at his own pleasure. They have a thou- 
sand devices besides to reduce the price of labour as low 
as it can go. They give them, for example, a tritle of 
money in advance, and having thereby inveigled them into 
a state of insolvency, which may be done by a loan of a 
few crowns, they have them thenceforward at their mercy. 
On the other hand, if I object to a monopoly, which 
would engross the means of subsistence bestowed by Na- 
ture on cvery order of society, and on both sexes, much 


Ess would 1 consent to a monopoly that should grasp at 


those which she has assigned to every man in particular. 


For example; the author of a book, of a machine, or of 


any invention, Whether useful or agreeable, to which a 
man Fas devoted his time, his attention, in a word, his. 
genius, ought to be, at least, as well secured in a perpe- 
tual right over those who sell his book, or avail themselves 
of his invention, as a feudal Lord is to exact the rights of 
fines of alienation from persons who build on his grounds, 
and even from those who re-sell the property of such 
houses. This claim would appear to me still better 
founded, on the natural right, than that of fines of aliena- 
tion. If the public suddenly lays old of a useful inven- 
tion, the State becomes bound to indemnify the author of 
it, to prevent the glory of his discovery from proving a 
pecuniary detriment to him. Did a law so equitable 
exist, we Should not see a score of booksellers wallowing 


in affluence at the expense of an author who did not know, 
sometimes, where to find a dinner. We should not have 


seen, for instance, in our own days, the posterity of Cor- 
wille and of La Fontaine reduced to subsist on alms, while 
the booksellers of Paris have been building palaces out of 
the sale of their works. 


Immense landed property is still more injurious than 
that of money and of employments, because it deprives 


the other citizens, at once, of the social and of the natural 


patriotism. Besides it comes, in process of time, into the 


possession of those who have the employments and the 


money: it reduces all the subjects of the state to depen- 
dence upon them, and leaves them no resource for sub- 
sistence but the cruel alternative of degrading themselves 
by a base flattery of the passions of those who have got all 
the power and wealth in their hands, or of going into exile. 
These three causes combined, the last especially, preci- 
pitated the ruin of the Roman empire, from the reign of 


Trajan, as Pliny has very justly remarked, 4 


Modern politics have advanced another gross error, in 
alleging that riches always find their level in a state. When 
the indigent are once multiplied in it to a certain point, 


a wretched emulation is produced among those poor peo- 
ple, who shall give themselves away the cheapest, Whilst, 
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on the one hand, the rich man, teized by bis famished 
compatriots for employment, over-rates the value of his 
money, the poor, in order to obtain a preference, let down 


the price of their labour, till, at length, it becomes inade- 


quate to their subsistence. And then we behold, in the 
best countries, agriculture, manufactures, and commerce, 
all expire. _ | | 

In Nature it is that we are to look for the subsistence of 
a people, and in their liberty the channel in which it is 
to flow. The spirit of monopoly has destroyed many of 


the branches of it among us, which are pouring in tides of 


wealth upon our neighbours ; such are, among others, the 
whale, cod, and herring fisheries. I admit, at the same 
time, on the present occasion, that there are enterprizes 
which require the concurrence of a great number of hands, 
as well for their preservation and protection, as in order 
to accelerate their operations; such as the salt- water fishe- 
ries: but it is the business of the State to see to the admi- 
nistration of them. | 1; f 
We should not suffer ourselves to be dazzled by the 
illusions of a prodigious commerce, for here it is that our 
politics have frequently misled us. Trade and manufac- 
tures, we are told, introduce millions into a State; but 
the fine wools, the dye stuffs, the gold and silver, and the 
other preparatives imported from foreign countries, are 
tributes which must be paid back. The people would 


not have manufactured the less of the wools of the coun- 


try on their own account; and if its cloths had been of 
the lowest quality, they would have been, at least, con- 
verted to their use. "The unlimited commerce of a coun- 
try is adapted only to a people possessing an ungracious 
and contracted territory, such as the Dutch; they export, 
not their own superfluity, but that of other nations; and 
they run no risk of wanting necessaries, an evil which 
frequently befals many territorial powers. What does it 
avail a people to clothe all Europe with their woollens, it 
they themselves go naked; to collect the best wines in the 
world, if they drink nothing but water; and to export the 
finest of flower, if they eat only bread made 'of bran? 
Examples of such abuses might easily be adduced from 
Poland, from Spain, and from other countries, which 
pass for the most regularly governed. 


| IST 

It is in agriculture chiefly that France ought to look 
for the principal means of subsistence for her inhabitants. 
Besides, agriculture is the great support of morals and 
religion. it renders marriages easy, necessary, and happy. 
It contributes toward raising a numerous progeny, which 
it employs almost as soon as they are able to crawl, in 
collecting the fruits of the earth, or in tending the flocks 
and herds; but it bestows these advantages only on small 
landed properties. Small possessions double and quadru- 
ple in a country both crops, and the hands which gather 
them. Great estates, on the contrary, in the hand of one 
man, transform a country into. vast solitudes. They in- 
spire the wealthy farmers with a relish for city pride and 
luxury, and with a dislike of country employments. 
Hence they place their daughters in convents, that they 
may be bred as ladies, and send their sons to academies, 
to prepare them for becoming advocates or abbẽs. | 

Great landed properties expose the State to another dan- 
gerous inconvenience. - The lands thus cultivated lie in 
fallow one year, at least, in three, and, in many cases, 
once every other year. It must happen, accordingly, as 
in every thing left to chance, that sometimes great quan- 
tities of such lands lie fallow at once, and at other times 
very little. In those years, undoubtedly, when the 
greatest part of those lands is lying fallow, much less 
corn must be reaped, over the kingdom at large, than in 
other years. This source of distress is one of the causes 
of that dearth, or unforeseen scarcity of grain, which, 
from time to time, falls heavy not on France only, but on 
the different nations of Europe. 
Nature has parcelled out the administration of agricul- 
ture between man and herself. To herself she has re- 
served the management of the winds, the rain, the sun, 
the expansion of the plants; and she is wonderfully exact 
in adapting the elements conformably to the seasons: but 
she has left to man the adaptation of vegetables, of soils, 
the proportions which their culture ought to have to the 
societies to be maintained by them, and all the other cares 
and occupations which their preservation, their distribu- 
tion, and their police demand. I consider this remark as 
of suffcient importance to evince the necessity of appoint- 
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ing a particular minister of agriculture. If it should be 
found impossible for him to prevent chance combinations 


in the lands which might be in fallow all at once, be 


would have it, at least, in his power to prohibit the trans. 
portation of the grain of the country, in those years when 
the greatest part of the land was in full crop; for it is 
clear, almost to a demonstration, that the following year 
the general produce will be so much less, as a considerable 
proportion of the lands will then, of course, be in falloy; 
Small farms are not subjected to such vicissitudes; they 
are every year productive, and almost at all seasons. 1] 
say nothing of the endless variety of delight which results 
from their labours; from their beds of pinks, of violets, 
of lark- heels; their fields of corn, of pease, of pulse; theit 
edgings of lilach, of vines, by which the small possess ions 
are subdivided; their stripes of meadow-ground displaying 
alternately opening glades, clumps of willows and pop- 
lars discovering through their moving umbrage, at the 
distance of several leagues, either the mountains melting 
away into the horizon, or unknown castles, or the village 
spires in the plain, whose rural chimes, from time to 
time, catch the ear. | | 

O ye rich! who wish toencompass yourselves with ely- 
Sian scenery, let your park-walls enclose villages blest with 
rural felicity. What deserted tracks of land over the 
whole kingdom might present the same spectacle! J have 
seen Brittany, and other provinces, covered, as far as the 
eye could reach, with heath, and where nothing grew but 
a species of prickly furze, black and yellowish. Our agri- 
cultural companies, which there, to no purpose, employ 


their large ploughs of new construction, have pronounced 


those regions to be smitten with perpetual sterility ; but 
these heaths discover, by the ancient divisions of the fields, 
and by the ruins of old huts and fences, that they have 
been formerly in a state of cultivation. They are at this 
day surrounded by farms in a thriving condition, on the 
self-same soil. How many others would be still more 
fruitful, such as those of Bordeaux, which are covered 
over with great pines! A soil which produces a tall tree 
is surely capable of bearing an ear of corn. 
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Our agriculture will never attain all the activity of which 


it is susceptible, unless it is restored to its native dignity- | 


Means ought, therefore, to be employed to induce a mul- 
titude of easy and idle burghers, who vegetate in our 
small cities, to go and live in the country: in order to de- 
termine them to this, husbandmen ought to be exempted 
from the humiliating impositions of tallage, of seignorial 
exactions, and even of those of the militia-service, to 
which they are at present subjected. The state must un- 
doubtedly be served, when necessity requires; but where- 
fore affix characters of humiliation to the services which 
dhe imposes? Why not accept a commutation in money ? 
It would require azgreat deal, our politicians tell us. Yes, 
undoubtedly : but do not our burgesses, likewise, pa 

many imposts in our towns, in lieu of those very services? 
Besides, the more inhabitants that there are scattered over 
the country, the lighter will fall the burthen on those who 
are assessable. A man properly brought up would much 
rather be touched in his purse than suffer in his self-love. 
By what fatal contradiction have we subjected the great- 


est part of the lands of France to soccage-tenures, while 


we have ennobled these of the new world? The same hus- 


bandman, who, in France, must pay tallage, and go, 


with the pick-axe in his hand, to labour on the high-road, 
may introduce his children into the King's houshold, pro- 


vided he is an inhabitant of one of the West-India islands. 


This injudicious dispensation of nobility has proved no less 
fatal in those foreign possessions, into which it has intro- 
duced slavery, than to the lands of the mother- country, 
the labourers of which it has drained of many of their re- 
sources. Nature invited, into the wildernesses of Ame- 
rica, the overflowings of the European nations: she had 
there disposed every thing, with an attention truly maternal, 
to indemnify the Europeans for the loss of their country. 
There is no necessity, in those regions, for a man to scorch 
himself in the sun, while he reaps his grain, nor to be 
benumbed with cold in tending his flocks as they feed, nor 


to cleave the stubborn earth with the clumsy plough, to 
make it produce aliment for him, nor to rake into its 


bowels to extract from thence iron, stone, clay, and the 
the first materials of his house and furniture. Kind Nature 
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has there placed on trees, in the shade, and within the 
reach of the hand, all that is necessary and agreeable tg 
human life: she has there deposited milk and butter in 
the nuts of the cocoa-tree ; perfumed creams in the apples 
of the atte; table-linen and provision in the large sattiny 
leaves and in the delicious figs of the banana; loaves ready 
for the fire in the potatoes, and the roots of the manioc; 
down, finer than the wool of the fleecy sheep, in the shell of 
the cotton plant; dishes of every form in the gourds of the 
calabasse. She had there contrived habitations, impene- 
trable by the rain and 2 rays of the sun, under the 
thick branches of the Indian fig-tree, which, rising to- 
ward heaven, and afterwards descending down to the 
ground, where they take root, form, by their continued 
arcades, palaces of verdure. She had scattered about, for 
the purpose 'at once of delight and of commerce, along 
the rivers, in the bosom of the rocks, and in the very bed 
of torrents, the maize, the sugar-cane, the chocolate-nut, 
b | the tobacco-plant, with a multitude of other useful vege- 
- tables, and, from the resemblance of 'the latitudes' of this 
new world to that of the different countries of the old, 
she promised its future inhabitants to adopt, in their 
favour, the coffee-plant, the indigo, and the other most 
valuable vegetable productions of Africa and of Asia. 
Wherefore has the ambition of Europe inundated those 
happy climates with the tears and blood of the human 
race? Ah! had libery and virtue collected and united their 
first planters, how many charms would French industry 
have added to the natural fecundity of the soil, and to the 
happy temperature of the tropical regions. No fogs nor 
excesssve | heats are there to be dreaded, and though the 
sun passes twice a year over their zenith, he every day 
brings with-him, as he rises above the horizon, along the 
Surface of the sea, a cooling breeze; which all day long 
refreshes the mountains, the forests, and the valleys. What 
delicious retreats might our poor soldiers and possessionless 
peasants find in those fortunate islands! What expense in 
garrisons might there have been spared! What petty seig- 
niors might there have become the recompense either of 
gallant officers or of yirtuous citizens! What nurseries 
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of excellent seamen might be formed by the turtle fishery, 
50 abundant on the shallows surrounding the islands, or 
by the still more extensive and profitable cod-fishery, of 
the banks of Newfoundland! It would not have cost Eu- 
rope much more than the expence of the settlement of the 
first families. With what facility might they have been 
successively extended to the most remote distances, by 
forming them, after the manner of the Caraibs themselves, 
one after another, and at the expence of the community! 
Undoubtedly, had this natural progression been adopted, 
our power Would at this day have extended to the very 
centre of the American continent, and could have bidden 
defiance to every attack. g. a bis 
Government has been taught to believe, that the inde- 
pendence of our colonies would be a necessary consequence 
of their prosperity, and the case of the Anglo-American 
colonies has been adduced in proof of this. But these co- 
lonies were not lost to Great-Britain because she had ren» 
dered them too happy; it was, on the contrary, because she 
oppressed them. Britain was besides guilty of a great er- 
ror, by introducing too great a mixture of strangers among 
her colonists. There is farther a remarkable difference 
| between the genius of the English and ours. The Eng- 
lishman carries his country with him wherever he goes: 
| if he is making a fortune abroad, he embellishes his habi- 


tation in the place where he has settled, introduces the 
. manufactures of his own nation into it; there he lives, and 
| there he dies; or if he return to his country, he fixes 
; bis residence near the place of his birth. The Frenchman 


seen in the West Indies, always consider themselves as 


g 
r does not feel in the same manner: all those, whom I have | | 
= 

Strangers there. During a twenty years residence in one | 


e habitation, they will not plant a single tree before the door 

of the house, for the benefit of enjoying its shade; to - | 
it hear them talk, they are all on the wing to depart, next q 
5 year at farthest. If they actually happen to acquire a f 
n fortune, away they go, nay, frequently, without having | 
5 made any thing, and, on their return home, settle, not in 
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OF PARIS 


- Few Frenchmen are attached to the place of their bitth ; 
the greatest part of those who acquire fortunes in foreign 


dcoountries, on their return, settle at Paris, which js per- 


baps no great injury to the state. One single point of 
union is necessary to a great nation. Every country, which 
has acquired celebrity by its patriotism, has like wise fixed 
the centre of it in their capital, and frequently in some 
particular monument of that capital; the Jews had theirs 
at Jerusalem, and its temple; the Romans theirs at Rome, 
and the capitol; the Lacedemonians theirs at Sparta, and 
in citizenship. | £174 | IS 


I am fond of Paris. Next to a rural situation, and a 


rural situation such as I like, I give Paris the preference 


to any thing I have ever seen in the world. I love that 


city, not only on account of its happy situation, because 
all the accommodations of human lite are there collected, 


from its being the centre of all the powers of the king- 
dom, and for the other reasons which made Michael 
Montaigne delight in it, but because it is the. asylum and 


the refuge of the miserable. There it is that the provin- 
cial ambitions, prejudices, aversions, and tyrannies, are 
lost and annihilated. There a man may live in obscurity 


and liberty. There it is possible to be poor without being 


despised. The afflicted person is there decoyed out of his 
misery by the public gaiety; and the feeble there feels 
himself strong in the strength of the multitude. Time 
was when, on the faith of our political writers, I looked 
upon that city as too great. But I am now far from think- 
ing that it is of sufficient extent, and sufficiently majestic, 
to be the capital of a kingdom so flourishing. | 

I could wish that, our sea-ports excepted, there were 
no City in France but Paris; that our provinces were co- 


vered only with hamlets and villages, and sub- divided into 


small farms ; and that, as there is but one centre in the 
kingdom, there might likewise be but one capital. Would 
to Gop it were that of all Europe, nay, of the whole 
earth! and that as men of all nations bring thither thelf 
industry, their passions, their wants, and their misfor- 
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tunes, it should give them back, in fortune, in enjoyment; 
in virtues, and in sublime consolations, the reward of that 
asylum which they there resort to seek | 
Of a truth, our mind, illuminated as it is at this day with 
such various knowledge, wants the nobly comprehensive 
grasp. which distinguished our forefathers. Amidst their 
simple and gothic manners, they entertained the idea, I 


believe, of rendering it the capital of Europe. The traces 


of this design are visible in the names which most of their 
establishments bear: the Scottish College, the Irish, that 


of the four nations; and in the foreign names of the Royal 


household- troops. Behold that noble monument of anti- 
quity, the church of Notre-Dame, built more than six 
hundred years ago, at a time when Paris did not contain 
the fourth part of the inhabitants with which it is now 
peopled ! it is more vast, and more majestic than any thing 
of the kind which has been since reared. I could wish 
that this spirit of Philip the August, a prince too little 
known in our frivolous age, might still preside over its 


establishments, and extend the use of them to all nations. 
Not but that men of every nation are welcome there for 


their money; our enemies themselves may live quietly 


there, in the very midst of war, provided they are rich; 


but, above all, I could wish to render her good and pro- 
pitious to her own children. I do.not know of any ad- 
vantage which a Frenchman derives from having been born 
within her walls, unless it be, when reduced to beggary, 
that of having it in his power to die in one of her hospi- 


tals. Rome bestowed very different privileges on her citi- 


zens; the most wretched among them there enjoyed privi- 
leges and honours more ample than were communicate 
even to kings in alliance with the republic. 


It is pleasure which attracts the greatest part of stran- 
gers to Paris; and if we trace those vain pleasures up to 


their source, we shall find that they proceed from the mi- 
sery of the people, and from the easy rate at which it is 
there possible to procure girls of the town, spectacles, 
modish finery, and the other productions which minister 
to luxury. These means have been highly extolled by 


modern politicans. I do not deny that they occasion a 


considerable influx of money into a country; but, in the 
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long run, neighbouring nations imitate them; the money 
of strangers disappears, but their debauched morals re- 
main. See what Vane has come to, with her mirrors, 
her pomatums, her courtezans, her masquerades, and her 
carnival. The frivolous arts on which we now value our- 
selves have been imported from Italy, whose feebleness 
and misery they this day constitute. The noblest spectacle 
Which any government can exhibit is that of a people la- 
borious, industrious, and content. _ . 
HFad I been blessed with but a moderate degree of for- 
tune, I would have procured for myself an endless succes- 
sion of new enjoyments. Paris should have become to 
me a second Memphis. Its immense population is far from 
being known to us. I would have had one small apart- 
ment, in one of its suburbs, adjoining to the great road; 
another at the opposite extremity, on the banks of the 
Seine, in a house shaded with willows and poplars; 
another in one of its most frequented streets; a fourth in 
the mansion of a gardener, surrounded with apricot-trees, 
figs, coleworts, and lettuces; a fifth in the avenues of the 
city, in the heart of a vineyard, and so on. 
It is an easy matter, undoubtedly, to find every where 
5 lodgings of this description, and at an easy rate; but it 
may not be so easy to find persons of probity for hosts and 
neighbours. There is, it must be admitted, much depravity 
among the lower orders; but there are various methods 
which may be employed to find out such as are good and 
honest: and with them I commence my researches after 
pleasure. A new Diogenes, I am set out in search of men, 
As I look only for the miserable, I have no occasion to 
use a lantern. I get up at day-break, and step, to par- 
take of a first mass, into a church still but half illumined 
by the day-light: there I find poor mechanics come to im- 
'plore God's blessing on their day's labour. Piety, exalted 
above all respect to man, is one assured proof of probity: 
chearful submission to labour is another. TI perccive, in 
raw and rainy weather, a whole family squat on the ground, 
and weeding the plants of a garden: here again are good 
people. The night itself cannot conceal virtue. Toward 
midnight, the glimmering of a lamp announces to me, 
through the aperture of a garret, some poor widow pro: 
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longing her nocturnal industry, in order to bring up, by 
the fruits of it, her little ones, who are sleeping around 
her. These shall be my neighbours and my hosts. I an- 
nounce myself to them as a wayfaring man, as a stranger, 
who wishes to breathe a little in that vicinity. I besèech 
them to accommodate me with part of their habitation, or 
to look out for an apartment that will suit me in the neigh- 
bourhood. I offer'a good price, and am domesticated pre- 
sently. i = 

1 8 carefully on my guard, in the view of securing the 
attachment of those honest people, against giving them 
money for nothing, or by way of alms; I know of means 
much more honourable to gain their friendship. I order 
a greater quantity of provision than is necessary for my 
own use, and the overplus turns to account in the family; 
I reward the children for any little services which they 
render me: I carry the whole household of a holiday into 
the country, and sit down with them to dinner upon the 
grass; the father and mother return to town in the evening, 
well refreshed, and loaded with a supply for the rest of 
the week. On the approach of winter, I clothe the chil- 
dren with good woollen stuffs, and their little warmed 
limbs bless their benefactor, because my haughty vain- 
glorious bounty has not frozen their heart. It is the god- 
father of their little brother who has made them a present 
of the clothes. "The less closely you twist the bands of 
gratitude, the more firmly do they contract of themselves. 
U enjoy not only the pleasure of doing good, and of do- 
ing it in the best manner; I have the farther pleasure of 
amusing and instructing myself. We admire in books the 
labours of the artisan, but books rob us of half our plea- 
sure, and of the gratitude which we owe them. They se- 
parate us from the people, and they impose upon us, by 
displaying the arts with excessive. parade, and in false 
lights, as subjects for the theatre and for the magic lan- 
tern. Besides, there is more knowledge in the head of an 
artisan than in his art, and more intelligence in his hands 
than in the language of the writer who translates him. 
Objects carry their own expression upon them: Rem verba 
equuntur (words follow things). The man of the commo- 
nalty has more than one way of observing and of feeling, 
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which is not a matter of indifference. While the philog- 


pher rises as high into the clouds as he possibly can, the 
other keeps contentedly at the bottom of the valley, and 
beholds very different perspectives in the world. Calamity 
forms him at the length, as well as another man. His 
language purifies with years; and I have frequently re- 
marked, that there is very little difference in point of ac- 
curacy, of perspicuity, and of simplicity, between the 
expressions of an aged peasant and of an old courtier, 
Time effaces from their several styles of language, and 
from their manners, the rusticity and the refinement which 
Society had. introduced. Old age, like infancy, reduces 
all men to a level, and gives them back to Nature. 

In one of my encampments, I have a landlord who has 
made the tour of the globe. He has been seaman, soldier, 
buccanier. He is sagacious as Ulys5es, but more sincere. 
When I have placed him at table with me, and made him 
taste my wine, he gives me a relation of his adventures, 


He knows a multitude of anecdotes. How many times 


was he on the very point of making fortune, but failed! 
He is a second Ferdinand Mendez Pinto. The upshot of 
all is, he has got a good wife, and lives contented. _ 
My landlord, in another of my stations, has lived a 
very difterent life ; he scarcely ever was beyond the walls 
of Paris, and but seldom beyond the precinct of his shop. 
But though he has not travelled over the world, he has 
not missed his share of calamity by staying at home. He 
was very much at his ease; he had laid up, by means of 
his honest savings, fifty good louis d'ors, when one night 
his wite and daughter thought proper to elope, carrying 
his treasure with them. He had almost died with vexation. 
Now, he says, he thinks no more about it; and cries as 
he tells me the story. I compose his mind, by ralking 


kindly to him; I give him employment; he tries to dissi- 


pate his chagrin by labour; his industry is an amusement 
to me: I sometimes pass complete hours in looking at 
him, as he bores and turns pieces of oak as hard as ivory. 

Now and then I stop in the middle of the city before 
the shop of a smith; and then I am transformed into the 
Lacedemonian Liches at Tegeum, attending to the pro- 
cesses of forging and hammering iron, The moment 
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that the man perceives me attentive to his work, I will 
soon acquire his confidence. I am not, as Lriches was, 
looking for the tomb of Oresses*; but I have occasion to 
employ the art of a smith; if not for myself, for the be- 
nefit of some one else. I order this honest fellow to ma- 
nufacture for me some solid useful articles of household 
furniture, which I intend to bestow as a monument to 
preserve my memory in some poor family. I wish, be- 
sides, to purchase the friendship of an artificer; I am per- 
fectly sure that the attention which he sees I pay to his 


work will induce him to exert his utmost skill in exe- 


cuting it. I thus hit two marks with one stone. A rich 
man, in similar circumstances, would give alms, and 
confer no obligation on any one. 


J. Rousseau told me alittle anecdote of himself, rela- 


tire to the subject in hand. One day,” said he, I 
« happened to be at a village- festival, in a gentleman's 
« country-seat, not far from Paris. After dinner, the 
company betook themselves to walking up and down 
« the fair, and amused themselves with throwing pieces 
« of small money among the pęasantry, to have the plea- 
« sure of seeing them scramble and fight in picking them 
« up. For my own part, following the bent of my soli- 
„ tary humour, I walked apart in another direction. I 
observed a little girl selling apples, displayed on a flat 
basket, which she carried before her. To no purpose 
« did she extol the excllence of her goods; no customer 
appeared to cheapen them. How much do you ask for 
„Hall your apples? said I to her. All my apples? replied 
« she, and at the same time began to reckon within her- 
« se]f.—Threepence, Sir, said she.—I take them at that 
« price, returned I, on condition you will go and distri- 
« bite them among these little Savoyards, whom you see 
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there below: this was instantly executed. The chil- 
*-dren were quite transported with delight at this uner- 


pected regale, as was like wise the little merchant at 
„bringing her wares to so good a market. I should have 
* conferred much less pleasure on them had I given them 
the money. Every one was satisfied, and no one hum- 
Abled.“ The great art of doing good consists in doing 


See Herodotus, Book 1. 
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it judiciously. Religion instructs us in this important 


secret, in recommending to us to do to others what we 
wish should be done to us. | . 


sometimes betake myself to the great road, like the an- 


cient patriarchs, to do the honours of the city to strange 


who may happen to arrive. I recollect the time when! 


myself was a stranger in strange lands, and the kind re- 


ception I met with when far from home. I have fre- 
quently heard the nobility of Poland and Germany com- 
plain of our grandees. They allege, that French travellers 


of distinction are treated in these countries with unbounded 


hospitality and attention; but that they on visiting 
France, in their turn, are almost entirely neglected, They 
are invited to one dinner on their arrival, and to another 
when preparing to depart: and this is the whole amount 
of our hospitality. For my own part, incapable of acquit- 
ting the obligations of this kind which I lie under to the 
great of foreign countries, . I repay them to their com- 
monalty. | 

T perceive a German travelling on foot; I accost him, 
J invite him to stop and take a little repose at my habita- 
tion. A good supper, and a glass of good wine, dispose 
him to communicate to me the occasion of his journey. 
He is an officer; he has served in Prussia and Russia; he 
has been witness to the partition of Poland; I interrupt 
him to make my enquiries after Mareschal Count Munich, 


the generals de Villebois and du Bosquet, the count de Munch,” 


my friend M. de Taubenheim, prince Xatorinski, Field Mares- 
chal of the Polish confederation, whose prisonerT] once was. 
Most of them are dead, he tells me; the rest superannuated, 
and retired from all public employment. Oh! how melan- 
choly it is, I exclaim, to travel from ones' country, and 0 
make acquaintance withestimable men abroad, whom we are 


never to see more! Oh! how rapid a career is human life! 


Happy the man who has it in his power to employ it in 
doing good! My guest favours me with a short detail af 
his adventures: to these I pay the closest attention, from 
their resemblance to my own. His leading object was te 
deserve well of his fellow-creatures, and he has been 1t- 
warded by them with calumny and persecution. He 1s 
under misfortunes; he has come to France to put himsel 
under the Queen's protection; he hopes a great deal from 
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her goodness. I confirm his hopes, by the idea which 
public opinion has conveyed to me of the character of that 
princess, and by that Which Nature has impressed on her 
physiognomy. I am pouring the balm of consolation, he 
tells me, into his heart. Full of emotion, he presses my 
hand. My cordial reception of him is a happy presage of 
the rest; he could have met with nothing so friendly even 
in his own country. Oh! what pungent sorrow may be 
soothed to rest by a single word, and by the feeblest mark 
of benevolence. „ 
My different establishments, scattered over the capital 
and the vicinity, variegate my life most innocently and 


most agreeably. In winter I take up my residence in that 


which is exposed completely to the noon-day sun; in 
summer I remove to that which has a northern aspect, and 
hangs over the cooling stream. At another time TI pitch 
my tent in the neighbourhood of the Rue d'Artois, among 
piles of hewn stone, where I see palaces rising around me, 
pediments, decorated with sphynxes, domes, kiosques. I 
take care never to enquire to whom they belong. Igno- 
rance is the mother of pleasure and of admiration. I am 
in Egypt, at Babylon, in China. To-day I sup under an 


acacia, and am in America: to-morrow I shall dine in 


the midst of a kitchen-garden, under an arbour shaded 


with lilach, and TI shall be in France. | 

On this plan of life, I have not the least occasion for 
the encumbrances of furniture and servants. With what 
tender solicitude am I expected in each of my habita- 
tions! What satisfaction does my arrival inspire! What 


attention and zeal. do my entertainers express to outrun 


my wishes! I enjoy among them the choicest blessings of 
Society, without feeling any of the inconveniencies. No 
one sits down at my table to backbite his neighbour, and 
no one leaves it with a disposition to speak unkindly of 


me. I have no children; but those of my landlady are 


more eager to please me than their own parents. I have 
no wife: the most sublime charm of love is to devise and 


accomplish the felicity of another. I assist in the forma- 
tion of happy marriages, or in promoting the happiness of 


those which are already formed. I thus dissipate my per- 
nal lapguor, I put my passions upon the right scent, by 
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proposing to them the noblest attainments at Which thy 
can aim upon the earth. I have drawn nigh to the miger: 
able, with an intention to comfort them, and from them, 


perhaps, I shall derive consolation in my turn. 


In this manner it is in your power to live, O ye great 
ones of the earth! and thus might you multiply your fleet. 
ing days in the land through which you are merely travel. 
lers. Thus it is that you may learn to know men; and 
form no longer, with your own nation, a foreign race, x 
race of conquerors, living on the spoils of the country you 
have subdued. Thus it is that, issuing from your palaces, 
encircled with a crowd of happy vassals, who are loading 
you with benedictions, you might present the image of 
the ancient patricians, a name so dear to the Roman peo- 
ple. You are every day looking out for some new spec+ 
tacle; there is no one which possesses so much the charm 
of novelty as the happiness of mankind. You wish for 
objects that are interesting: There is no one more inter- 
esting than the sight of the families of the poor peasantry, 
diffusing fruitfulness over your vast and solitary domains, 
or superannuated soldiers, who have deserved well of their 
country, seeking refuge under the shadow of your wings. 

The indigence of the commonalty is the first cause of 
the physical and moral maladies of the rich. It is the 
business of administration to provide a remedy. As to 
the maladies of the soul, resulting from indigence, I could 
wish some palliatives, at least, might be found. For this 
purpose, I would have formed at Paris some establishment 
similar to those which humane physicians and sage lawyers 
Have there instituted, for remedying the ills of body and 
of fortune; I mean dispensaries of consolation, to which 
an unfortunate wretch, secure of secrecy, nay, of remain- 


ing unknown, might resort to disclose the cause of his dis- 


tress. We have, I grant, confessors and preachers, for 
whom the sublime function of comforting the miserable 
seems to be reserved. But confessors are not always of 
the same disposition with their penitents, especially when 
the penitent is poor, and not much known to them. As 
to preachers, their sermons are usually too vague and tov 
injudiciously applied to the various necessities of thelr 
hearers. We have no sermons calculated to cure Janguo!, 
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gorrow, scrupulousness of conscience, melancholy, chagrin, 
and so many other distempers which prey upon the soul. 
OT eee cee change, to every par- 
ticular auditor, the nature of the pain which he endures, 
and render totally useless to him all the parade of a trim 
harangue- It is no easy matter to find out, in a soul 
wounded and oppressed with timidity, the precise point 
of its grief, and to apply the balm and the hand of the 

od Samaritan to the sore. . | 


The people feel the want of this consolation ; and find- 


ing no man to whom they can make application for it, 


they address themselves to stones. I have sometimes read, 


with an aching heart, in our churches, billets affixed by 
the wretched to the corner of a pillar in some obscure 
chapel. They represented the cases of unhappy women 
abused by their husbands; of young people labouring un- 
der embarrassment: they solicited not the money of the 
compassionate, but their prayers. They were upon the 
point of sinking into despair. Their miseries were in- 
conceivable. Ah! if men who have themselves been 
acquainted with grief, of all conditions, would unite in 
presenting to the sons and daughters of affliction their 
experience and their sensibility, more than one illustrious 
sufferer would come and draw from them those consola- 
tions which all the preachers, and books, and philosophy 
in the world, are incapable to administer. All that the 
poor man needs, in many cases, in order to soothe his woe, 
is a person into Whose ear he can pour out his complaint. 

Paris presents many a retreat to the miserable, known 
by the name of hospitals. May Heaven reward the cha- 
rity of those who have founded them, and the still greater 


virtue of those persons of both sexes Who superintend 
them! But first, without adopting the exaggerated ideas 


of the populace, who are under the persuasion that these 
houses possess immense revenues, it is certain, that a per- 
son well known, and an adept in the science of public 
bnance, having undertaken to furnish the plan of a recep- 


tacle for the sick, found, on calculation, that the expence 


of each of them would not exceed eight-pence halfpenny 
a day: that they might be much better provided on these 
terms, and at an easier rate, than in the hospitals. For 
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my own part, I am cfearly of opinion, that these me 
pence, distributed day by day, in the house %* poor 
sick man, would produce a still farther saving, by con- 
tributing to the support of his wife and children. A sick 
person of the commonalty has hardly need of any thing 
more than good broths ; his family might partly subsist on 
the meat of which they were made. | 

But hospitals are subject to many other inconveniences, 
Maladies of a particular character are there generated, 
frequently more dangerous than those which the sick carry 
in with them. They are sufficiently known ; such espe- 
cially as are denominated hospital-fevers. Besides these, 
evils of a much more serious nature, those which affect 
morals, are here communicated. A person of extensive 
knowledge and experience has assured me, that most of 
the criminals who terminate their days on a gibbet, or in 
the galleys, are the spawn of hospitals. I could wish, 
that so far from collecting and crowding together the 
miserable, they might be provided for under the inspection 
of their own relations, or entrusted to poor families, who 
would take care of them. TH 

Public prisons are necessary ; but it is surely desirable 
that the unhappy creatures there immured should be les 
miserable while under confinement. Justice, undoubt- 
edly, in depriving them of liberty, proposes not only to 
punish, but to reform, their moral character. Excess of 
misery and evil communications can change it only from 
bad to worse. Experience farther demonstrates, that 
there it is the wicked acquire the perfection of depravity. 
One who went in only feeble and culpable comes out an 
accomplished villain, As this subject has been treated 
profoundly by a celebrated writer, I shall pursue it no 
farther. I shall only beg leave to observe, that there 1s 
no way but one to reform men, and that is to render them 
happier. How many who were living a life of criminality 
in Europe have recovered their character in the Wes 
India islands, to which they were transported! They are 
become honest men there, because they have there found 
more liberty, and more happiness, than they enjoyed in 
their native country. | 
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There is another class of mankind still more worthy of 


compassion, because they are innocent: I mean persons 


deprived of the use of reason. They are shut up, and 
they seldom fail, of consequence, to become more insane 
than they were before. I shall, on this occasion, remark, 
that I do not believe there is, through the whole extent 
of Asia, China however excepted, a single place of con- 
finement for persons of this description. The Turks treat 
them with singular respect, and there is not an instance 
known of their having injured any one. Our madmen, 
on the contrary, are mischievous, because they are miser- 
able. There are no madmen among savages ; and I could 
not wish for a better proof that their political constitution 
renders them more happy than polished nations, as men- 
tal derangement proceeds only from excessive chagrin. 
The number of insane persons under confinement is, 
with us, enormously great. There is not a provincial 
town, of any considerable magnitude, but what contains 
an edifice destined to this use. Their treatment in these 
is surely an object of commiseration, and loudly: calls for 


the attention of Government, considering that, if after all 


they are no longer citizens, they are still men, and inno- 
cent men too. When I was pursuing my studies at Caen, 
J recollect having seen in the madman's ward, some shut 
up in dungeons, where they had not seen the light for fif- 
teen years. I one evening accompanied into some of those 
dismal caverns the good Cure de S. Martin, whose boarder 
I then was, and who had been called to perform the last 
duties of his office to one of those poor wretches, on the 
point of breathing his last. He was obliged, as well as I, 
to stop his nose all the time he was by the dying man, but 
the vapour which exhaled from his dunghill was so infec- 
tious, that my clothes retained the smell for more than two 
months; nay, my very linen, after having been repeatedly 
Sent to the washing. I could quote traits of the mode of 
treatment of those miserable objects which'excite horror ; 
[ shall relate only one, which is still fresh in my memory: 

Some years ago, happening to pass through I'Aigle, a 
small town in Normandy, I strolled out about sun-set, to 
enjoy a little fresh air. I perceived, on a rising ground, a 
convent most delightfully situated. A monk, who stood 
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porter, invited me in to see the house. He conducted me 
through an immense court, in which the first thing that 


struck my eye was a man about forty years old, with half | 


a hat on his head, who advanced directly upon me, saying, 
«© Be so good as stab me to the heart! be so good as stab 
eme to the heart!” The monk, who was my guide, 
Said to me, „Sir, don't be alarmed: he is a poor captain, 
« who lost his reason, on account of an unmilitary prefe. 


„ rence that passed upon him in his regiment.“ This 


house, then,“ said I to him, “serves as a receptacle for 
4% lunaties: Ves, replied he, “I am superior of it.“ 
He walked me from court to court, and conducted me into 
a small enclosure, in which were several little cells of 


mason work, and where we heard persons talking with a 


good deal of earnestness: there we found a Canon in his 
shirt, with his shoulders quite exposed, conversing with a 


man of a fine figure, who was scated by a small table, in 
front of one of those little cells; the monk went up 10 
the poor Canon, and with his full strength, applied a blow 


of his fist to the wretch's naked shoulder, ordering him, 
at the same time, to turn out; his comrade instantly took 


up the monk, and emphatically said to him; “Man of 


blood, you are guilty of a very cruel action. Do not 
«« you see this poor creature has lost his reason?“ The 


monk, struck dumb for the moment, bit his lips, and 


threatened him with his eyes. But the other, without 
being disconcerted, said to him: © I know. I. am your 
victim, you may do with me whatever you please.“ — 
Then, addressing himself to me, he shewed me his two 
wrists, galled to the quick by the iron manacles with 
which he had been confined. “ You see, Sir,“ said he 
to me, © in what manner I am treated!” I turned to the 


monk, with an expression of indignation at a conduct 80 


barbarous ; he coolly replied : «© Oh! I can put an end to 
all his fine reasoning in a moment.“ I addressed, however, 
a few words of consolation to this unfortunate man, who, 
looking at me with an air of confidence, said, “I think, 
Sir, I have seen you at S. Hubert, at the house of M. 
«© the Mareschal de Braglio. «© You must mistake me, 
„Sir, replied I, „I never had the honour of being at 
5 the Mareschal de Bragiis's.” Upon that, he instituteds 
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process of recollection respecting the different places 


where he thought he had scen me, with circumstances 
so accurately detailed, and clothed with such eee 


of probability, that the monk, nettled at his well-meritec 
reproaches, and at the good sense which he displayed, 
thought proper to interrupt his conversation by introdue- 
ing a discourse about marriage, the purchase of horses, 
and so oh. The moment that the chord of his insanity a 
was touched his head was gone. On going out, the | 
monk told me that this poor lunatic was a man of yery 
considerable birth. Some time afterward, I had the plegs 
sure of being informed, that he had found means to escape 
from his prison, and had recovered the use of his reason. 

A great many physical remedies are employed for the 
cure of madness; and it frequently proceeds from a mor 
cause, for it is produced by chagrin. - Might there not be 
a possibility to employ, for the restoration of reason to 
those disordered beings, means directly opposed to those 
which occasioned the loss of reason; I mean mirth, plea- 
sure, and above all, the pleasures of music? We see, from 
the instance of Saul, and many others of a similar nature, 
what influence music possesses for re- establishing the bax- 
mony of the soul. With this ought to be united treatment 
the most gentle, and care to place the unhappy patients, 
when visited with paroxysms of rage, not under the re- ® 
straint of fetters, but in an apartment matted round, where 
they could do no mischief either to themselves or others, 


- I am persuaded that, by employing such humane precau- F 
0 tions, numbers might be restored, especially if they were 
h vader the charge of persons who had no interest in perpe= ' 
e | i "ax f | : $ 


tuating their derangement, as is but too frequently the 
case with respect to families who are enjoying their estates, 
and houses of restraint, where a good board is paid for their 
detention. It would like wise be proper, in my opinion, 
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5 to commit the care of men disordered in their understand: 
1 ing to temales, and that of females to men, on account 
1 


of the mutual sympathy of the two sexes for each other. 

After having rendered the capital a resort of happiness 
and improvement to our on nation, I would allure to it 
the men of foreign nations, from every corner of the globe. 


0 Je Women! hee our deptings how much ought 
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Jou to contribute towards uniting mankind, in a city where 
your empire is unbounded! In ministring to your pleasures, 
do men employ themselves over the face of the whole earth, 
While you are engrossed wholly in enjoyment, the Lay. 
lander issues forth in the midst of storm and tempest, to 
Frome with his harpoon the enormous whale, Whose beard 
to serve for stuffing to your robes: a man of China puts 
into the oven the porcelain out of which you sip your cof- 
fee, while an Arabian of Moka is busied in gathering the 
| berry for you: a young woman of Bengal, on the banks 
of the Ganges, is spinning your muslin, while a Russian, 
amidst the forests of Finland, is felling the tree which is 
to be converted into a mast for the vessel that is to bring it 
home to you. | . 1 
The 8 of a great capital is to assemble, within its 


»< - 


walls, the men of all nations who contribute to its ple 


Sures. I should like to see at Paris the Samoiedes, with 
their coats of sea-calf skin, and their boots of sturgeon's 
hide; and the black Iolofs, dressed in their waist-attire, 
Streaked with red and blue. I could wish to see there the 
beardless Indians of Peru, dressed in feathers from head 
to foot, strolling about undismayed in our public squares, 
around the statues of our Kings, mingled with stately 
Spaniards, in whiskers and short cloaks. It would give 
me pleasure to see the Dutch making a settlement on the 
thirsty ridges of Montmartre; and, following the bend 
- of their hydraulic inclination, like the beavers, find the 
means of there constructing canals filled with water ; while 
the inhabitants of the barks of the Oroonoko should live 
comfortably dry, suspended 'over the lands inundated by 
the Seine, amidst the foliage of willows and alder-trees. 
I could wish that Paris were as large, and of à popula- 
tion as much diversified,*as those ancient cities of Asia, 
such as Nineveh and Suza, Whose extent 'was so vast, that 
it required three days to make the tour of them, and in 
«which Ahasuerus beheld two hundred nations Vending de- 
fore his thtone. I could wish that every people on the 
face of the earth kept up à correspondence with that city, 
as the members with the heart in the human body. What 
secrets did the Asiatics possess, to raise cities so vast and 
vo populous? They are in all respects our elder brothers 


conciliate or secure their friendship. 
ostentatious magnificence becomes a secret source of hatred 
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They permitted all nations to settle among them. Present 
men with liberty and happiness, and you will attract then 
from the ends of the earth. | 


Henry IV. had formed the celestial project of engaging 


all Europe to live in peace; but his project was not sufh- _ 


ciently extensive to support itself: war must have fallen 
upon Europe from the other quarters of the world. Our 
articular destinies are connected with those of mankind. 
his is a homage which the christian religion justly chal- 
lenges, and which it alone merits. , Nature says to you, 
love thyself alone: domestic education says, love your fa- 
mily: the national, love your country: but religion says, 
love all mankind without exception. She is better ac- 
quainted with our interests than our natural instinct is, 
or our parentage, or our politics. Human societies are not 
detached from each other, like those of animals. The 


bees of France are not in the least affected by the destruc- 


tion of the hives in America. But the tears of mankind, 
Shed in the New World, cause streams of blood to flow 
in the ancient continent; and the war-whoop of a savage, 
on the bank 'of a lake, has oftener than once re-echoed 
through Europe, and disturbed the repose of her poten- 
tates. The religion which condemns love of ourselves, 
and which enjoins the love of mankind, is not self-con- 
tradictory, as certain sophists have alledged; she exacts 
the sacrifice of our passions only to direct them toward the 
general felicity; and by inculcating upon us the obliga- 
tion of loving all men, she furnishes us with the only 
real means of loving ourselves. ” 
I could wish therefore, that our political relations with 
all the nations of the world might be directed toward 
a gracious reception of their subjects in the capital of the 
kingdom. Were we to expend, only a part of what we 
lay out on foreign communications, we. should be no 
great losers. The nations of Asia send no consuls, nor 
ministers, nor-ambassadors, out of the country, unless in 
very extraordinary cases; and all the nations of the earth 
send to them. It is not by sending ambassadors in great 
State, and at a vast expense, to neighbouring nations, that we 
In many cases, our 
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And l jealousy among their grandees. The point is, to give 
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a kind reception to their subjects, properly so called, the 
weak, the persecuted, the miserable. Our French refu- 
gees were the men who conveyed part of our skill, and of 


our power, to Prussia and to Holland. How many unseen 
relations of commerce and national benevolence have been 


formed upon, the foundation of, such graciousness of re. 
ception! An honest German who retires into Austria, after 


having made a little fortune in France, is the means of 
sending to us a hundred of his compatriots, and dispoxes 


the whole canton in which he settles to wish us well. 


Alfter having rendered the city of men wonderfully happy, | 


J would direct my attention to the embellishment and 
commodiousness of the city of stones : I would rear in it 
2 multitude of useful monuments : I would extend along 
the houses arcades, as in Turin, and a raised pavement, as 
in London, for the accommodation of foot passengers; 
in the streets, where it was practicable, trees and canals, 
as in Holland, for the facility of carriage; in the suburbs, 
caravanseries, as in the cities of the _ for the enter- 
tainment, at a moderate expense, of travellers from foreign 
lands; towards the centre of the city markets of vast ex- 


tent, and surrounded with houses six or seven stories high, 


or the reception of the poorer sort, who will soon be at 


a loss for a place where to lay their head. I would intro- 


duce a great deal of variety into their plans and decora- 


tions. In'the circular surrounding space, I would dis- 


pose temples, halls of justice, and public fountains ; the 
Principal streets should terminate in them. These mar- 


ets, shaded with trees and divided into great compart- 
ments, should display, in the most beautiful order, all the 
gifts of Flora, of Ceres, and of Pomana. I would ereet 


in the centre the statue of a good King, for it is impossi- 


ble to place it in a situation more honourable to his me- 


subjects. N | 

| [ know. of no one thing which conveys to me an idea 
more precise of the police of a city, and of the felicity of 
its inhabitants, than the sight of its markets. At Peters- 
burg every-market is parcelled out into sub-divisions, des- 
tined to the sale of a single species of merchandise. This 


mory than in the midst of the abundance enjoyed by his 
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arrangement pleases at first glance, but soon fatigues the 
eye by its uniformity. Peter the First was fond of regu- 
lar forms, because they are favourable to despotism. =: For 
my own part, I should like to see the most perfect har- 
mony prevailing among our merchants, and the most com- 
plete contrasts among their wares. By removing the rivali- 
ties which arise out of commerce in the same sort of goods, 
those jealousies which are productive of so many quarrels 
would be prevented. It would give me pleasure to behold 
abundance there pouring out the treasure of all her horns, _ 
pele-mele ; pheasants, fresh-cod, heath-cocks, turbots, 
pot-herbs, piles of oysters, oranges, wild-ducks, flowers, 
and so on. Permission should be granted to:expose to sale 
there every species of goods whatever, and this privilege 
alone would be sufficient to destroy various species of. mo- 


nopoly. 8 

I would erect in this city but few temples; these few 
however should be august, immense, with galleries on the 
outside and within, and capable of containing on festival 
days the third part of the population of Paris. The more 
that temples are multiplied in a state, the more is religion 
enfeebled. This has the appearance of a paradox, but 
look at Greece and Italy, covered with church-towers, 
while Constantinople is crowded with Greek and Italian 
renegadoes. Independently of the political, and even re- 
ligious causes which produce these national depravations, 
there is one which is founded in Nature, the effects of 
which we have already recognized in the weakness of the 
human mind. It is this, that affection diminishes in 
roportion as it 1s divided among a variety of objects.— 
he Jews, so astonishingly attached to.their religion, had 
but one single temple, the recollection of which excites 
their regret to this day. a | | 
I would have amphitheatres constructed at Paris like 
those at Rome, for the purpose of assembling the people 
and of treating them, from time to time, with days of fes- 
tivity. What a superb scite for such an edifice is presented 
in the rising ground at the entrance into the Elysian Fields! 
How easy would it have been to hollow it down to the level 
of the plain, in form of an amphitheatre, disposed into 
ascending rows of seats, covered with green turf simply, 
e B B 3 - 
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bavipg its ridge crowned with great trees, exalted on an 
clevition of more than four-score feet! What a magnificent 
8 3 it have been, to behold an immense peo. 
ple ranged round and round, like one great family, eating, 
drinking, and xejoicing in the contemplation of their own 
felicity! 1 / SEE i 
All these edifices should be constructed of stone; not 
in petty-layers, according to our mode of building, bu 
in huge blocks, such as the antients employed, and as 
becomes a City that is to last for ever. The streets and 
the public squares should be planted with great trees of va- 
rious sorts. Trees are the real monuments of nations; 
time which speedily impairs the works of man, only in- 
creases the beauty of those of Nature. It is to the trees, 
that our favourite walk, the Boulevards, is indebted for 
its principal charm ; they delight the eye by their verdure, 
they elevate the soul to Heaven by the loftiness of their 
stems; they communicate respect to the monuments which 
they shade, by the majesty of their forms; they contribute 
more than we are aware, of to rivet our attachment to the 
places which we have inhabited: our memory fixes on 


% 
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them, as on * of union, which have secret harmonies 


with the soul of man; they possess a commanding influ- 
ence over the events of our life, like those which rise by 
the shore of the sea, and which frequently serveaas a di- 
rection to the pilot. I Ws 
I never see the linden tree, but I feel myself transported 
into Holland; nor the fir, without representing to my 
imagination the forests of Russia. Trees frequently at- 
tach us to country, when the other ties which united us to 
it are torn asunger. I have known more than one exile 
who, in old age, was brought back to his native village 
by the recollection of the elm, under the shade of which 
he had danced when a boy. I have heard more than one 
inhabitant of the isle of France sighing after his country, 
under the shade of the banana, and who said to me; „1 
« should be perfectly tranquil where I am, could I but 
see a violet.” The trees of our natal soil have a farther 
and most powerful attraction when they are blended, 28 
was the case among the ancients, with some religious idea, 
ar with the recollection of some distinguished personagy- 
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Whole nations have attached their patriotism to this object* 
With what veneration did the Greeks contemplate at Athen? 
the olive-tree which Minerva had there caused to spring up» 
and on Mount Olympus, the wild-olive with which Her- 
cyles had been crowned! Plutarch relates, that, when at 
Rome, the fig-tree, under which Romulus and Remus had 
been suckled by a wolf, discovered signs of decay from a 
lack of moisture, the first person who perceived it ex- 
claimed, Water! water! and all the people, in conster- 
nation, flew with pots and pails full of water to re- 
fresh it. ED . | : 5 
A city, were it built completely of marble, would have 

to me a melancholy appearance, unless I saw in it trees 
and verdure: on the other hand, a landscape, were it Ar- 
cadia, were it along the banks of the Alpheus, or did it 
present the swelling ridges of Mount Lyceum, would ap- 
pear to me a wilderness, if I did not see in it at least ona 
little cottage. The works of Nature and those of man 
mutually embellish each other. The spirit of selfishness 
has destroyed among us a taste for Nature. Our peasantry 
see no beauty in our plains, but there where they see the 
return of their labour. I one day met, in the vicinity of 
the Abbey of la Trappe, on the flinty road of Notre-Dame 
d'Apre, a country woman walking along, with two large 
loaves of bread under her arm; it was in the month of May, 
and the weather inexpressibly fine. What a charming 
« Season it is!“ said I to the good woman: © How beau- 
( tiful are those apple-trees in blossom! How sweetly 
« these nightingales sing in the woods! „ Ah!” replied 
„ ghe, „I don't mind nosegays, nor these little squallers! 
« It is bread that we want. Indigence hardens the heart 
of the country people, and shuts their eyes; but the good 
folk of the town have no greater relish for Nature, because 
the love of gold regulates all their other appetites. 


OF NOBILITY, 


The ancient nations of Europe imagined, that the most 
powerful stimulus to the practice of virtue was to en- 
noble the decendents of their virtuous citizens. They in- 
volved themselves by this in very great inconveniencies. 


r !! 
* 


For, in rendering nobilitary heteditary, they precluded to 
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the rest of the citizens the paths Which lead to distinction. 
As it is the perpetual exclusive possession of a certain 
number of families, it ceages to be a national recompence; 
otherwise, a whole nation would consist of nobles at 
length, which would produce a lethargy fatal to arts and 
handicrafts; and this is actually the case in Spain, and in 
part of Italy. „ 1 | 23 

Many other mischiefs necessarily result from heredi- 
tary noblesse, the principal of which is the formation 


in a state of two several nations, which come at last to 


have nothing in common between them; patriotism is an- 
nihilated, and both the one and the other hastens to a state 
of subjection. Such has been within our recollection the 
fate of Hungary, Bohemia, Poland, and even of part of 
the provinces of our own kingdom, such as Britanny, 


Where a nobility, insufferably lofty, and multiplied beyond 


all bounds, formed a class absolutely distinct from the rest 
of the citizens. It is well worthy of being remarked, that 
these countries, though republican, though so powerful, 
in the opinion of our political writers, from the freedom 
of theig constitution, have been very easily subjected by 
despotic princes, who were the masters, they tell us, of 
Slaves only. The reason is, that the people in every 
country prefer one sovereign to a thousand tyrants, and 
that their fate always decides the fate of their lordly op- 
pressors. The Romans softened the unjust and odious 
distinctions which existed between patricians and ple- 
beians, by granting to these last privileges and employ- 
ments of the highest respectability. „ 
Means, in my opinion still more effectual, were em- 
ployed by that people to bring the two classes of citizens 
to a state of closer approximation; particularly the practice 
of adoption. How many great men started up out of the 


mass of the people to merit this kind of recompence, as 


illustrious as those which country bestows, and still more 
addressed to the heart! Thus did the Gatos and the Scipios 


distinguish themselves, in hope of being ingrafted into 


Patrician families. Thus it was that the plebeian Agricola 


obtained in marriage the daughter of Augustus. I do not 
know, but, perhaps, T am only betraying my own igno- 
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* xance, that adoption ever was in use among us, unless it 
were between certain great lords, who, from the failure 
of heirs of blood, were at a loss how to dispose of their 
vast possessions When they died, I consider adoption as 
much preferable to nobility conferred by the state. It 
might be the means of reviving. illustrious families, the 
descendents of which are. now languishing in the most 
abject poverty. It would endear the nobility to the people, 
and the people to the nobility. It would be proper that 
the privilege of bestgwing the rights of adoption should 
be rendered a species of recompence to the noblesse them» 
selves. Thus, for example, if a poor man of family, who 
had distinguished himself, might be empowered to adopt 
one of the commonalty, we should acquire eminence. .. A 
man of birth would be on the look-out for virtue among 
the people; and a virtuous man of the commonalty would 
go in quest of a worthy nobleman as a patron. Such poli- 
tical bonds of union appear to me more powerful and 
more honourable than mercenary matrimonial alliances, 
which, - by uniting two individual citizens of different 
classes, frequently alienate their families. J 

But, taking it at the best, one disadyantage must ever 
adhere to hereditary nobility, namely, the eventual-exces- 
sive multiplication of persons of that description. A 
remedy for this has been attempted among us, by adj udg- 
ing nobility to various professions;.. such as maritime com- 
merce. First of all, it may be made a question, whether 
the spirit of commerce can be perfeetly consistent with 
the honour of à gentleman? Besides, what commerce 
shall he carry on, who has got nothing? Must not a pre- 
mium be paid to the merchant for admitting a young man 
into his counting-house,, to learn the first principles of 
trade? And where should so many poor men, of noble 
birth, find-the means, who have not wherewithal to'clothe 
their children? 5 5 PE 15 

Would to Gop that all conditions were nobilitated, 
the profession of agriculture, in particular! for it is that, 
above all others, of Which every function is allied to vir- 
tue. In order to be a husbandman, there is no need to 
deceive, flatter, degrade one's-self, or; to do violence to 
another. He is not indebted for the profits of his labour, 
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io the vices or the luxury of his age, but to the bounty of | 
heaven. He adhercs to his country, at least, by the little 
corner of it which he cultivates. „ "OY 


of Ax ELYSIUM. 


The hereditary transmission of nobility is subject to t 


farther inconveniency; namely this, here is a man who 


sets out with the virtues of a Marius, and finishes the 
career loaded with all his vices. RES ne Tho. 
Death affixes the last seal to the memory of man. It is 
well known of what weight the decisions were which the 
Egyptians pronounced- upon their citizens after life was 


terminated. Then too it was, that the Romans some- 
times exalted theirs to the rank of demi-gods, and some- 


times threw them into the Tiber. The people, in default 
of priests and magistrates, still exercise among us a 
art of this priesthood. I have oftener than once stood 


still of an evening, at sight of a magnificent funeral pro- 


cession, not so much to admire the pomp of it, as to listen 
to the judgment pronounced by the populace on the high 
and puissant Prince, whose obsequies were celebrating, 
I have frequently heard the question asked, Was he a 
good master ? Was he fond of his wife and children ? Was 
he a friend to the poor ? The people insist particularly on 
this last question; because, being continually influenced 


dy the principal call of Nature, they distinguish in the | 
rich hardly any other virtue than beneficence. I have 


often heard this reply given: „Oh! he never did good to 


c any one: he was an unkind relation, and a harsh mas- 


* ter.” I have heard them say, at the interment of 2 


. Farmer-General, who left behind him more than twelve 


millions of livres, (half a million sterling :) “ he drove 
1% away the country poor from the gate of his. castle, with 
« fork and flail.” On such occasions, you hear the spec- 
tators fall a swearing and cursing the memory of the de- 
ceased. Such are usually the funeral orations of the rich, 
in the mouth of the populace. | a 

Religion alone has the power of consecrating, in 2 man. 


ner that shall last, the memory of virtue. The King of 
Prussia, who was 59 well acquainted with the great mos. 
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ing springs of politics, did not overlook this. | As the Pro- 
testant religion, which is the general profession of his 


kingdom, excludes from the churches the images of the 
Saints, he supplied their place with the portraits of the 


most distinguished officers who had fallen in his service. 
The first time I looked into the churches at Berlin, I Was 
not a little astonished to see the walls adorned with the 
portraits of officers in their uniform, Beneath there was 
an inscription, indicating their names, their age, the 
place of their birth, and the battle in which they had 
been killed. There is likewise subjoined, if my recol- 


lection is accurate, a line or two of eulogium. The 


military enthusiasm kindled by this sight is\inconceivable. 
It should be made a rule that no citizen whatever should 


| be interred in the church. Xenophon relates that Cyrus, the 


covereign lord af the greatest part of Asia, gave orders at 
his death, that his body should be buried in the open coun- 
try, under the trees, to the end that, said this great prince, 
the elements of it might be quickly united to those of 
Nature, and contribute a-new to the formatian of her 
beautiful works. This sentiment was worthy of the sub- 
lime soul of Cyrus. But tombs in every Country, especially 
the tombs of great kings, are the most endeared of all 
monuments to the nations. The savages consider those 
of their ancestors as titles to the possession of the lands 
which they inhabit. This country is ours,” say they, 
*« the bones of our fathers are here laid to rest.“ When 
they are forced to quit it, they dig them up with tears, 
and 5 them off with every token of respect. 

The Turks erect their tombs by the side of the high-ways, 
as the Romans did. The Chinese make theirs enchanted 


spots. They place them in the vicinity of their cities, in 


grottos dug out of the side of hills; they decorate the en- 
trance into them with pieces of architecture, and plant 
before them, and all around, groves of cypress, and of firs, 
intermingled with trees which bear flowers and fruits. 
These spots inspire a profound and a delicious melan- 
choly; not only from the natural effect of their decoration, 
but from the moral sentiment excited in us by tombs, 

which are, as we have said in another place, monuments 
fiected on the confines of two worlds, | 
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Our great ones, then, would lose nothing of the respect 
which they wish to attach to their memory, were they tg 
be interred in public receptacles of the dead, adjoining to 
the capital. A magnificent sepulchral chapel might be 
constructed in the midst of the burying ground, devoted 
solely to funereal obsequies, the celebration of which fre- 

13 disturbs the worship of Gop in parish churches, 

, Artists might give full scope to their imagination, in the 

decorations of such a mausoleum ; and the temples of 

humility and truth would no longer be profaned by the 
vanity and falsehgod of monumental epitaphs. While 
each citizen should be left at liberty to lodge himself, 

_ . agreeably to his own fancy, in this last and lasting abode, 
I would have a large space selected, not far from Paris, 
to be consecrated by. every solemnity of religion, to be a 
general receptacle of the ashes of such as may have de- 
served well of their country. e 

The services which may be rendered to our country are 
infinite in number, and very various in their nature. We 
hardly aeknowledge any but what are of one and the same 

' Kind, derived from formidable qualities, such as valour, 

We revere that only which terrifies us. The tokens of 
our esteem are frequently testimonies of our weaknes, 
We are brought up to a sense of fear only, and not of gu- 
titude. There is no modern nation so insignificant as not 


no one its Bacchus and its Ceres. The ancients, as valiant, 
at least, as we are, thought incomparably better. I hare 
often felt astonishment at our indifference about the me- 
mory of those of our ancestors who introduced useful trees 
into the country, the fruits and shade of which are to this 
day so delicious. The names of those benefactors are, 
most of them, entirely unknown; their benefits are, how- 
ever, perpetuated to us from age to age. The Romans 
did not act in this manner. Pliny tells us, with no swall 
degree of self-complacency, that of the eight species of 
cherry known at Rome in his time, one was called the 
Plinian, after the name of one of his relations, to whom 
Italy was indebted for it. The other species of this very 
fruit bore, at Rome, the names of the mosf illustrious 
familics, being denominated the Apronian, the Actian, the 


to have its Alexander and its Cæsar to commemorate, but 
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Cxcilian, the Julian. He informs us that it was Lucullus 
who, after the defeat of Mithridatef, transplanted, from 
the kingdom of Pontus, the first cherry-trees into Italy, 
from whence they were d in less than a hundred 
and twenty years, all over Europe, England not excepted, 
which was then peopled with barbarians, They were, 

rhaps, the first means of the civilization of that island, 
for the first laws always spring up out of agriculture; 
and for this very reason it is, that the Greeks gave to 
eres the name of Legislatrix. VVV 

The benefit of a useful plant is, in my opinion, ane 
of the most important services which a citizen can render 
to his country: Foreign plants unite us to the nations 
from whence they come; they convey to us a portion of 
their happiness, and of their genial suns. The olive-tree * 
represents to me the happy climate of Greece, much het-- 
ter than the book of Pausanias; and I find the gifts of 
Minerva more powerfully expressed in it than upon medal- 
lions. Under a great chestnut in blossom I feel myself 
laid to rest amidst the rich umbrage of America; the per- 
fume of a citron transports me to Arabia; and I am an 
inhabitant of voluptuous Peru whenever I inhale the ema- 
nations of the heliotrope. 5 

I would begin, then, with erecting the first monuments 
of the public gratitude to those who have introduced 
among us the useful plants; for this purpose, I would 
select one of the islands of the Seine, in the vicinity of 
Paris, to be converted into an Elysium, which I would 
plant with the trees, the shrubbery, and herbage, with 
which France has been enriched for several ages past, and 


4 


; under their shade, amidst carpets of variegated verdure, 
| Should be reared the monuments of those who transplanted 
; them into France. i | | 

: On advancing into this delicious spot we should behold, 
F under domes and porticos, the ashes and the busts of those N 
(WH who, by the invention of useful arts, have taught us to 
. avail ourselves of the productions of Nature, and who, 
by their genius, have spared us the necessity of long and 
painful labours. There would be no occasion for epi- 
aphs. The figures of the implements employed in weav- 
ns of stockings; of those used in twisting of silk, and 
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in the construction of the windmill, would be monumental 
inscriptions as august, and as expressive, on the tombs of 
their inventors, as the sphere inscribed in the cylinder on 
that of Archimedes. There might, one day, be traced 

the acrostatic globe, on the tomb of Mongolfier ; but it 
would be proper to know beforehand, whether that strange 
machine, which elevates men into the air, by means of 
358 or gas, shall contribute to the happiness of mankind; 

for the name of the inventor of gunpowder himself, were 
we capable of tracing it, could not be admitted into the 
retreats of the benefactors of humanity. 

On approaching toward the centre of this Elysium, we 

should meet with monuments, still more venerable, of those 


Who, by their virtue, have transmitted to posterity fruits 


far more delicious than those of the vegetables of Asia, 
and who have called into exercise the most sublime of all 
talents. There should be placed the monuments and the 
Statues of the generous Duquesne, who himself fitted out 
a squadron, at his sole expence, in the defence of his 
country: of the sage Catinat, equally tranquil in the 
mountains of Savoy, and in the humble retreat of St. 
Gratian; and of the heroic Chevalier 4 Assas, sacrificing 
himself by night, for the preservation of the French army, 
in the woods of Klosterkam. | 
There should be the illustrious writers who inflamed 


their compatriots with the ardor of performing great ac. 
tions. There we should see Amyz?, leaning on the bust of 


Plutarch, and thou, who hast given at once the theory 
and the example of virtue, divine author of Telemachus! 
we should revere thy ashes and thy image in an image of 
those Elysian fields which thy pencil has delineated in such 
glowing colours. | Sn 1 f 

JI would like wise give a place to the monuments of emi- 
nent women, for virtue knows no distinction of sex: 
there should be reared the statues of those who, with all 
the charms of beauty, preferred a laborious and obscure 
life to the vain delights of the world; of matrons who 
re- established order in a deranged family; who, faithful to 
the memory of a husband, frequently chargeable with in- 
fidelity, preserved inviolate the conjugal vow, even after 
deatli had cancelled the obligation, and devoted youth to 
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the education of the dear pledges of an union now no 


more: and, finally, the venerable effigies of those who 


attained the highest pinnacle of distinction by the very 
obscurity of their virtues. Thither should be transported 
the tomb of a lady of Lamoignon, from the poor church 
of Saint Giles, where it remains unnoticed; its affecting 
pitaph- would render it still more worthy of occupying 


this honourable station than the chisel of Grrardon, whose 


master-piece it is: in it we read that a design had been 

entertained . to. bury her body in another place; but the 
poor of the parish, to whom. she was a mother all her life 
long, carried it off by force, and deposited it in their 
church: they themselves would, undoubtedly, transport 
the remains of their benefactress, and resort to this hal- 
lowed spot, to display them to the public veneration. 


Hic manus ob Patriam, pugnando vulnera passi; 
Qmique Sacerdotes casti, dum vita manebat: 
Quique pii Vates, & habe digna locuti; 

Inventas aut qui vitam cxcoluere per artes 

Quique sui memores alios fecere merendo*  _ 

en en; ligt XN EID. Book vi. 


Here inhabit the heroic bands who bled in fighting 
« the battles of their country; the sacred ministers of re- 


f * 5 * 
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* Thus imitated; | ES 3 


Ie ' b 
Here patriot- bande, who for their country bled; 
Priests, who a life of purest virtue led? | 
Here, Bards sublime, Frovghe with ethereal fire, 
Whose heavenly strains outvied Apollo's lyre : 
Divine inventors of the useful art Te 
All those whose generous and expansive hearts 
By goodness sought to purchase honest fame; 
And dying left bchind a deathless name. 1 
Had Sz. Pierre, in the course of his travels, come over to this island, and 
visited Stozve, he would have found his idea of an Elys ium anticipated, 
and upon no mean scale, by the great Lord CozHAu, who has ren- 
dered every spot of that terrestrial paradise sacred to the memory of de- 
parted excellence. What would have given our author peculiar satis- 
faction, the parish church stands in the centre of the garden; hence 
the people have unrestrained access to it; the monuments” are for the 
most part patriotic, without regard to the distinctions of rank and for- 
tune, except as allied to virtue; and the best inscriptions are in plain 
English, and humble prose. In a beautifully solemn valley, watered 
by a eilent stream, and shaded by the trees of the country, stands the 
temple of the Britisch Worthies. | | 
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6 : ligion, whose life exhibited "unsullied purity ; venerable 
« bards, hö uttered strains not unwortliy of Apollo him. 
« self; and those who, by the invention 0b useful arts, 
ve contribiited to the comfort of human life; all those, in 
2% Word, Who, by deserving well of mankind; have pur. 


== chased for themselves a deathless name. ef 11 


There 1 would have seattered about Aehunnbndd of cker 

kind, and, apportioned to the vatious degrees of 0 
obelisks, Volbains, pyramids; urns, ba bas-reliefs, medal- 
lions, statues, tablets, peristyles, domes; I would not 
Have then crowded together, "as in. a r epository but dis- 
posed With taste; neither would I have hong 47 of white 
marble; as if they came out of the same quarry; but of 
marbles and stones of every colour. There Would'be'ts 
vecation; through the whole extent of this vast enelosure, 
which 1 suppose to be at least a mile and & half in dia- 
meter, for the application of the line, nor for digging up 
the ground, nor for grass. plots, nor for trees cut into 
shape, and fantastically trimmed, nor for any thing resem- 
bling what is to be scen in our gardens. For à similar 
reason, I would have no Latin i inscriptions, nor mytholo- 


55 Aare! ez nor, any thing that savopred. of the aca- 


emy:* Still less would 1 admit of ee or of ho- 
nours, Which call to remembrance the vain ideas of the 
world; I would retrench from them all the qualities which 
are destroyed b Y death; no importance Should there be as 
Signed but to good actions; which survive the man and the 
citizen, and which are the only. titles that posterity cares 


for, and that Gop recompenses. The inseriptions upon 


them should be simple, and be naturally suggested by each 
particular subject. I Would not set the liying a talking 
useless]y to the dead, and to inanimate objects, as is the case 
in our epitaphs _; but the dead and inanimate. objeots should 
speak to the living for their instruction, as among the 
ancients. These correspondencies of an invisible to a vi 
sible nature, of a time remote to e present, con- 
vey to the soul the celestial extension of infinity, and are 
the source of the delight which ancient inscriptions in 
spire. 

by In the es introduced, there anz be displayed no 
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wind, like those of the angel sounding the resurrection 
trumpet, no theatrical grief, and no violent tossing of the 
robes, like the Magdalene of the Carmelites ; no mytho- 
logical attributes, which convey nothing instructive to the 
people. Every personage should there appear with his 
appropriate badge of distinction: there should be exhi- 


bited the sea-cap of the sailor, the cornet of the nun, the 


«tool of the Savoyard, pots for milk, and pots for soup. 
These statues of virtuous citizens ought to be fully as 
respectable as those of the Gods of Paganism, and un- 
questionably more interesting than that of the antique 
grinder or gladiator. But it would be necessary that our 
artists should study to convey, as the ancients did, the 


characters of the soul in the attitude of the body, and in 


the traits of the countenance, such as penitence, hopes 


joy, sensibility, innocence. These are the peculiarities 


of Nature, which never vary, and which always please, 


whatever be the drapery. Nay, the more contemptible 


that the occupations and the garb of such personages are; 
the more sublime will appear the expression of charity, 
of humanity, of innocence, and of all their virtues. A 
young and beautiful female, labouring like Penelope at her 
web, and modestly dressed in a Grecian robe, with long 
plaits, would there, no doubt, present an object pleasing 
to every one; but I should think her a thousand times more 
interesting than the figure of Penelope herself, employed 


in the same labour, under the tatters of misfortune and 


misery. | a 

There Should be on those tombs no skeletons, no bats- 
wings, no Time with his scythe, no one of those terrifying 

attributes with which our slavish education endeavours to 
inspire us with horror at the thought of death, that last 
benefit of Nature; but we should contemplate on them 
ymbols which announce a happy and immortal life; 
vessels, Shattered by the tempest, arriving safe in port; 
doves taking their flight toward heaven, and the like. 

The sacred effigies of virtuous citizens, crowned with 
flowers, with the characters of felicity, of peace, and of 


consolation, in their faces, should be arranged toward the . 


centre of the island, around a vast mossy down, under the 
trees of the country, such as stately beech trees, majestie 
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| ki chestnut-trees loaded with fruit.” There likewige 


Should be seen the vine wedded to the elm, and the apple. 


tree of Normandy, clothed with fruit of all the variety 
of colours Which flowers display. From the middle of 
that down should ascend a magnificent temple in form of 
a rotunda. It should be surrounded with a peristyle of 
majestic columns. On the frize these words might appear: 


TO THE LOVE OF THE HUMAN RACE. 


In the centre, I would have an altar simple and unor- 
namented, at which, on certain days of the year, divine 
service might be celebrated. No production. of sculpture 
nor of painting, no gold nor jewels, should be deemed 
worthy of decorating the interior of this temple ; but ss. 
cred inscriptions should announce the kind of merit which 
there received the crown. All those who might repose 
within the precincts undoubtedly would not be saints. 
But over the principal gate, on a tablet of white aasdle, 
Fog divine words might meet the eye : 


Her Sins, which are many, are e forgiven ; . 
FOR 


SHE LOVED MUCH. 


On another part of the frize, the following. inscription, 
which unfolds the nature of our duties, might be dis 
played: . | | 


VIRTUE IS AN EFFORT MADE UPON OURSELVES 
| | FOR 
' THE. GOOD OF MEN, 
IN THE VIEW OF : 


PLEASING GOD ONLY. 


10 this might be subjoined the lowing, very much 
- calculated to repress our ambitious emulations: 


THE W ag ACT 


VIRTUE IS OF MORE VALUE 
HAN THE EXERCISE OF 


THE GREATEST TALENTS. 


TE 


Jesti, 
peat 
wou 
whet 
the c 
nices 
woul 


On nts tablets might be inscribed maxims * trust in 
the divine Providence, extracted from the philosophers of 
all nations; such as the W vorrowen from 811 | 
modern Persians : : | 


WHEN AFFLICTION IS AT THE e f 
THEN E: , 
We are the most encouraged to look for Conse 


THE NARROWEST PART OF 'THE DEFILE IS AT 
The Entrance of the Plain* 


And that ober of the same country: 


WHOEVER HAS CORDIALLY vSuvorirn HIS sour 


TO GOD 
HAS EFFECTUALLY SECURED HIMSELF AGAINST ALL 
THE ILLS WHICH CAN BEFAL HIM, p 


BOTH IN THIS WORLD AND IN THE NEXT. 


There ＋ be inserted some of a hilosophic cast, on 
the vanity of human things, such as the e following': | 


* 


ESTIMATE EACH OF YOUR DAYS 
By Pleasures, by Loves, by Treasures, and by date 
HE LAST WILL 


ACCUSE THEM ALL OF VANITY. 


In order to decorate this temple externally, with a be- 
coming dignity, no ornament would be necessary, except 
those of Nature. The first rays of the rising, and the 
last of the setting, sun would gild its cupola, towering 
above the forests: in the day-time, the fires of the south, 
and by night the lustre of the moon, would trace its ma- 
jestic shadow on the Spreading down: the Seine would re- 
peat the reflexes of it in its flowing stream. In vain 
would the tempest rage around its enormous vault; and 
when the hand of time should have bronzed it with moss, 
the oaks of the country should issue from its antique cor- 
nices, and the eagles of heaven, hovering round and round, 
would resort thither to build their nests. 


* Chard;n's Palace of 1 
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| Neither talents, nor birth, nor gold, should constitute 


a title for claiming the honour of a monument in this pa- 
triotic and holy ground. But it will be asked, who is to 
judge and to decide the merits of the persons whose ashes 
are to be there deposited? The king alone should have the 
power of decision, and the people the privilege of report- 
ing the cause. It should not be sufficient for a citizen, in 
order to his obtaining this kind of distinction, that be 
had cultivated a new plant in a hot-house, or even in his 
garden; but it should be requisite to have it naturalized in 
the open field, and the fruit of it carried for sale to the 


public market. It ought not to be deemed sufficient, that 


the model of an ingenious machine was preserved in the 
collection of an artist, and approved by the Academy of 


Sciences; it should be required to have the machine itself 


in the hands of the people, and converted to their use. 
From an institution of this kind would result the re- 
establishment of one of the laws of Nature, of all others 
the most important to a nation; I mean an inexhaustible 
perspective of infinity, as necessary to the happiness of 
a whole nation as to that of an individual. 
What an august tribunal might be formed, of bishops 
eminent for their piety, of upright magistrates, of cele- 


brated commanders of armies, to examine their several 


pretensions! What memoirs might one day appear, proper 
to create an interest in the minds. of the people, who see 
nothing in their library but the sentences of death pro- 


nounced on illustrious criminals, or the lives of saints, 


which are far above their sphere! How many new sub- 


jects for our men of letters, who have nothing for it but 


to trutge eternally over the beaten ground of the age of 
Louis XIV. or to prop up the reputation of the Greeks 
and Romans! What curious anecdotes for our wealthy vo- 
luptuaries! They pay a very high price for the history of 


an American insect, engraved in every possible manner, 


and studied through the microscope, minute by minute, in 
all the phrases of its existence. They would not have les 
pleasure in studying the manner of a poor collier, bringing 
up his family virtuously in the forests, in the midst o 
smugglers and banditti; or those of a wretched fisherman, 


4 


e 


who, in finding delicacies for their tables, is obliged to 


live, like a heron, in the midst of tempests. + 


This establishment would be attended with no expence 


to the state. It might be reared and kept up by the 


revenue of some rich abbey, as it would be consecrated to 
religion, and to the rewards of virtue. There is no reason 
why it should become like the monuments of modern Rome, 
and even like many of our own royal monuments, an ob- 
ject of filthy lucre to individuals, who sell the sight of them 


to the curious. Particular care would be taken not to 
exclude the people, because they are meanly habited ; nor 


to hunt out of it, as we do from our public gardens, poor 
and honest artisans in jackets, while well-dressed courte- 
sans flaunt about with effrontery in the great alleys. 
The lowest of the commonalty should have it in their 
power to enter at all seasons. It is to you, O ye miser- 
able of all conditions, that the sight of the friends of hu- 
manity should of right appertain; and your patrons are 
henceforth no where but among the statues of virtuous 
men! There a soldier, at sight of Catinat, would learn to 
endure calumny. There a girl of the town, sick of her 


infamous profession, would, with a sigb, cast her eyes 


down to the ground, on beholding the statue of modesty 
approached with honour and respect; but at sight of that 
of a female of her own condition, reclaimed to the paths 
of virtue, she would raise-them toward him who —— 
repentance to innocence. | | | 
Several methods might be devised to render that spot re- 
spectable and dear to them. It ought to be rendered an 
inviolable asylum to the unfortunate of every description; 
for example, to fathers who have incurred the debt of the 
month's nursing of a child; and to those who have com- 


} 


mitted venial and inconsiderate faults; it would be proper 


to prohibit any arrest taking place there, upon any one's 
person, except by an express warrant from the king, under 
his own signature. This likewise should be the place to 


which laborious families, out of employment, might be 


directed to address themselves. There ought to be a strict 

prohibition to make it a place of alms- giving, but an un- 

bounded permission to do good in it. Persons of virtue, 
| EC 7 
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who understand how to distinguish and to employ men, 
would resort thither in quest of proper objects, in whose 
behalf they might employ their credit; others, in the view 


of putting respect on the memory of some illustrious per. 


sonage, would give a repast, at the foot of his statue, to 
a family of poor people. | | 


or THE CLERGY, 


| 


If our poor are sometimes partakers of some wretched 
ecclesiastical distribution, the relief which they thence de- 
rive, so far from delivering them out of their misery, only 
Serves to continue them in it. What landed property, 
however, has been bequeathed to the church expressly for 
their benefit! Why then are not the revenues distributed, 
in sums sufficiently large, to rescue annually, from indi- 
gence at least, a certain number of families? The clergy 
allege, that they are the administrators of the goods of the 
poor: but the poor are neither ideots nor madmen to 
Stand in need of administrators. 

As indigence is the principal cause of the vices of the 
porn opulence may, like it, produce in its turn irregu— 
larities in the clergy. The avidity of most ecclesjastics 
soon renders the functions of the church suspicious: this 
is an argument which strikes all men. I believe. witnesses, 
said Pascal, who brave death. This reasoning, however, 
must be admitted, not without many grains of allowance: 
but no obiection can be offered to this: I distrust wit- 
nesses who are enriching themselves by their testimony. 
Religion, in truth, has proofs natural and supernatural, 
far superior to those which men are capable of furnishing 
it with. She is independent of our regularity, and of our 
irregularity; but our country depends on these. 

T he world, at this day, looks on most priests with an 
eye of envy; shall I say of hatred? But they are the 
children of their age, just like other men. The vices 
which are laid to their charge belong partly to their na- 
tion, partly to the times in which they live, to the poli- 
tical constitution of the state, and to their education. 

Ours are Frenchmen, like ourselves; they are our kins- 
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men, frequently sacrificed to our own fortune, through 


the ambition ot our fathers. Were we charged with the 


performance of their duties, we should frequently acquit 


ourselves worse than they do; I know of none so painful, 


none so worthy of respect, as those of a good ecclesi- 
astic. c 5 . 1 | 

I do not speak of those of a Bishop, who exercises a 
vigilant care over his diocese, who institutes judicious se- 
minaries of instruction, who maintains regularity and 
peace in communities, who resists the wicked, and sup- 

orts the weak, who is always ready to succour the mise- 
rable, and who, in this age of error, refutes the objections 
of the enemies of the faith by his own virtues: he has 
his reward in the public esteem. Tt is possible to purchase 
by painful labours the glory of being a Fenelon, or a 
Fuigne, I say nothing of those of a parish minister, 
which, from their importance, sometimes attract the at- 
tention of kings; nor of those of a missionary, advan- 
cing to the crown of martyrdom. The conflicts of this 
last frequently endure but for a single day, and his glory 


is immortal. But I speak of those of a simple and obscure 


parish-drudge, to whom no one pays any manner of at- 
tention: he is under the necessity, in the first place, of 
sacrificing the pleasures and the liberty of his juvenile days 


to irksome and painful studies; he is obliged to support, 


through the days of his life, the exercise of continency, like 
a cumbersome cuirass, on a thousand occasions which en- 
danger the loss of it. The world honours theatrical vir- 
tues only, and the victories of a single moment. But to 
combat, day after day, an enemy lodged within the fortress, 
and who makes his approaches under the disguise of a 
friend; to .repel incessantly without a witness, without 
glory, without applause, the most impetuous of passions, 
and the gentlest of propensities,— this is not easy. 
Conflicts of another kind await him from without; he is 
every day called upon to'expose his life to the attack of epi- 
demical distempers; he is obliged toconfess, with his head on 
the same pillow, persons attacked with the small-pox, with 
the putrid and the purple fever. This obscure fortitude 
appears to me very far superior to the courage of a soldier. 
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The military man combats in the view of armies, ani. 
mated with the noise of cannon and drums; he presents 
himself to the stroke of death as a hero. But the priest 
deyotes himself to it as a victim; what fortune can this 
last promise from his labours? In many cases a precarious 
subsistence at most! Besides supposing him to have acqui. 
red wealth, he cannot transmit 1t to his descendents ; he 

| beholds all his temporal hopes ready to expire with him; 
what indemnificaticn does he receive from men? To be cal- 
led upon, many a time, to administer the consolations of 
religion, to persons who do not believe it; 10 be the refuge 
of the poor, with nothing to give them; to be sometimes 
persecuted for his very virtues ; to see his conflicts treated 
with contempt, his best-intentioned actions misinterpreted 
into artifice, his virtues transformed into vices, his religion 
turned into ridicule. Such are the duties imposed, and such 
the recompence which the world bestows on the' men 

Whose lot it envies. - 

Should some great minister, animated with a noble am- 
bition, to procure for us internal happiness, and to extend 

our power externally, have the courage to undertake 3 
re-establishment of things, he must in his course of pro: 
cedure imitate that of Nature: $he acts in every cas 
slowly, and by means of re-actions. I repeat it, the cause 
of the prodigious power of gold, which has robbed the 
People at once of their morality and of their subsistence, 
is in the venality of public employments. That of the 
beggary which at this day extends to seven millions of sub- 
Jects consists in the enormous accumulation of landed and 
official property. That of female prostitution is to be 
Imputed, on the one hand, to extreme indigence ; and, on 
the other, to the celibacy of two millions of men. The 
unprofitable superabundance of the idle and censorious 

burghers, in.our second and third rate cities, arises from 

the imposts which degrade the inhabitants of the country. 

The prejudices of the nobility are kept alive by the resent- 
ments of those who want the adyantage of birth; and all 
these evils, and others- innumerable, physical and intel- 

lectual, spring up out of the misery of the people. It is 

the indigence of the people which produces such swarms 


* 


8 5 
ef players, courtesans, highwaymen, incendiaries, licen- 
tious scholars, calumniators, flatterers,' hypocrites, men- 


dicants, kept-mistresses, quacks of all conditions, and 
that infinite multitude of corrupted wretches, who, in- 


capable of coming to any thing by their virtues, endea- 


your to procure bread and consideration by their vices. In 
vain will you oppose to these plans of finance, projects 
of equalization of taxes and tithes, of ordonnances of po- 
lice, of arrets of parliament; all your efforts would be 
fruitless, "The indigence of the people is a*mighty river, 
which is every year collecting an increase of strength, 
which 1s sweeping away before it every opposing mound, 
and which will issue in a total subversion of order and 
overnment. | . . 

To this physical cause of our distresses must be added 
another purely moral; I mean our education, in which 
reform is so absolutely necessary, that without it all the 
rest amounts to nothing. N 
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© STUDY FOURTEENTH. 


ox EDUCATION: 


460 „ : O what higher object,“ says Plutarch, © could 
%% Numa have directed his attention, than to the 
4 culture of earlier infancy, and to uniformity in the treat- 


« ment of young persons; in the view of preventing the 


46 collision of different manners, and tyrbulency of spirit 
« arising from diversity of nurture? Thus he proposed to 
4% harmonize the minds of men in a state of maturity, 
« from their having been, in childhood, trained in the 
e same habits of order, and cast into the same mould of 
virtue. This, independent of other advantages, greatly 
“ contributed like wise to the support of the laws of H- 
« curgus; for respect to the oath, by which the Spartans 
4 had bound themselves, must have produced a much 
4 more powerful effect, from his having, by early instrue- 
4 tion and nurture, dyed in the wool, if J may use the ex- 
pression, the morals of the young, and made them suck 
« jn, with the milk from their nurse's breast, the love of 
cc his laws and institutions.“ e 
Here is a decision which completely condemns our mode 
of education, by pronouncing the eulogium of that of 
Sparta. I do not hesitate a single moment- to ascribe 
to our modern education the restless, ambitious, spiteful, 
ragmatical, and intolerant, spirit of most Europeans. 
The effects of it are visible in the miseries of the nations. 
It is remarkable, that those, which have been most agitated 
internally and externally, are precisely the nations among 
which our boasted' style of education has flourished the 
most. The truth of this may be ascertained by stepping 
from country to country, from age to age. Politicians 


* Comparison of Numa and Lycurzys." 
| r S 
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have imagined, that they could discern the cause of public 
misfortunes in the different forms of government. But 
Tuskey is quiet, and England is frequently in a state of- 
agitation. All political forms are indifferent to the hap- 
piness of a state, as has been said, provided the people 
are happy. We might have added, and provided the chil- 
dren are so like wise. | | 


P \ 


The philosopher Laloubere, envoy from Louis XIV. to 
Siam, says, in the account which he gives of his mission, 

that the Asiatics laugh-us to scorn, when we boast to them 
of the excellence of the Christian Religion, as contributing 
to the happiness of states. They ask, on reading our his- 
tories, how It is possible that our religion should be so 
humane, while we wage war ten times more frequently, 
than they do? What would they say, then, did they see 
among us our perpetual law-suits, the malicious censori- 
ousness and calumny of our societies, the quarrels of the 
populace, the duels of the better sort, and our animosities 
of every kind, nothing similar to which is to be seen in 
Asia, in Africa, among the Tartars, or among savages, 
on the testimony of missionaries themselves? For my own 
part, I discern the cause of all these general and particular 
disorders in our ambitious education. When a man has 
drunk, from infancy upward, into the cup of ambition, 
the thirst of it cleaves to him all his life long, and it dege- 
nerates into a burning fever at the very feet of the altars. » 

We have observed that there are but two passions in the 
heart of man, love and ambition. Religion, ever con- 
formable to Nature, pronounces a very different decision . 
on the characters of these two passions. JESUS invites 
the communications of the frail Samaritan woman, he 
pardons the adultress, he absolves the female offender who 
bathed his feet with her tears; but he inveighs against the 
ambitious.* | 

Virtue and ambition are absolutely incompatible. The 
glory of ambition is to mount, and that of virtue to de- 
scend. Observe how JESUS CHRIST reprimands his disci- 
ples, when they asked him who should be the first among 
them. He takes a little child, and places him in the midst: 
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not, surely, a child from our schools. Ah! when he re. 
commends to us the humility so suitable to our frail condi. 
tion, it is because he did not consider that power, even 
supreme, was capable of constituting our happiness in this 
world; and it is worthy remark, that he did not confer 
the superiority over the rest on the disciple whom he loved 
most; but, as a reward to the love of him who had been 
faithful unto death, he bequeathed to him, with his 
dying breath, his own mother as a legacy. 

This pretended emulation, instilled into children, ren. 
ders them intolerant, vain glorious, tremblingly alive to 
the slightest censure, or the meanest token of applause, 
from an unknown person. They are trained to ambition, 
we are told, for their good, in order to their prospering 
in the world; but the cupidity natural to the human mind 
is more than sufficient for the attainment of that object. 

The plan of most masters consists, above all, in com- 
posing the exterior of their pupils. They form on the 
same model a multitude of characters, which Nature had 
rendered essentially different. One will have his to be grave 
and stately, as if they were so many little presidents; 
others, and they are the most numerous, wish to make 
theirs alert and lively. One of the great burdens of the 
lesson is, an incessant fillip of, Come on, make haste, 
6“ don't be lazy.” To this impulsion simply I ascribe the 
general giddiness of our youth, and of which the nation isac- 
cused. It is the impatience of the master which, in the 
first instance, produces the precipitancy of the scholars. 
It gfterwards acquires strength in the commerce of the 
world, from the impatience of the women. But, through 
the progress of human life, is not reflection of much 
higher importance than promptitude? How many children 
are destined to fill situations which require seriousness and 
solemnity? Is not reflection the basis of prudence, of 
. temperance, of wisdom, and of most of the other moral 
qualities? For my own part, I have always seen honest 
people abundantly tranquil, and rogues always alert. 

Is not a child influenced by the emulation of the schools 
under the necessity of renouncing it, from the very firs 
Step he makes into the world, if he means to be support- 
able to his equals and to himself? If he proposes to him- 
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gelf no other object but his own adyancement, will he not 
de affficted at the prosperity of another? Will he not, in 
the course of his progress, be liable to have his mind torn 
with the aversions, the jealousies, and the desires, which 
must deprave it, both physically and morally? Do not 
philosophy and religion impose on him the necessity of 
exerting himself every day of his life to eradicate those 


faults of education? The world itself obliges him to mask 


theit hideous aspect. Here is a fine perspective opened to 
human life, in which we are constrained to employ the 
half of our days in destroying, with a thousand painful 
efforts, what had been raising up in the other, with so 
many tears, and so much parade. | 

To what purpose do we employ the tedious and painful 
study of dead languages, and of customs foreign to our 
country? Most of our institutions, with relation to the 
ancients, have a striking resemblance to the paradise of 
the savages of America: those good people imagine that, 
after death, the souls of their compatriots migrate to a 
certain country, where they hunt down the souls of bea- 
vers with the souls of arrows, walking over the soul of 
snow with the soul of rackets, and that they dress the soul 
of their game in the soul of pots. We have in like man- 
ner the images of a Coliseum, where no spectacles are 


exhibited; images of peristyles and public squares, in 


which we are not permitted to. walk; images of antique 
vases, in which it is impossible to put any liquor, but 
which contribute greatly to our look of grandeur and pa- 
triotism. The real Greeks, and the real Romans, would 
believe themselves among us to be in the land of their 
Shades. Happy for us had we borrowed from them vain 
images only, and not naturalized in our country their real 
evils, by transplanting thither the jealousies, the hatreds, 
and the vain emulations which render them miserable, 

It was Charlemagne, we are told, who instituted our 
ce of studies; and some say it was the view of dividing 
his subjects, and of giving them employment. He has 
Succeeded in this to a miracle. Seven years devoted to 
humanity, or classical learning, two to Philosophy, three to 
Theology, — twelve years of languor, of ambition, and of 


self-conceit; without taking into the account the years 
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which well-meaning parents double upon their children, 
to make sure work of it, as they allege. I ask whether, on 
emerging thence, a student is, according to the denomi- 
nation of those respective branches of study, more humane, 
more of a philosopher, ahd believes more in Gop, than an 
honest peasant, who has not been taught to read? What 
good purpose, then, does all this answer to the greatest 
26k of mankind? + What benefit do the majority derive, 
rom this irksome course, on mixing with the world, to- 
ward, perfecting their own intelligence, and even toward 
purity of diction? We have seen, that the classical au- 
thors themselves have borrawed their illumination only 
from Nature, and that those of our own nation, who have 
distinguished themselves the most in literature and in the 
sciences, such as Descartes, Michael Montaigne, F. J. 
Rousseau, and others, have succeeding only by deviating 
from the track which their models pursued, and frequently 
by pursuing the directly opposite path. 1 Fi. 
I acknowledge, at the same time, that it is a fortunate 
circumstance for many children, who haye wicked parents, 
that there are colleges; they are less miserable there than 
in the father's house. The faults of masters, being ex- 
posed to view, are in part/repressed by the fear of public 
censure; but it is not so as to those of their parents. For 
example; the pride of a man of letters is loquacious, and 
sometimes instructive ; that of an ecclesiastic is clothed 
with dissimulation, but flattering ; that of a-man of family 
is lofty, but frank ; that of a clown is insolent, but natu- 
ral: but the pride of a warm tradesman is sullen and stu- 
pid; it is pride at its ease, pride in a night-gown. As the 
Cit. is never contradicted, except it be by his wife, they 
unite their efforts to render their children unhappy, with- 
out so much as suspecting that they do so. Is it credible 
that, in a society, the men of which-all moralists allow 
to be corrupted, in which the citizens maintain their 
ground only by the terror of the law, or by the fear which 
they have of each other, feeble: and defenceless cMildren 
should not be abandoned to the discretion of tyranny? 
Nothing can be conceived so ignorant, and so conceited, 
as the greatest part of tradesmen ; among them it is that 
folly shoots out spreading and profound roots. They form 
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their children to melancholy habits; all that they make 


them learn, up to the Gospel itself, is with the rod over 
their head; they fix them in a sedentary posture all the 
day long, at an age when Nature is prompting them to 
stir about, for the purpose of expanding their form. Be 
good children is the perpetual injunction; and this good- 
ness consists in never moving a limb. 8 


: 


Children rendered miserable in their sports, and in their 


studies, become hypocritical and reserved before their fa- 
thers and mothers. At length, however, they acquire 
stature. One night the daughter puts on her cloke, under 


pretence of going to evening-prayers, but it is to give her 


lover the meeting: by and by her shapes divulge the secret; 
she is driven from her father's house, and comes upon the 
town. Some fine morning the son enlists for a soldier. 
The father and mother are ready to go distracted. We 
spared nothing, say they, to procure them the best of 
education; they had masters of every kind. Fools! you 


forgot the essential point; you forgot to teach them to love 


ou. | | 2 5 ts 
I could demonstrate, by a multitude of examples, that 
the depravation of our most notorious criminals began 
with the cruelty of their education, from Guillery down 
to Desrues., On examining the nest of a bird, we find in 
it not only the nutriments which are most agreeable to the 


young, but, from the softness of the downs with which it 


is lined; from its situation, whereby it is sheltered from 
the cold, from the rain, and from the wind; and from a 
multitude of other precautions, it is easy to discern that 
those who constructed it collected around their brood all 
the intelligence, and all the benevolence, of which they 
were capable. The father, too, sings at a little distance 


from their cradle, prompted rather, as I suppose, by the 


Solicitudes of paternal affection than by those of conjugal 
love; for this last sentiment expires, in most, as soon as 
the process of hatching begins. If we were to examine, 
under the same aspect, the schools of the young of the 


human race, we should have a very indifferent idea of the 


affection of their parents. Rods, whips, stripes, cries, 
tears, are the first lessons given to human life: we have 
here and there, it is true, a glimpse of reward, amidst so 
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many chastisements; but, symbolical of what awaits them 
in society, the pain is real, and the pleasure only imaginary, 
It is worthy remark, that, of all the species of sensible 
| beings, the human species is the only one whose young are 
brought up and instructed by dint of blows. I would not 
wish for any other proof of an original depravation of 
mankind. The European brood, in this respect, surpasses 
all the nations of the globe, as they likewise do in wick- 
edness. We have already observed, on the testimony of 
missionaries themselves, with what gentleness savages rear 
their children, and what affection the children bear to 
their parents in return. OR 

The Arabs extend their humanity to the very horses; 
they never beat them; they manage them by means of 
kindness and caresses, and render them so docile, that 
there are no animals of the kind, in the whole world, 

. to be compared with them in beauty and in goodness, 
They do not fix them to a stake in the fields, but suffer 
them to pasture at large around their habitation, to which 
they come running the moment that they hear the sound 
of the master's voice. Those tractable animals resort at 
night to their tents, and lie down in the midst of the chil- 
dren, without ever hurting them in the slightest degree. 
If the rider happens to fall while conrsing, his horse 
stands still instantly, and never stirs till he has mounted 
again. These people, by means of the irresistible influ- 
ence of a mild education, have acquired the art of render- 
ing their horses the first coursers of the universe. 

It is impossible to read, without being melted into tears, 
what 1s related on this subject by the virtuous Consul 
d Hervieux, in his journey to Mount Lebanon. The 
whole stock of a poor Arabian of the Desert consisted of 
a most beautiful mare. The French Consul at Said offered 
to purchase her, with an intention to send her to his 
master Louis XIV. The Arab, pressed by want, hesitated 
a long time; but at length consented, on condition of re- 
ceiving a very considerable sum, which he named. The 
Consul, not daring, „ ithout instructions, to give so high 
a price, wrote to Versailles for permission to close the 
bargain on the terms stipulated. Louis XIV. gave orders 

to pay the money. The Consul immediately sent notice 
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to the Arab, who soon after made his appearance, mounted 
on his magnificent courser, and the gold which he had 
demanded was paid down to him. The Arab, covered 
with a miserable rug, dismounts, looks at the money; 
then, turning his eyes to the mare, he sighs, and thus 


accosts her: * To whom am I going to yield thee up? 


« To Europeans, who will tie thee close, who will beat 
« thee, who will render thee miserable: return with me, 
« my beauty, my darling, my jewel! and rejoice the hearts 
« of my children!” As he pronounced these words, he 
sprung upon her back, and scampered off toward the De- 
sert. i | bs ? 


; 


If with us fathers beat their children, it is because 
they love them not; if they send them abroad to nurse, 
as soon as they come into the world, it is because they 
love them not; if they place them, as soon as they have 


acquired a little growth, in boarding-schools and colleges, 
it is because they-love them not ; if they procure for them 
Situations out of their state or their province, it is because 
they love them not; if they keep them at a distance from 
themselves, at every epoch of life, it must undoubtedly 
be because they look upon them as their heirs. 

This parental apathy is to be imputed to the disor- 
derly state of our manners, which has stifled among us 
all the sentiments of nature. Among the ancients, and 
even among the savages, the perspective of social life pre- 
sented to them a series of employments, from infancy up 
toold age, which, among them, was the era of the higher 
magistracies, and of the priesthood. The hopes of their 
religion, at that period, interposed to terminate an honour- 
able career, and concluded with rendering the plan of their 
life conformable to that of Nature. Thus it was that 
they always kept up, in the soul of their citizens, that per- 
spective of infinity which is so natural to the heart of 
man. But venality and debauched manners having sub- 
verted among us the order of Nature, the only age of hu- 
man existence which has preserved its rights is that of 
youth and love. This is the epoch to which all the citi- 
zens direct their thoughts. Among the ancients, the aged 


bare rule; but with us, the young people assume the go- 


vernment. The old are constrained to retire from all 
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public employment. Their dear children then: pay then 


back the fruits of the education which they had received 
Hence, therefore, it comes to pass, that a father and 
mother, restricting with us the epoch of their felicity to the 


. middle period of life, cannot without uneasiness behold | 


their children approaching toward it, just in proportion 
as they themselves are withdrawing from it. As their 
faith is almost or altogether extinguished, religion admi- 
nisters to them no consolation. They behold nothing but 
death closing their perspective; this point of view ren- 
ders them sullen, harsh, and frequently cruel. This is 
the reason that with us parents do not love their children, 
and that our old people affect so many trivolous tastes, to 
bring themselves nearer to a generation which is repelling 
Another consequence of the same state of manners is, 
that we have nothing of the spirit of patriotism among us; 
the ancients, on the contrary, had a great deal of it : they 

proposed to themselves a noble recompence in the present, 
but one still much more noble in the future. 

See to what our studies and our patriotism are leading 
us: if posterity is taken up with the ancients, it is be- 
cause the ancients laboured for posterity, but if we do no- 
thing for ours, assuredly they will pay no attention to us: 
they will talk incessantly as we do, about the Greeks and 
Romans, without wasting a single thought upon their fathers. 

Instead of falling into. raptures over Greek and Roman 
medallions, half devoured by the teeth of time, would it 
not be fully as agreeable, and much more useful, to direct 
our views and employ our conjectures on the subject of 
our fresh, lively, plump children, and to try to discover 
in their several inclinations, who are to be the future co- 
operators in the service of their country? Those who, in 
their childish sports, are fond of building, will one day 

rear her monuments. Among those who take delight in 
managing their boyish skirmishes, will be formed the 
Epami nondases and the Scipios of future times. Those who 
are seated upon the grass, the calm spectators of the sports 
of their companions, will, jn due time, become excellent 
magistrates and philosophers, the complete masters of their 
own passions. Those who, in their restless course, love 
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to withdraw from the rest, will be noted travellers and 
founders of colonies, who shall carry the manners and the 
language of France to the savages of America, or into 
the interior of Africa itself. 5 = 5 
If we are kind to our children, they will bless our 
memory: they will transmit unaltered our customs, 
fashions, education, government, and every thing that 
awakens the recollection of us, to the very latest poste- 
rity: we shall be to them beneficent deities, who have 
wrought their deliverance from Gothic barbarism. We 
should gratify the innate taste of infinity still better, by 
launching our thoughts into a futurity of two thousand 


"SS; 
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years, than into a retrospect of the same distance. This 
manner of viewing, more conformable to our divine na- 


ture, would fix our benevolence on sensible objects which 
do exist, and which still are to exist. We should secure 
to ourselves, as a support to an old age of sadness and 
neglect, the gratitude of the generation which is advancing 
to replace us; and, by providing for their happiness and 
our own, we should combine all the means in our power 
toward promoting the good of our country. | 
In order to contribute my little mite toward so blessed 
a revolution, I shall hazard a few hasty ideas. I pro- 
ceed on the supposition then, that I am empowered to 
employ usefully a part of the twelve years which our young 
people waste at schools and colleges. I redyce the whole 
time of their education to three epochs, consisting of three 
years each, The first should commence at the age of 
Seven years, as among the Lacedemonians, and even ear- 
lier: a child is susceptible of a patriotic education as soon 
as he is able to speak and walk. The second should begin 
with the period of adolescence, and the third end with it, 
toward the age of sixteen, an age when a young man may 
begin to be useful to his country, and to assume a profession. 


I would begin with disposing, in a central situation, in 
Paris, a magnificent edifice, constructed internally in 


form of a circular amphitheatre, divided into ascending 
rows. The masters, to be entrusted with the charge of 


the national education, should be stationed below in the 

centre; and above I would have several rows of galleries, 

in order to multiply places for the auditors. On the out- 
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side and quite round the building, I would have wide por. 
ticos, story above story, for the reception and accommo- 
dation of the people. On a pediment, over the grand en- 
trance, these words might be inscribed: _ | 


NATIONAL SCHOOLS. 
' Pos 3 
I have no need to mention, that, as the children pass 
three years in each epoch of their education, one of these 
edifices would be requisite for the instruction of the gene- 
ration of the year, which restricts to nine the number of 
monuments destined to the. general education of the capital, 
Round each of these amphitheatres there should be a. 
great park, stored with the plants and trees of the country, 
scattered about without artificial arrangement, as in the 
fields and woods. We should there behold the primrose 
and violet shining around the root of the oak; the apple 
and pear tree blended with the elm and the beech. The 
bowers of innocence should be no less interesting than the 
tombs of virtue. 9 1 
If I have expressed a wish to have monuments raised 
to the glory of those by whom our climate has been en- 
riched with exotic plants, it is not that I prefer these to 
the plants of our own country, but it is in the view of ren- 
dering to the memory of those citizens a part of the gra- 
titude which we owe to Nature. Besides, the most com- 
mon plants in our plains, independent of their utility, are 
those which recall to us the most agreeable sensations: 
they do not transport us beyond seas, as foreign plants do, 
but recall us home, and restore us to ourselves. The fea- 
ther'd sphere of the dandelion brings to my recollection 
the places where, seated on the grass with children of my 
own age, we endeavoured to sweep off, by one whiff of 
breath, all its plumage, without leaving one single tuft 
behind. Fortune, in like manner, has blown upon us, 
and has scattered abroad our downy-pinioned circles over 
the face of the whole earth. I call to remembrance, on 
seeing certain gramineous plants in the ear, the happy age 
when we conjugated, on their alternate ramifications, the 
different tenses and moods of the verb aimer (to love.) We 
trembled at hearing our companions finish, after all the 
various inflexions, with je ne vous aime plus, (I no longer 
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love you.) The finest flowers are not always those for 


which we conceive the highest affection. The moral sen- 


timent determines, at the long run, all our physical tastes. 
The plants which seem to me the most unfortunate, are at 
this day those which awaken in me the most lively in- 
terest. I frequently fix my attention on a blade of grass 
at the top of an old wall, or on a scabious, tossed about 
by the winds in the middle of a plain. Oftener than once, 
at sight, in a foreign land, of an apple-tree without flowers 
and without fruit, have I exclaimed: ' * Ah! why has 
„Fortune denied to thee, as she has done to me, a little 
© earth in thy native land?“ X 

The plants of our country recall the idea of it to us, 
wherever we may be, in a manner still more affecting 
than its monuments. I would spare no cost therefore, 
to collect them around the children of the. nation. I 
would make their school a spot charming as their tender 
age, that, when the injustice of their patrons, of their 
friends, of their relations, of fortune, may have crushed 
to pieces in their hearts all the ties of country, the place 
in which their childhood had enjoyed felicity might be 
still their Capitol; I would decorate it with pictures. 

I could wish to have children distinguished by interest- 
ing names. A lad fathers himself upon his name : if it 
inclines toward any vice, or if it furnishes matter for ridi- 
cule, as many of ours do, his mind takes a bias from it. 


Bayle remarks, that a certain Inquisitor named TorRE- 


CREMADA, or the Burnt-Tower, had, in his life-time, 
condemned I know not how many heretics to the flames. 
A Cordelier, of the name of FEeu-ARDENT, (Ardent- 
Flame, ) is said to have done as much. There is a farther 
absurdity in giving children, destined to peaceful occupa- 
tions, turbulent and ambitious names, such as those of 
Alexander and Cæsur. It is still more dangerous to give 
them ridiculous names. I have seen poor boys so tor- 
mented on this account by their companions, and even 
by their own parents, from the silly circumstance of a 
baptismal name, which implied some idea of simplicity 
and good nature, that they insensibly acquired from it an 
opposite character of malignity and ferociousness. In- 
stances of this are numerous. Two of our most satirical 
DD 3 
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writers, in theology and poesy, were nawied;-ithe dns 


BLaisE Pascal, and the other Col ix Boikau. Colin im. 
plies nothing sarcastic, said his father. The one word 
infused the spirit of sarcasm into him. The audacious 

bar of James CLEMENT took its birth, perhaps, from 
some jest that passed upon his name. 

Goyernment, therefore, ought to interpose in the bu- 
siness of giving names to children, as they have an influ- 
ence so tremendous on the characters of the citizens. 1 
could wish, likewise, that to their baptismal name might 
be added a surname of some family, rendered illustrious 
by virtue, as the Romans did; this species of adoption 
would attach the little to the great, and the great to the 
little. There were, at Rome, Scipios without number, in 
plebeian families. We might revive, in like manner, 
among our commonalty, the names of our illustrious fa- 
milies, such as the ee the ee the Montausiers, 
and the like. 

I would not make use, in this eber, of noisy bells, 
to announce the different exercises, but of the sound 
of flutes, hautboys, and bag-pipes. Every thing they 
learned should be versified and set to music. The influ- 
ence of these two arts united is beyond all conception. 


If music and poetry had power at Sparta“ to recall cor- 


rupted men to the practice of virtue, and afterwards to 
govern them, what influence would they not have over our 
children in the age of innocence ? 

These arrangements being made for our nen, the 
first branch of their education should be religion. I would 
begin with talking to them about Gop, in the view of 
engaging them to fear and love him, but to fear him with- 
out making him an object of terror to them. Terrify- 
ing views of Gop generate superstition, and inspire hor- 
rible apprehensions of priests and of death. The first pre- 
cept of religion is to love Gap. Love, and do what you 
ill, was the saying of a Saint. We are enjoined by re- 
ligion to love him above all things. We are encouraged 
to address ourselves to him as to a father. Do we not 
convey to the youngest children sentiments of fear and 


* Pluiarch's Life of Lycurgus. 
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aversion for metaphysical objects which have no exis- 
tence? Wherefore should they not be inspired with con- 
fidence and love for the Being Who fills universal Nature 
with his beneficence ? Children have not the ideas of GoD 
such as are taught by systems of theology and philosophy, 
but they are perfectly capable of having the sentiment of 
him, which, as we have seen, is the reason of Nature. 


This very sentiment has been exalted among them, during 
the time of the Crusades, io such a height of fervor, as 


to induce multitudes of them to assume the cross for the 
conquest of the Holy Land. Would to God I had pre- 
served the sentiment of the existence of the Supreme Being, 
and his principal attributes, as pure as I had it in my ear- 
liest years! It is the heart e still more than the understand- 
ing that religion demands. And which heart, I beseech 
you, is most filled with the DEI T, and the most agreea- 
ble in his sight? that of the child who, elevated with the 
Sentiment of him, raises his innocent hands to heaven, as 
he stammers out his prayer, or of the schoolman who pre- 
tends to explain his nature. 5 

It is very easy to communicate to children ideas of Gop 
and of virtue. The daisies springing up among the grass, 
the fruits suspended on the trees of their enclosure, should 


be their first lessons in theology, and their first exercises 


of abstinence and obedience to the laws: their minds 
might be fixed on the principal object of religion, by the 
pure and simple recitation of the life of JesUs CHRIST 
in the Gospel. They would learn in their creed all that 
they can know of the nature of Gop, and in the Pater 
Nocter every thing that they can ask of him. 

It is worthy of remark, that, of all the sacred books, 
there is no one which children take in with so much faci- 
lity as the gospel. It would be proper to habituate them 
by times, in a particular manner, to perform the actions 
which are there enjoined, without vain glory, and with- 
out any respect to human observation or applause. They 
onght to- be trained up, therefore, in the habit of prevent- 
ing each other in acts of friendship, in mutual deference, 
and in good offices of every kind. | 

All the children of citizens should be admitted into this 
national school, without making a single exception. I 
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would insist only on the most perfect Cleanliness, were 
they, in other respects, dressed but in patches sewed toge- 


ther. There you might see the child of a man of quality, 


attended by his governor,, arrive in an equipage, and take 


his place by the side of a peasant's child, leaning on his 
little stick, dressed in canvas, in the very middle of winter, 


and carrying, in a satchel, his little books, and his slice of 
brown bread, for the provision of the whole day. Thus 
they would both learn to know each other, before they 
came to be separated for ever. The child of the rich man 
would be instructed to impart of his superfluity to him 
who is frequently destined to support the affluent out of his 
own necessary pittance. These children, of all ranks, 
crowned with flowers, and distributed into choirs, would 
assist in our public processions. Their age, their order, 
their songs, and their innocence, would present, in these, 
a spectacle more august than the lackeys of the Great bear- 
ing the coats of arms of their masters pasted to wax tapers, 
and, beyond all contradiction, much more affecting than 


the hedges of soldiers and bayonets with which, on such 


occasions, a God of Peace is encompassed. 

In this school children might be taught to read and 
cipher. Ingenious men have, for this effect, contrived 
boards, and methods simple, prompt, and agreeable; but 
schoolmasters have been at great pains to render them use- 
less, because they destroyed their empire, and made edu- 
cation proceed faster than was consistent with their emo- 
lument. If you wish children to learn quickly to read, 
put a sugar- plumb ovef each of their letters; they will 
soon have their alphabet by heart; and if you multiply or 
diminish the number of them, they will soon become 


arithmeticians. However that may be, they shall have 


profited wonderfully in this school of their country, should 
they leave it without having learned to read, write, and 
cipher; but deeply penetrated with this one truth, that to 
read, write, and cipher, and all the sciences in the world, 
are mere nothings; but that to be sincere, good, obliging, 
to love Gop and man, is the only science worthy the 
human heart. | 


At the second era of education, which I suppose to be 


about the age of from ten to twelve, when their intel- 


4⁰9 


jectual powers restlessly stir, and press forward, to the 
imitation of every thing that they see done by others, I 
would have them instructed in the means which men em- 
ploy in making provision for the wants of society. I 
would not pretend to teach them the five hundred and 
thirty arts and handicrafts which are carried on at Paris, 
but those only which are subservient to the first necessities 
of human life; such as agriculture, the different processes 
employed in making bread, the arts which, in the pride of 
our arts, we denominate mechanical, such as those of 
spinning ry and hemp, of weaving these into cloth, and 
that of building houses. To these I would join the ele- 
ments of the natural sciences, In which those various 
handicrafts originated, the elements of geometry, and the 
experiments of natural philosophy, which have invented 
nothing in this respect, but which explain their processes 
with much pomp. and parade. 

I é would, likewise, have them made acquainted with 
the liberal arts, such as those of drawing, of architecture, 
of fortification, not in the view of making painters of 
them, or architects, or engineers, but to shew them in 
what manner their habitation is constructed, and how their 
country is defended. I would make them observe, as an 
antidote to the vanity which the sciences inspire, that 
man, amidst such a variety of arts and operations, has 
imagined no one thing; that he has imitated, in all his 
productions, either the skill of the animal creation, or the 
operations of Nature; that his industry is a testimony of 
the misery to which he is condemned, whereby he is laid 
under the necessity of maintaining an incessant conflict 
against the elements, against hunger and thirst, against his 
fellow-men, and, what is most difficult of all, against him- 
self. I would make them sensible of these relations of 
the truths of religion with those of Nature; and I would 
thus dispose them to love the class of useful men who 
are continually providing for their wants. 

I would always .endeavour, in the course of this edu- 
cation, to make the exercises of the body go hand in hand 
with those of the mind. Accordingly, while they were 
acquiring the knowledge of the useful arts, I would have 
them taught Latin. I would not teach it them metaphy- 
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7 410 
sically and grammatically, as in our colleges, and which 
is forgotten much faster than it was attained, but they 
Should learn it practically. Thus it is that the Polish 
peasantry acquire it, who speak it fluently all their life- 
time, though they have never been at college. I am well 


assured, that two years, at most, are sufficient for the chil. 


dren of the national school to learn the Latin by practice, 


especially if, in the lectures which they attended, extracts 
were given from the lives of great men, French and Ro- 


man, written in good Latin, and afterwards well ex- 
plained. | 1% | * 
In the third period of education, nearly about the, age 
when the passions begin to take flight, I would shew, to 
ingenuous youth, the pure and gentle language of them in 
the Eclogues and Georgics of Virgil; the philosophy of 
them in some of the odes of Horace; and pictures of their 
corruption, taken from Tacitus and Suetonius. I would 
finish the painting of the hideous excesses into which they 
plunge mankind, by exhibiting passages from some histo- 
rian of the lower empire. I would make them remark 
how talents, taste, knowledge, and eloquence, sink at 
once among the ancients, together with manners and vir- 


tue. I would he very careful not to fatigue my pupils with 


reading of this sort; I would point out to them only the 


more poignant passages, in order to excite in them a de- 


Sire to know the rest. My aim should be, not to lead 
them through a course of Virgil, of Horace, and of Tacitus, 


but a real course of classical learning, by uniting in their 


studies whatever men of genius have considered as best 


adapted to the perfecting of human nature. 

J would likewise have them practically instructed in 
the knowledge of the Greek tongue, which is on the point 
of going into total disuse among us. I would make them 


acquainted with Homer, principium saptentie & fons, (the 
original source of wisdom,) as Horace with perfect pro- 
priety calls him; with Herodotus, the father of history; 
with some maxims from the sublime book of Marcus 
Aurelius. I would endeavour to make them sensible how, 
at all times, talents, virtues, great men, and states, flou- 
rished together, with confidence in the Divine Providence. 
But, in order to communicate greater weight to these 


411 
eternal truths, I would intermingle with them the en- 


chanting studies of Nature, of which they had hitherto 


seen only some faint sketches in the greatest writers. 

Il would make them remark the disposition of this globe, 
suspended, in a most incomprehensible manner, upon no- 
thing, with an infinite number of different nations in 
motion over its solid and over its liquid surface. I 
would point out to them, in each climate, the principal 


plants which are useful to human life; the animals Which 
stand related to those plants, and to their soil, without 


extending farther. I would then shew them the human 
race, who alone, of all sensible beings, are universally dis- 
persed, mutually to assist each other, and to gather at once 
all the productions of Nature. I would let them see that 
the interests of princes are not different from those of other 
men; and that those of every nation are the same with the 
interests of their princes. 1 would speak of the different 
laws by which the nations are governed; I would lead 
them to an acquaintance with those of their own country, 
of which most of our citizens are entirely ignorant. I 
would give them an idea of the principal religions which 


divide the earth; and I would demonstrate to them, how 


highly preferable christianity is to all the political laws 
and to all the religions of the world, because it alone aims 
at the felicity of the whole human race. I would make 
them sensible that it is the christan religion which pre- 
vents the different ranks of society from dashing them- 
selves to pieces by mutual collision, and which gives them 
equal powers of bearing yp under the pressure unequal 
weights. From these sublime considerations, the love 
of their country would be kindled in youthful hearts, and 
would acquire increasing ardour from the spectacle of her 
very calamities. | 

[ would intermix these affecting speculations with exer- 
eises, useful, agreeable, and adapted to the vivacity of 
their time of life. I would have them taught to swim, 
not so much by way of security from danger, in the event 
of suffering shipwreck, as in the view of assisting persons 
_ who may happen to be in that dreadful situation. 

In the beautiful season of the year when the corn is 
rcaped, about the beginning of September, I would lead 
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them out into the country, embodied under various stand. 
ards. I would present them with the image of war, ] 
would make them lie on the grass, under the shade of 
forests : there they would themselves prepare their own 
victuals; they should learn to attack and to defenq; a post, 
to cross a river by swimming; they should learn the use 
of fire- arms, and, at the same time, to practice the evolu- 
tions borrowed from the tactics of the Greeks, who are 
our masters in every branch of knowledge. I would bring 
into disrepute, by means of these military exercises, the 
taste for 3 which renders the soldiery formidable 
only to citizens, an art both useless and hurtful. 

The season of youth would glide away agreeably and 
usefully, amidst such a number of employments. The 
mind and the body would expand at one and the same 
time. The natural talents, frequently unknown in most 
men, would manifest themselves at sight of the different 
objects which might be presented to them. More than 
one Achilles would feel his blood all on fire on beholding a 
sword: more than one Jaucanson, at the aspect of A piece 
of machinery, would begin to meditate on the means of 
organizing wood or brass. | 

The attainment of all this various knowledge, I shall 
be told, will require a very considerable quantity of time: 
but if we take into consideration that which is squandered 
away in our colleges, in the tiresome repetitions of lessons; 
in the grammatical decompositions and explications of the 
Latin tongue, which do not communicate to the scholar $0 
much as facility in speaking it; and in the dangerous 
competitions of a vain ambition, it is impossible not to 
admit that we have been proposing to make a much 
better use of it. The scholars every day scribble over 
in them as much paper as so many attorneys, so much 
the more unprofitably, that, thanks to the printing of 
books, the versions, or themes, which they copy, they 
have no occasion for all this irksome labour. 

In the national schools, every thing would go on after 
the academic manner of the Greek philosophers. The 
pupils should there pursue their studies, sometimes stand- 
ing, sometimes in the fields, at other times in the amphi- 
theatre, or in the park which surrounded it. There would 
be no occasion for either pen, paper, or ink; every one 


1 
would bring with him the only classical book which might 


contain the subject of the lesson. I have had frequent 
experience that we forget what we commit to writing; 
that which I have conveyed to paper I discharge from my 
memory, and very soon from my recollective faculty. —L 


have become sensible of this with respect to complete 


works which I had fairly transcribed, and which appeared 
to me afterward as strange as if they had been the produc- 
tion of a different hand from my own. This Joes not 
take place with regard to the impressions which the con- 


versation of another leaves upon our mind, especially if 


it be accompanied with striking circumstances. The tone 
of voice, the gesture, the respect due to' the orator, the 
reflections of the company, - concur in engraving on the 
memory the words of a discourse much better than wri- 
ting does. | + | 


The heads of our young people should not be oppressed 


in the national schools with an unprofitable and prat- 
ling science. Sometimes they should defend among them- 
selyes the cause of a citizen; sometimes they should de- 
liver their opinion respecting a public event. They should 
pursue the process of an art through its whole course; their 
eloquence would be a real eloquence, and their knowledge 
real knowledge. They should employ their minds on no 
abstruse science, in no useless research, which is usually 
the fruit of pride. In the studies which I propose, every 
thing should bring us back to society, to concord, to reli- 
gion, and to Nature. 17 

I have no need to suggest, that these several schools 


Should be decorated correspondently to their use, and that 


the exterior of them all should serve as walking places and 
asylums to the people, especially during the long and 
gloomy days of winter. There they should every day be- 
hold spectacles more proper to inspire them with vir- 
tous sentiments, and with the love of their country, I 
do not say than those of the Boulevards, or than the dances 
of Vauxhall, but even than the tragedies of Corneille. 
There should be among those young people, no such 
thing as reward, or punishment, or emulation, and con- 
sequently no envy. The only punishment there inflicted 
Should be, to banish from the assemby the person wha 
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should disturb it, and even that only for a time proper. 
tioned to the fault of the offender; and withall, this should 
rather be an act of justice than a punishment ; for I would 
have no manner of shame to attach to that exile. But, if 
you wish to form an idea of such an assembly, conceive, 
instead of our young collegians, . pensive, jealous, 


trembling about the fate of their unfortunate compositions, 
a multitude of young persons, gay, content, attracted by 


pleasure to vast circular halls, in which are erected, here 


and there, the statues of the illustrious men of antiquity, 
and of their own country: behold them all attentive to the 
master's lessons, assisting each other in comprehending 
them, in retaining them, and in reply ing to his unexpected 


questions. One tacitly suggests an answer to his neigh- 


bour; another makes an excuse for the negligence of his 
absent comrade. „ | | 

+ Represent to yourself the rapid progress of studies elu- 
cidated by- intelligent masters, and drunk in by pupils who 
are mutually assisting each other in fixing the impression 
of them. Figure to yourself Science spreading among 
them, as the flame in a pile, all the pieces of which are 
nicely adjusted, communicating from one to another, till the 
Whole becomes one blaze. Observe among them, instead 
of a vain emulation, union, benevolence, friendship, for 
an answer seasonably suggested, for an apology made in 
behalf of one absent, by his comrades, and other little ser- 


- vices rendered and repaid. The recollection of those early 


intimacies will farther unite them in the world, notwith- 
Standing the prejudices of their various conditions. 
At this tender age it is that gratitude and resentment be- 


come engraved, for the rest of life, as indelibly as the ele- 


ments of science and of religion. It is not so in our col- 
leges, where every scholar attempts to supplant his neigh- 


bour. Before we could pretend to establish these national 
schools, we must have men formed to preside in them. 


would not have them chosen from among those who are 
most powerfully recommended. The more recommenda- 
tions they might have, the more would they be given to 
intrigue, and, consequently, the less would be their vit- 
tue. The enquiry made concerning them ought not to be, 


| a: 

Is hea wit, a bright man, a philosopher ? But, is he fond 
of children? Does he frequent the unfortunate rather than 
the great? Is he a man of sensibility ? Does he possess 
virtue? I could wish to change the appellation of master 
and doctor, as harsh and lofty. I would have their titles 
to import the friends of childhood, the fathers of the coun- 
try; and these I would have expressed by beautiful Greek 
names, in order to unite to the respect due to their func- 
tions the mysteriousness of their titles. A titled magis- 
trate Should preside every day in each school. It would be 
very becoming, that the magistrates should cause to be 
trained up, under their own eyes, to justice, and to the 
laws, the children whom they are one day to judge and to 

overn as men. Children like wise are citizens in miniature. 
This sublime duty should have no revenue annexed to it, 
and the only honour that could possibly be claimed should 
be that of presiding. „ 5 

Would to Gop it were in my power to conciliate the 

education 'of women to that of men, as at Sparta! But 
our manners forbid it. I do not believe, however, that 
there could be any great inconveniency in associating, in 
early life, the children of both sexes: their society com- 
municates mutual grace ; besides, the first elements of 
civil life, of religion, and of virtue, are the same for the 
one and for the other. This first epoch excepted, young 
women should learn nothing of what men vught to know; 
not that they are to remain always in ignorance of it, but 
that they may receive instruction with increased pleasure, 
and one day find teachers in. their lovers. There is this 
moral difference between man and woman, that the man 
owes himself to his country, and the woman is devoted to 
the felicity of one man alone. A young woman will never 
attain this end, but by acquiring a relish for the employ- » 
ments suitable to her sex. To no purpose would you give 
her a complete course of the sciences, and make her a 
theologian or a philosopher: a husband does not love to 
find either a rival or an instructor in his wife. Books and 
masters, with us, blight betimes, in a young female, virgin 
ignorance, that flower of the soul, which a lover takes ; 


uch delight in gathering. They rob a husband of the most 
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delicious charm of their union, of those inter-communi. 
cations of amorous science and native ignorance, $0 pro- 
per for filling up the long days of married life. They des. 
troy those contrasts of character which Nature has established 
between the two sexes, in order to produce the most lovely 


of harmonies. It should be, then, by the side of her mo- 
ther, of her father, of her brothers and sisters, that a 


young woman ougght to derive instruction respecting her 
future duties of mother and wife. In her father's house it 


is that she ought to learn a multitude of domestic arts, at 
this day unknown to our highly bred dames. 

I could wish that our young people might have it in their 
power to cultivate the sentiment of love, in the midst of 
their labours, as Jacob did: no matter at what age, as soon 
as we are capable of feeling, we are capable of loving. 
Honourable love suspends pain, banishes langour, saves 
from prostitution, from the errors and restlessness of celi- 


| bacy ; it fills life with a thousand delicious perspectives, by 


displaying, in futurity, the most desirable of unions ; it 
augments.in the heart of two youthful lovers a relish for 
Study, and a taste for domestic employments. What plea- 
sure must it afford a young man, transported with the sci- 
ence which he has derived from his masters, to repeat the 


lessons of it to the fair one whom he loves! What delight 


to a young and timid female, to see herself distinguished 
amidst her companions, and to hear the value and the 


graces of her little skill and industry exalted by the tongue 
of her lover. TY | 12 85 


A young man, destined one day to repress, on the tri- 


bunal, the injustice of men, is enchantedt amidst the la- 
byrinths of law, to behold his mistress embroidering for 


him the flowers which are to decorate the asylum of theit 
union, and to present him with an image of the beauties 
of Nature, of which the gloomy honours of his station 
are going to deprive him for life. Another, devoted to 


conduct the flame of war to the ends of the earth, attaches 


himself to the gentle spirit of his female friend, and flatters 
himself with the thought that the mischief which he may 
do to mankind shall be repaired by the blessings Which 
she bestows on the miserable. Friendships multiply in 
families; of the friend to the brother who introduces him, 
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and of the brother to the sister; the kindred are mutually 
attracted ; the young folks form their manners; and the 


happy perspectives which their union discloses cherish in 
them the love of their several duties, and of virtue. Who 


knows but those unconstrained choices, those pure and 
tender ties, may fix that roving \ ob which, some have 
supposed natural to women? They would respect the 


bands which they themselves had formed. If, having be- 


come wives, they aim at pleasing every body, it is perhaps, 
because, when they were single, they were not permitted 


* 


to be in love with one. | 


If there is room to hope for a happy revolution in our 


country, it is to be effected only by calling back the wo- 
men to domestic manners. Whatever satire may have been 
levelled against them, they are less culpable than the men. 
They are chargeable with hardly any vices, except those 
which they receive from us; and we have a great many 
from which they are free. As to those which are peculiar 
to themselves, it may be affirmed, that they have retarded 


our ruin by balancing the vices of our political constitu- 


tion. It is impossible to imagine what must have become 
of a state of society abandoned to all the absurdities of 
our education, to all the prejudices of our various condi- 
tions, and to the ambitions of each contending party, had 
not the women crossed us upon the road. | 

The women, thrown out of their natural state by our 
unjust manners, turn every thing upside down, laugh at 
every thing, destroy every thing, the great fortunes, the 


pretensions of pride, and the prejudices of opinion. Wo- 


men have only one passion, which is love, and this passion 
has only one object; whereas men refer every thing to 
ambition, which has thousands. Whatever be the irregu- 
larities of women, they are always nearer to Nature than 
we are, because their ruling passion- is incessantly impel- 
ling them in that direction, whereas ours, on the contrary, 
is betraying us into endless deviations. A provincial, and 
even a Parisian, tradesman hardly behaves with kindness 
to his children, when they are somewhat grown up; but 
he bends with profound reverence before those of strangers, 


provided they are rich, or of high quality: his wife, on 


the contrary, is regulated in her behaviour to them by 
1 E | 
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their figure. If they are homely, she neglects them; but 


she will caress a peasant's child, if it is beautiful; he 
will pay more respect to a low-born man with gray hairs, 
and a venerable head, than to a' counsellor without 4 
beard. Women attend only to the advantages Which are 
the gift of Nature, and men only to those of fortune, 
In all countries where the empire of virtue is at an end, 
women are most miterable,” They were formerly ex 
ceedingly happy in the virtuous republics of Greece and of 
Italy: there they decided the fate of states: at this day, 
reduced to the condition of slaves, in those very Count 
the Fee part of them are under e of sub- 
mitting to prostitution for the sake of a livelihood. Ours 
oughr not to despair of us. They possess over man an 
empire absolutely inalienable; we know them only under 
the appellation of the sex, to, which we have given the 
epithet of fair by way of excellence. But how many 
other descriptive epithets, still more interesting, might be 
added to this, sjich as those of nutritive, consolatory! 
They receive us on our entrance into life, and they close 
our eyes when we die. It is not to beauty, but to reli. 
gion, that our women are indebted for the greatest part of 


their influence ; the same Frenchman, who in Paris sigbs 


at the feet of his mistress, holds her in fetters, and under 
the discipline of the whip, in St. Domingo. Our religion 
alone, of all, contemplates the Fon wal nog in the order 
Nature: it is the only religion on the face of the earth 
which presents woman to man as a companion; every 
other abandons her to him as a slave. To religion alone 
do our women owe the liberty which they enjoy in Eu- 
rope; and from the liberty of the women it is that the li- 
berty of nations has flowed, accompanied with the pro- 
SCription of a multitude of inhuman usages, which have 
been diffused over all the other parts of the world, such as 
Slavery, seraglios, and eunuchs. O charming sex! it is 
in your virtue that your power consists.—Save your 
country, by recalling to the love of domestic manners 
your lovers and your husbands, from a display of your 
gentle occupations. You would restore society at large to 
2 sense of duty, if each of you bring back one single 


man to the order of Nature. 
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Say ß ĩèͤ aA, a e 1 
HAVE presented, from the beginning of this Work, 
che different paths of Nature which I proposed to pur- 
sue, on purpose to form to myself an idea of the order 
which governs the world. I brought forward, in the first 
place, the objections which have in all ages been raised 
against a Providence; I have exhibited them as applied to 
the several kingdoms of Nature, one after another; which 
furnighed me with an opportunity, in refuting them, of 
displaying views entirely new, respectir 


over the ocean; the position of islands to the confluence 
of its currents, or. of those of rivers; the constant supply 
of fuel to volcanos, to the bitumenous deposits on its 
shores; the currents of the sea, and the movements of the 
tides, to the alternate effusions of the polar ices. 

In the next place, I have refuted, in order, the other 
objections raised on thè subject of the vegetable and animal 
kingdoms, by demonstrating, that these kingdoms were 


no more governed by mechanical laws than the fossil king- 


dom is. I have farther demonstrated, that the greatest 


part of the ills which oppress the human race is to be 


ascribed to the defects of our political institutions, and not 
to those of Nature; that man is the only being who is 
abandoned to his own Providence, as a punishment for 
some original transgression; but that the same DEITV, 
who had given him up to the direction of his own intelli- 
gence, still watched over his destination; that he caused 


to recoil on the governors of the nations the miseries with 


which they overwhelm the little and the weak; and I have 


demonstrated the action of a divine Providence from the 
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ecting the disposition 
and the use of the different parts of this globe: I have, 
accordingly, referred the direction of the chains of moun- 
tains, on the continents, to the regular winds which blow 
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very calamities of the human race. Such is the subject of 
my first part. | | | | | 
In the opening of my second, I have attacked the prin. 


Ciples of our sdiences, by evincing, that they mislead us, 


either by the boldness of those same principles, from 


whence they would soar up to the nature of the elements 


which elude their grasp, or by the insufficiency of their 
methods, which is capable of catching only one law of 
Nature at once, because of the weakness of our under- 
standing, and of the. vanity inspired by our education 
939 ereby we are betrayed into the belief, that the little 
paths in which we tread are the only roads leading to know- 
lege. Thus it is that the natural sciences, and even the 
political, which are results from them, having been with 
us separated from each other; each one in particular has 
formed, if I, may use the expression, a lane, without 
thoroughfare, of the road by which it entered. Thus it 


is that the physical causes have, at the long run, made us 
lose sight of intellectual ends in the order of Nature, as 
financial causes have stripped us of the hopes of religion, 


and of virtue, in the social order. Is | 

I afterwards set out in quest of a faculty better adapted 
to the discovery of truth than our reason, which, after all, 
is nothing but our personal interest merely. I flatter my- 
self I have found it in that sublime instinct. called genti- 


ment, which is in us the expression of natural laws, and 


which is invariable among all nations. By means of it, I 
have observed the laws of Nature, not by tracing them up 


to their principles, which are known to Gon only, but 


by descending into their results, which are destined to the 
use of man. I have had the felicity, in pursuance of this 
track, to perceive certain principles of the corresponden- 
cies, and of the harmonies, which govern the world. 


I cannot entertain a shadow of doubt, that it was by 


proceeding in this same track the ancient Egyptians dis- 


tinguished themselves so highly for their attainments in 


natural knowledge, which they carried incomparably far- 
ther than we have done. They studied Nature in Nature 
herself, and not by piecemeal, and with machines. Hence 


they formed a most wonderful science of just celebrity all 
over the globe, under the name of magic. The elements 
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of this science are now unknown; the name of it alone 
is all that remains, and is, at this day, given to operations, 
the most stupid in which the error and depravity of the 
human heart can be employed. This was not the character 
of the magic of the ancient Egyptians, so much celebrated 
by the most respectable authors of antiquity, and by the 
sacred books themselves. These were the principles of 

correspondence and of harmony which Pythagoras derived 
from their stores, which he imported into Europe, and 

which there became the sources of the various branches of 
Philosoph that appeared after his time, nay, the source of 
the arts likewlae, which did not begin to flourish there till. 
that period; for the arts are only imitations of the pro- 
cexxes' of Nature,” OD „ ; 

Though my incapacity is very great, these harmonic. 

principles are so luminous, that they have presented to 
me, not only dispositions of the globe entirely new, but 
they have, besides, furnished me with the means of dis- 
tinguishing the characters of plants on the first inspection, 
so as to be able to say at once, this is a native of the 
mountains, that is an inhabitant of the shores. By them 
{ have demonstrated the use of the leaves of plants, and 
have determined, by the nautical or volatile forms of their 
grains, the relations which they have to the places where 
they are destined to grow. I have observed that the corollæ 
of their flowers had relations, positive or negative, to the 
rays of the sun, according to the difference of latitude, and. 
to the points of elevation at which they are to blow. I 
have afterwards remarked the charming contrasts of their 
leaves, of their flowers, of their fruits, and of their stems, 
with the soil and the sky in which they grow, and those 
which they form, from genus to genus, being, if I may 
say so, grouped by pairs. Finally, I have indicated the 
relations in which they stand to animals and to man; to 
such a degree, that, I am confident to affirm, I have de- 
monstrated, there is not a single shade of colour impressed 
by chance through the whole extent of nature. 

By prosecuting these views, I have supplied the means 
of forming complete chapters of natural history, from 
having evinced that each plant was the centre of the exist- 
ence of an infinite number of animals, which possess cor- 
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respondencies with it, to us still unknown. Their har. 
monies might, undoubtedly, be extended much farther; 
for many plants seem to have relations not only to the sun, 
but to different constellations. It is not always such an 
elevation of the sun above the horizon which elicits the 
vegetative powers of plants. Such a one flourishes in the 
spring, which would not put out the smallest leaf in au- 


tumn, though it might then undergo the same degree of 


heat. The same thing is observable with respect to their 


seeds, which germinate and shoot at one season, and not 


at another, though the temperature may be the same. 
These celestial relations were known to the ancient 
er ,ah; of the Egyptians, and of Pythagoras. We 

nd many observations on this subject in Pliny;- when he 
says, for example, that, toward the rising of the Pleiades, 
the olive-trees and vines conceive their fruit; and, after 


© Pirgil, that wheat ought to be sown immediately on the 
* - retiring of this constellation; and lentils on that of Bootes; 
that reeds and willows should be planted when the con- 


stellation of the lyre is setting. It was after these rela- 
tions, the causes of which are unknown to us, that Lin- 
neus formed, with the flowers of plants, a botanical al- 
manack, of which Pliny suggested the first idea to the hus- 
bandmen of his time “. But we have indicated vegetable 
harmonies still more interesting, by demonstrating, that 
the time of the expansion of every plant, of its flowering, 
and of the maturity of its fruit, was connected with the 
expansions, and the necessities, of the animal creation, 
and especially with those of man. There is not a single 
one but what possesses relations of utility to us, direct 
or indirect: but this immense and mysterious part of the 


history of man will, perhaps, never be known, except to 


the angels. | | | | 9 
My third part presents the application of these harmonic 

principles to the nature of man himself. In it I have 

Shewn, that he is formed of two powers, the one physical, 


and the other intellectual, which affect him perpetually 


with two contrary sentiments, the one of which is that 
of his misery, and the other that of his excellence, I 


= Consult his Natural History, Book xVii, chap. 28. 
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| have demonstrated, that these two powers were most hap- 
pily gratified in the different periods of the passions, of 
the ages, and of the occupations to which Nature has des- 
tined man, such as agriculture, marriage, the settlement 
of posterity, religion. e | 

have dwelt,” principally, on the affections of the int 
tellectual power, by rendering it apparent that every 
thing, which has the semblance of delicious and transport- 
ing, in our pleasures, arose from the sentiment of infinity, 
or of some other attribute of DEITY, which discovered 
itself to us, as the termination of our perspective. I have 
demonstrated, on- the contrary,” that the source of our 
miseries, and of our errors, might be traced up to this, 
that, in the social state, we frequently cross those natural 


sentiments by the prejudices of education and of society: 


so that, in many cases, we make the sentiment of in- 
finity to bear upon the transient objects of this world, 
and that of our frailty and misery upon the immortal 
plans of Nature. I have only glanced at this rich and 
sublime subject; but I assert with confidence, that by 
pursuing this track simply, I have sufficiently proved the 
necessity of virtue, and that I have indicated its real 
source, not where our modern philosophers seek for it, 
namely, in our political institutions, which are often dia- 
metrically opposite to it, but in the natural state of man, 
and in his own heart. | | 

J have afterwards applied, with what ability I possess, 
the action of these two powers to the happiness of society, 
by shewing, first, that most of the ilis we endure are only 
social re-actions, all of which have their grand origin in 
overgrown property, in employments, in honours, in 
money, and in land. I have proved that those enormous 
properties produce the physical and moral indigence of a 
nation; that this indigence generated, in its turn, warms 
of debauched men, who employed all the resources of craft 
and industry to make the rich refund the portion which 


their necessities demand; that celibacy and the disquietudes 


with which it is attended were, in a great many Citizens, 
the effects of that state of penury and anguish to which 
they found themselves reduced; and that their celibacy 


produced, by repercussion, the prostitution of women of 
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the town, because every man who abstains from marriage, 
Whether voluntarily or from necessity, devotes a young 
woman to a single life, or to prostitution. This effect 
necessarily results from one of the harmonic laws of Na- 
ture, as every man comes into the world, and goes out of 
it, with his female, or, what amounts to the same thing, 
the males and females of the human species are born and 
die in equal numbers. From these principles I have de- 
duced a variety of important consequences. | 


I have finally demonstrated, that no inconsiderable part 


of our physical and moral maladies proceeded from the 
chastisements, the rewards, and the vanity, of our educa- 
tion. | | | 


I have hazarded sundry conjectures, in the view of far. 


nisbing to the people abundant means of subsistence and 
of population, and of re-animating in them the spirit of 
religion and of patriotism, by presenting them with certain 


perspectives of infinity, without which the felicity of 2 


nation, like that of an individual, is negative, and quickly 
exhaùsted, were we to form plans, in other respects, the 
most adyantageous, of finance, of commerce, and of agri- 
culture. Provision must be made, at once, for man, as 
an animal, and as an intelligent being. I have terminated 
those different projects, by presenting the sketch of a 
national education, without which it is impossible to have 
any species of legislation, or of patriotism, that shall be 
of long duration. I have endeavoured to unfold in it, at 
once, the two powers, physical and intelleotual, of man, 
and to direct them toward the love of country and religion. 
Were I to publish the memoirs of my own life, I could 
wish for no stronger proof of the contempt which the 
glory of this world merits than to hold up to view the 
persons who are the objects of it. 1 
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Most of them re- sow the vegetable that feeds them 244 
Flights of, consulting A whence it originated. 289 a [i 
See pages — - 2035 258—259 18 


| See Trees.. 
Births, Whatever inequality of sex there may exist in the 
8 variety of births in families, the equality is con- 
stantly restored in the aggregate of a people 349 
The two sexes are always very nearly equally numerous; | 
thus the equilibrium of birth between the sexes is re- 


established by the equilibrium of death | Id. 
Black. See Colours | 178 
Blasphemy, men dp not abandon themselves to ity; till they 
arrive at a state of intoxication - 306 
Blessings given us in common, but we communicate to each 
bother only the miseries of life - 31 
dispersed over the earth, that man may n every 
gion of it - 141 
Blood, an inclination to vice or virtue not communicated by 
the blood, instanced a Fe — 102 
Blue- bottle, its virtues | 225 


Boa, a tree so called by the negroes,. the aun of Which i is 
hollowed like a cistern, and in the rainy season re- 
ceives its fill of water, which continues fresh and 
cool in the greatest heats - - 272 
' Booksellers — VVV * 39 


| Page 

Botanists, their errors << + _— = © VS 12 
See page 151 CON | es | 

-..* - reflections on the language gt” - 235 


Datanys Rousseau invented characters representing the alge- 
braic, for the purpose of briefly expressing the colours 
and forms of vegetables; even these are not to be deli. 
neated with precision, unless the qualities of each. 
vegetable are first exactly determined by words 236 


Bread mm - - 1 289 

Britain, never united to the European continent „„ 

Burum Chandali, a wonderful nl * 10 

| hs, observations at N J Te 

77 55 
Capes 101 
Sen of a nation, Saw it chould be bextnified 91 adeinied 372-3 
cannot be too extensive - + - 369, 370-1 

Caterpillars ee | of ed | 202 

Cedar of Lebanon En YH: as ret 85 
See page 269 G 

Characters, ulustrious, balance of va . 389 

Charity, means of, suggested ́Üu55 

Charts, geographical, mislead m. Ts how | - 0 

Chimboraco Mountain BERL - - 42 

Chemistry 3 148, 151 

Chestuut- tree, and fruit, observation on as 8 55 137 282 

of Corsica " 206-3" | oft 

Children, sensibility of, among the common people 119, 125 
bo such as ee been rendered unhappy e wicked 

: 124 

8 whoa _ generally good and beautifub . 1d. 

f Severity to, improper, and the consequences, Ke. 298 -9 

the idea of God should be instilled: into them, and how 407 

- mdulgence of, rewarded * gratitude 1 in os age 415 

Chin, the human - <9 
China See Tombs. ; 2 


Chinese, believed the sun and moon no bigger than they ab- 
peared to the naked eye, and that the earth was a a plain 


and smooth surface 8 = - 287 
See page 345 | = | 
Classics, too much time lost-in studying them ä 120 
im roperly taught . F 
See dead languages | 


cr „ thcir struggles and dtteuses! in life, &. 1 


Pa 
Climate, but small influence on moraliey's ; it does not deter. Ye! | 
mine it 99, 101 
Clouds, colours in i Ws 
| the beautiful jpoctacles they exhibit ; » 78 308 
subjected to laws . WA 0 = 


Cocoa trees of the Sachelles or Mahe i 


yield the best fruit when adjoining human dvellngs 25 . 


1e pages 2 255, 271 


Cold, the cause of ö 5 
_— known of ito nowutive qualities” - 10445558 
Colleges, academies, &c. as at present conducted, i injurious MI 


the cause of learning, and why 
they force us out of the paths of Nature, which is 4 
source of all talents _ © 120 
Colonies, observations on those of Franc and England - 
Colours, black, a blessing of Frovidene to =o inhabitants of 


tropical countries e e eee f — 118 on 
the effect of climate _ | 95 
the generation and decomporition = the solar ray i m \ the 8 
heavens ieee RS ©; 
have a powerful influence on the passions ES 178 


their agreeableness or disagreeableness consists not in 
a single shade, but in the harmony, or clashing con- 


trasts of two opposite colours - 180 
Nature universally opposes the colour of the animal to | 


that of the ground on which it lives, without exception 200 
Nature employs not in decorating the human face co- 
lours harshly opposed, but blends them as she does 


the forms, softly and insensibly into each other 212 
not a single shade is impressed without a meaning 233 
See BLACK), GREEN, RED, WHITE. = 
Columbus, his progress in the voyage to America ** 
See America | 
Comets - - | 324 
Commerce, illusions of, when too much extended - 350 
Unlimited, only adapted to. a people possessing an 
ungracious and N soil, like the Dutch 350 
Concerts - - - 53 BIR 
Conformity bh - - „ 
Consonancies . - - - 186 


Continents, the necessity of the z<v2, to serve mutually as a 


check to the movements of the ocean - 195 


Contraries, every thing in Nature formed of; it is from their 
harmonies that the sentiment of pleasure results, and 
out of their oppositions issues the sentiment of. pain; 
this law extends also to n - 2485 

See 170, 172. 
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CCC FER | © 2Þa 
| ' Contrasts, how produced 7 = oo mo = 
1 See 199. 6 5 R 5 4; Ain 
Ft Cordeliers of Peru -n , = ooh 
: | Corn- fields „ n F 89 29 A. L ot 198 
| N Carn-plant, its value, — en eee 3 3 
' . 1 Selby; 75 | 69. 
4 Corn, „ 2779 
| Corruption, produces no one rig body, but is * to * 05 
* Copy- right - 


= Eee, ates any one man ky 

; \distinguished, in whatever line, but there-appears at 

645 the same time, either in his on oountry or game feigh- 

E bouring nation, an aftagonist possessing talents and a 
reputation in complete ee eee re 339 


= — — =_—_ ö Dr 1 


the instinct of, constitutes the charm of the perform- 
ances which we peruse with most delight; with the 
Sentiment of Deity every thing is great, noble, beau- 
tiful, invincible, in the most contracted e. of hu- 
man life ; without it, all is feeble, displeasing,, and 


See ad 296 ry 


r BEE Range Ir GET 
.. Crabs. - - | 7 bid el it 
| Creation, Mosaic account off it, Juat 0 110 
3 See World. 14410 
Currenta, seldom felt but. out at dea and tides apan the coast 53 
| ROOT - E 0 $355 
Dk 5 fe ho IS e LO ih Ke 158 
Death, the deen of e 24-138 
the season of, 5 e e e 232 
f See Births, e 
Debauchery, the evils that arise from it * 115 
Deity, the sense of, speaks to the heart of man e before a 
1 comprehension of the works of Nature bas perfected 
his understanding „ 143 
sentiment of, natural to an — 302 
this sentiment common to all nations HI 14. 
sentiment of 337 
the first mover of the human heat, ——inptanced; 341 


bitter, in the very lap of greatness — 342343 

See God. x 3 | | 
Deluge, the - - - 63:5 
Descartes, his reasoning on existence „ > UG 


ST > 


Des waren, n 0 10 ng i055 
iseases, the use 8 


ity, af 8 1 er. 
Disorders of the globe, 4 esto objectigns, 
on this account 3 
Minity, proof of from feeling 
g, remarkable instinct in - 
Dreams - 3 
Ducks and geese ** 265 
Dwarfs, no race of, cheat there were 97 
2 a See G rd: a0 ze a a ens nlodur r „ „ n 44] 
a 1 On der . „ A Hremz , 
1 . — E. Magi Lare FH e een 
h, the, [EST its harmonies Leal ei 
HY not a secretion _ 4 ee URS 7 22 | 
stability. of, pro 
the Aactening of 71 n che poles; fas been ee he 
1 from g cen . | force. ne" ENT 160 
this 8 — — - ff, B13 
what a spectacle mußt the virgin earth have: presented to 
its first inhabitants, while every thing was as yet Mir 
place, and Nature not degrad oy man - 55 
Earthquakes, their cause and use - _. +04 
earthquake at Lisbon, behayiour of the peop % 
East, the first part of bag abe that. Ever asl the atten- 
tion of mankind _ 286 
- See West—Sun. 
Ecclegiasticus, , book of, & . extract from, — with the 
celebrated lines of neretius on Creation _ 149 
Echium, the, fatal to vipers | - 8 . 278 
Education, af children, erroneous | - NF, 110 
the congequence 123 
folly: of it pointed out by Sing? its inuilty 6 to a youth + 
on his entering into ur pod L . 
new plan of | tes” 395 
See 403-7- -8-9- 105 7 be | 
Egg, with an aperture ever $0 amal loses its prolific powers 92 
Electricity . — ä - 228 
Elysum —  * - „ 
Emulation, the bad mor eker, of - - 396 
Ephemera . ” ” 229 
Epitaphs 8 
Events, the knowledge o of past and future denied to * and 
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P 
Brit, aries of; its extent proportionate o the l they bing " 
8 F on mankind - 109 
Le Society no the plan of Nature {ITE che 
Exintence, four, pref of * ES, 1 
Eyes, the human © Iu C 
Eye-lids I - EA Se Has beds 
Face, neee e JONI 
False-potatoe, covers * acres + like a a det 278 
Farms, small, the advantage f . 
Features, See Human ahh are 0 - e 
Feeling . 20935 
Fenelon his authority i in reasoning ts. e Senn 
Fiction, degrades the history of Nature a 5 


Fire, the method of keeping it up by fuel, cuperior to the 5a 
- *city of every animal but man, It is the barrier w ch 
separates man from beasts; e on this 
"md DO oj 
ay necessary to buen existence E x 
Presents to us N nr ngnng phenomena "»* 


Fiore ED, - 2271-282 
Fir-tree 7 2 WS 85-269 
Fish, their abfoniching PR TO „ - 86:8) 


Many known to the ancients, not now to be found | . 


See 205, 206, 265. 


Flea-bane | 278 

Flowers, adapted by their forms as well as their 5 to re- 
| flect heat 18 e 241 
Man, the only being affected by their perfumes "Oh 


The i . Ss which they make on us seems con- 
nected with some moral affection ; lovers in the East 
employ their shades to describe the different 7 

of their passion 274 

Anecdote of a man who became celebrated by painting 


them—from Rousseau and Pliny” Es 275 
See 169, "_— 243. b | 
Fly, the gr 229 
Flying, difference of, i in different birds | 183 
Forms, the principal of. these are tbe line, the teins; the cir- 
cle, the . and the E . 181+3 
Fossils — 23 


Fortune, a rational way of epending it es out 357 


many anecdotes _ 360, 361 


8 | 
Fountains i ee on the parched rocks oe the An- 
tilles 


Friendship, whenever the union comprehended more persons 
than two, it was speedily dissol ved by discord; mo- 
dern friendships are merely confederacies of 9 

Fruit, the principal character of the plant — 
the care Nature has bestowed on its formation and pre- 
servation - 250, 
affects the sense of :melling i in _— at a vast distance 

See 198, 202, * 282. 


Fruit-trees 

Funerals, European, no tears ched at them, 2 why s 
| anecdotes - 

Future state, whence 1 1 =; 


G. 
Galileo, bow he had the idea of calculating the gravity of air 
Genius, only the art of observing 
Geographers, their errors - 1 
Giants, no race of, consequence if there were —— 
Globe, the, if we consider it from east to west, is divided as 


all organized bodies are, into two similar halves, 
Vw hich are the Old and the New World 


God, gifts of, fairly and equally distributed; man has every 


reason to be satisfied equally with his 7 en- 
joy ments and mental gratifications 

the ultimatum of all human knowledge " 

visible in all his works - — 

unquestionable evidence of, in ourselves - 

the beauties of Nature bear witness to his existence 

man's involuntary appeal to him on all occasions 

all nations have the Sentiment of the existence of a God, 


instanced 5 5 
See Deity. 
See Providence, fad Pages I 34-6. 
Cabins - 


Gospel, from its universality, and the — of its morality 
intended for the whole human race 

Governments, when happy, and when otherwise 

Grasses, See Seeds, Plants, Vegetables. | 


Graves, a simple unornamented grave often causes more tears 


to flow than the gaudy WN of a cathedral in- 


terment 


See 378, 379. | ©S 
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Page 


| Great, the, * address to on we nies of the poor 364 
Green - 178, 25 
See Colours. ; . Br7 * 
Grub, >, al -: Al 229 
| Gums island of, how e To 2 288 
Gunpowder, discovered by a Monk © - 1 
H. 
Habits, early, the rde and elves — = A 118 
Hail, -its use | - - 109 
| Hair, the human 240 
Happiness, human, we frequently make u false estimate of it 220 
man neglects the means of - - 201-2 
Harmonies, of the 2 - 8 - 25 
Harmony - | 170 
every place e harmonics peculiar to. itself, and 
presents them in rotation * «500 
between the ocean and the poles — 56 
consonancies, progress ions, and contrasts, are among 
the first elements of Nature 323 209 
See Nature, 164. 
Head, the human — 9 8 — 210 
Hearin - 5 * „1 
Heat, the cause of - — " 56, 159 
Heathcock, the 265 
Heaven, the N of, only to be felt by the heart of man 308 
Heidysarum - 22 
Heloise | | 334 
Hemis| heres, reasons why Nature Sivided the globe into two 61 
Hen, remarkably i instructive 1 - 10 
Hercism | 331 
Henry IV. of France his project of a perpetual pee 371 
Hlerrings $7 
History, ancient, why we prefer it to modera 3 X 
Holland 0 is 1 345 
Homer, knew no lan bot own - 4 
Horses, wild OY - — 266 
Horse-chestnut, See e 
Hospitals - - - 366 
Human- body, its superior excellence - - 213 


can never be imitated 8 - 214 


435 5 
5 Page 
1. 

. — - 3 — 387 
> the cause of them w - „ 
Indifference, shewn to the blessings showered upon us by the 

bounty of Nature „ e 
Jesuit's powder - — — 281 
Ignorance, pleasures off - 322 


it is not to the illumination of science that the Deity 
communicates the most profound sentiment of his at- 
tributes, but to our ignorance - = 324 
Imagination of man extremely sterile 93 
Immortality of the soul, See Soul | ' ; 
Indulgence proper to be shewn to children instead of severity 399 
Infinity, the works of Nature frequently present to us many 


kinds of infinity at once, instance — 309 
Insane persons, proper mode of treating them 367-9. 
Insects, the life of man scarce sufficient to compose the his- 

tory of a few of them - - « 9 

noxious 4 - 8 10 171 

luminous - - — 262 

each genus has its destructive vegetable with which 

we are unacquainted; all vermin shun perfume 278 
See 27, 202 | 


Instinct, not adapted to the state of man 


PT 138 
of animals less adapted to their own personal utility 


than to that of man - - . 
Islands - 1G = 71, 192 
| how discoyered - — - 288 


Josephus, interpolated in the passage relating to Jesus Christ 132 


K. 
Knowledge, still more delightful to diffuse than to acquire 37 


L. 


Labour, the use and necessity of — = 
Land, the want of it a subject of complaint, while the globe is 
covered with deserts : - | 31 
small parcels of, always highly cultivated, which cannot 
be the case with a vast extent of territory 116 
all countries, however well peopled, have immense tracts 
of uncultivated lands - - 1d. 
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Landed property, de great accumulation of it ahould be . ye „ 
N | gra, in injurious to the community 5 


2 to the rich, on the immense accumulation of = 

- Language t appears supernatural that men, who enjoy the 

same 3 and are subjected to the same wants, 
should not employ the same words in express ing them. 
There is but one sun to illuminate the whole earth, 
and he bears a different name in every different land 339 


Languages, dead, improper mode of dara. it 119, 397 398 


See 338, 339 | | 
ape ; : 8 ot 5a 
| See Motion ; 
 Laplanders—See Man - - - 19 
Larch, the 55 „ 270 
Lark, che — - ; „0 f 21 5 
Lavrel, the | 1x ON — » 289 
as i PT 7 Np 16 
Laws. There are particular laws which demonstrate the im- 
: mediate action of Providence on the human race, and 
which are * to the — wow. of physics, in- 
stanced . 335 
Laus, general, nothing more than particular means 
Lazerpitium, the juice of which sold for its weight in silver, 
though — to the ancients, not now to be found 254 
Leibnitz, his reasoning - . 
Libraries, our, of the present * contgin more error than in- 
formation - as; 
Life, shortened ** by vice ce and EN uneasines 17 
Light - 157 
| Limpet - - — EM 98 
Lines, See Forms - - - 180 
. Linnzus, formed a botanical time-piece - 241 
Lips, the human - 5 211 
Lisbon, See Earthquake. | 
Love, the principal from which it proceeds . 20 
and ambition, balance all the actions of man 1 
contrasts in - - 14. 
curious anecdote on the subject 5 - - 22 | 
and ambition, the two tyrants of human lie 300 : 
the sentiment of - - 3324 | 
its celestial emotions cannot possibly be the effects of a | 
mere animal act; it is to the charms of virtue, and 
the sentiment of her divine attributes, hat love is | 


| indebted for all its s enthusiastic energy _ 334 
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Page 

8 his verses 3 but * reasoning 3 5 
Lang, -e 33 u BY 


Madness, See Insanity. 
Maladies, epidemical, imputable to dee e been 106 


Males and females produced in equal numbers 215 
Man, history of, Sake ured - 14 
described, his tity over the rest of the creation 17 
his stature and organs 19 
and woman, wo erful analogy of forms, inclinations : 
and tastes 21 
nothing exists but what is useful, relative to man 23 
alone, is exposed to famine 31 
where the slave of his equal, through his own 
0 Id. 
ae always 4 wich Abe present, regret the | 
past, and trembles at futurity 32 


his body not subject to the same laws as other animals 100 
assumes improper occupations, zuch as millenery, &c. 119 


his wants supplied in a thousand n by the interposi- 


tion of Providence 142 
his life, length of, depends more on obe and tem- 
perance than on aliments 153 


the only character which essentially a visbes him 

from the animal is this, that A is a gs om being 168 

his influence over beasts 215 

the physical beauty of man is s0 striking in the eyes 

_ even of the animal creation, that to it principally 
must be ascribed the empire which he exercises over 


them in every part of the earth = - Id. 
his annual course, in the early ages of the 8 regu- 

lated by the course of the un 284 
differently conſidered by different philocophors 299 
considered as an animal, nothing so wretched | . 


has been abandoned to the most abject misery, only 
that he may have an uninterrupted recourse to the 


first of powers - - 305 

See Air, Fire, human Figure 
Manufacturers, means taken by them to oppress the poor 348, 349 
Mariners, early, how they performed their voyages 287 
Marriage, the friendship of Nature 219 
the reason they are so seldom happy - 14. 
Masters, bad conduct of in schools 5 396-7 
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- Wan Adap tation 1 | 
| Nature has Wodißed her productions i in every country 
conformable to the diseases which the climate of 
each particular country generates, and has placed 
them in opposition with the particular R of 
those same Heese | 281 
| its errors 15 7 3 152-3 
Melancholy, Sentiment \ 2 


sensations, the most voluptucus affections of the soul 325 


Memory, injured by writing | 5 25 Sf 412 
Metals - - 226 
every metal 128 fossil has its 1 repulsion as well 
aʒs its attraction | - 228 
Metaphysicians - - y 149 
Mes Systems 5 5 
2 wer of, &c.. — 4 
Misery, the fatal consequences of elf x 3 109 
e 8 I OD. 
Misseltoe, leaves of — - or 213 
Mountains | - 425, 7255 
| in them is depoxited the botaniat s treasure 244 
Monsters - | 93 
Modesty, why $0 lovely on the face of a young n 8 
Monopolies, their ill ethers instanced _ g 39 
Monsoon, westerly Fits oY 1561 
Montagne's sentiments on the punichment of children 121 
- no scholar - - - 125 
Monuments — — 385,70 
8 Se 2 252 
its influence over animals and vegetables 162 
Morality, of man, regulated by opinion and education 102 
Motion, the expression of life - - 184 
one of the greatest charms of a landscape Tee . 
Mouth, the human - - - - 211 
Movements - by 183 
the harmonic or circular motion the most agreeable JI. 
Music — - 185, 310 
Muscles of the fe; their movements - VV 
Mushrooms - - - SE 256-7 
Mystery, pleasures of - - 2 321 
N. 


Nakedness, man the 5 * kame 2d of being naked, and bs 
why - - 


439 

Page 
Names of places ed by grographen e oo BRAY 
National schools, new plan-of po 404 
Nations, the most enlightened, their 1 ignorance ? 15 
foreign, history of-unknown 31 
an equilibrium preserved in the opolation of ö 100 
all have the sentiment of the existence of God 303 
Natural History, books of, the mere romance of Nature 14 
Naturalists, their errors - - 13 
Nature, immensity f "ih « 181 
has made nothing in vain - — 2 

is the source of all that is RG amiable, and 
beautiful | - 14 
her history exhibits nothing but blemings e 


those who live farthest from Nature the most unhappy 32 
looked on with indifference by polished nations | 


is the true source of happiness, instanced - Id. 

5 E state of, delightful to behold "TS 83 
er benignity to man 93 
proportion observed by, in the production of the two _ 
sexes 100 


peaks to us by a bundrad thousand voices - 149 
our ignorance of the secrets of her power, we know not 


the most common principles - - 193 
we can lay hold of nothing, except results und har- 
monies - - - 164 
in order to study with advantage, all her parts must be 
viewed in their harmony and connection 166 
Fon laws of - - Boo 167 
requently employs contrary means for producing the 
same effects, and the same means for PRI effects 
directly contrary | - - 233 
proposes to herself universally the accommodation of 
beings possessed of sensibility 5 234 
laws of hitherto imperfectly known - 226 
ruins of - - - 331 


application of the laws of, to the dixorders of. society 345 
Navigators, the first, when they no longer saw islands in the 
horizon, paid attentioa to the seeds which the sea cast 
upon the shore, and to the flight of birds which were 
withdrawing from it, and on these indications directed 

their course towards lands they had never yet seen 288 


Neck, the human - ih - | 210 
Newton how he was lead to the study of astronomy - 15 
his reverence to the name of God — 133 
Night - - T -- 324 
| rr 4 © 
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Nobility, the mischief e from hereditary - 375 
Nose, the human WS | 6 
Numa, his books found wick his body i in the _— four hundred 

N years after his death 178 

: : O. 
Ocean — dee Sea. + 05 ; 
Olive-tree - . ; 282 


Omens, dreams, presentiments, * "Hed 8 are attected _ 
among nations polished- and savage, by writers pro- 
fane and sacred, and by every man who pays attention 


e to the laws of Nature „„ 
Oppositions 7 - 17¹ 
Orchites $552 — Pages - 22 
Order Mp - . : - 169 
Organs, duplicity of, which exist in each individual, one + the 

most wonderful laws of Nature - 188 
the reason why single given to animals 5 190 
duplicity of in vegetables | - 190, 191 
Lan so tame as to carry children - 11 
P. . 
Pain, its use and necessity - 24, 138 
Painting —See Flowers. 
Parents, their severity to children - - 119 
Paris 8 3 7 f 3557 


Passions, equilibrium of. Nature has implanted in our souls 
two powers, which balance each other. When the 


ot. physical sense, lo, debases us, the moral sentiznent, 
ambition, raises us up again - 1100 
Patagonian See Man - | 
Pea, the, pushes out its tendrils | hy an at the height where it 
begins to stand in need of support - 23 
Peace, were it universal and uninter:upted, the happiness and 
advantage that would flow from it 30 
Perfumes— Sze Flowers, Smelling 
Pharmacy, the husbandman finds "all that i is needful of it in the 
fields — 5 - | 225 
Physical laws - 7 7 - 167 
Physiognomy 1 is, in every country, the first, and, frequenth the 
last letter of recommendation 221 


never more interesting than when distinguished! in a ce- 
lestial affection, conflicting with an animal passion 
Pierre, Sainte, his Studies of Nature highly recommended by 
bf the Monthly Reviewers and Dr. Darwin See preface. 
Pine- apple, grows in the amps, of the Bay . 9 full 
of water | 273 
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Ras ust u e . i. e "0 
Plan of this work 116 
Plants, we know little of the _ * which they are composed 6 
| their virtues little known © © Id. 
their poisons their poison and ke ln to the 
savages on the banks of the Amazon 
good effects that _ be derived' from the knowledge 
of them i Id. 
all may be converted to the use of man - 19 
form themselves after the manner of fossils — = 22 
some adapted to the winds, the SEASONS, and hour of the _ 
day " - - 5 
the beauty of their conſtruction s — | 8 
finest in the north STI - 85 
errors reſpeeting the laws of their expansion and fecun- 
dation 1 72 - 152 
poĩsonous f | 203 
venomous, a whole district of them how 1 by 
Nature - - !!. 
each have their elementary harmonies . 


application of some general laws of Nature to them 235 


we may trace an approximation of savours and smells of 


every species and of every country to them _ 238 
elementary harmonies of - 239 
idem with the sun by the flowers - 239, 240 
idem with the water and the air, by means of their 

leaves and fruits „ - 243 
aquatic, their difference 246-7 
knowledge of, cannnot be acquired unless by 1 

the geography and the ephemeris 252 
vegetable harmonies of — - 255 
animal harmonies of - - 257 
their fecundity - 5 
the study of, yields a vast variety of knowledge 264 


each of them ĩs the focus of the life of animals, the spe- 
cies of which then collect in a "_ as the rays of a 


circle at their centre — 264 
elementary harmonies of, We to man - 268 
human harmonies of - - - 279 
vegetable harmonies of, with man - 273 

Fetid - - - - 274 
animal harmonies of, with man - - 276 


there is not a single one on the face of the earth, but 
what has certain relations to the necessities of 
man . « „ 10 
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| Fliny much corrupted and falsified ; e he wets ct with 
Gel a 4 C 


od, all his arguments go to the proof of a 
| | Ay I 
the great value: 4 his works 5 | - my 
4 Poland * 5 5 | 1 
Poles, ices of, inhabited — 29 
See pages 50, 60, 61 
Poor, means of relieving them 346 
to check unbounded opulence, a an end chould be put 
to the venality of . g ug en chould 
be aboliched _ . - 
Poppy, its virtues - - 55 
Presentiments 1 * 0 
Preternatural appearances — 
Principles first, universally escape us 
See Nature. 
Printing, the art of, aseribed to a vow obscure person 
Prisons Wi - 
Privileges, © 3" ng chould be . — — 
Progression, 3 — - 1 
Projection, law of My eel; 9 
Property, enormous accumulation of, the gems cause of the i in- 
crease of the poor - W 
Proportions, human - 8 115 — 
See Human Figure. "IM 
Prospects - - - 4 1 
Providence, objections against — - 
replies to the same | 
replies to the objections againat; nel on the dipor- 
ders of the vegetable kingdom - 
idem—idem—of the animal kingdom . 
idem on the calamities of the human race 
idem, the hopes of a life to come, founded on the i in- 
comprehensible Nature of God and the miseries of 
a present state _ - $5 - 18; 
his peculiar care of man - Cn 143 
Pumpion, flowers of - - - 27 
Punishment, severity of, the cause of instilling v vice into the 
minds of nes | - - 5 124 
Pythagoras a - — 166 


Q. | 
Quails, | 98, 265 


Quiros, island of, how discovered | 2827 


Rain N 3 325-6 
Rats, mice, moths, &c. the necessity of them and why 104 
Reason, corrupts in the haunts of wretchedness. 5 108 
objection against the methods of, and the principles 
of our science 145 


if all the particular rationality of all animals were united, 
the sum would probably transcend the general reason 


of man — - - 41 
weakness of ' - „„ 293 

what 5 EY — 1 

of state, fatal to the repose of mankind 302 
Recapitulation 3 - — 419-24 
Reed, the 3 - 256 
Reeds and Rushes - „ - 272 
Red, the most beautiful colour 55 „„ 


See Colours. | 25 

Refinement, in a state of, a multitude of social relations destroy 
the correspondencies of Nature, and, in that state, we 
reason and not feel COLES - . 310 


Religion, christian, observations on 5 - 109 
its mysteries not more incomprehensible than those 
of Nature, or than that of our own existence 109 
of the Bible, adapted to the wants of human nature 110 
Christian, its superiority over all other 112-3 
its province is to take us up where philosophy leaves us 141 
the truths of, confirmed by the miseries of man > 
its superiority over philosophy - - 296 
alone, has the power of consecrating the memory of vir- 
tue * < YM 379, 380 
the Christian, alone contemplates the conjugal union in 
the order of Nature | — a 418 
Replies to objections against Providence - 40-3 
See PROVIDENCE. . 
Rich — See GREAT. 1 
Riches do not always find their level as pretended, instanced 349 
Richlieu, Cardinal, could not abolish duelling, and why 103 
Rivers — — 70, 48 
Rose, the . - - 1 177 
Rousseau, a bad Latin schola r _ 120 
anecdotes of - DEMS Oe 
Ruins, the pleasures of viewing . - 326 
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EKuins, the ruins in which Nature combats with human art in- 
spire a gentle melancholy; in these, she discovers to 
us the vanity of our ann and the . of 
her oaun 327 
Cee Narascherv. 3! 


8. 


Savages, we are indebted to them, not to the 1 for the 
first observations which are the source of all sciences 15 
adduced as examples of atheism, but they believe in 
the immortality of the soul, and therefore in = ex- 


istence of Gd - 133 
Schools, punishment of boys there r e e 
timents on this subject 121 
See Mas TERS. „% Oey 
Science, the man of, illumines al around a he, and remains 
himself in obscurity 145 
objections against the pale iples' of, and the methods of 
Our reasoning - - Id. 
is continually chewing 1 us the boundary of our reason, 
and ignorance is for eyer removing it 324 
Sciences mislead us, and oY - 08 5 24 
Sea, the. 43-7 


that by its eruptions it FA not hollowed out a ding bay 
on the globe, nor detached one part of the continent 
from the rest may be * from the  vegetaing and 
animal kingdoms 

that its waters have not risen a single inch since man be- 
gan to make observations may be demonstrated 


rr ——ꝛ TI — — —„—-— 


i rom the state of the most antient sea-ports Id. 
| its saltness not the cause of preserving its waters from 

[ corruption — - - 77 

: its principal movements - - . 
| | Seazons those most fertile in crimes-are the seasons of the most 

| splendid actions * - 109 

Seeds, aquatic - - - 2247, 248 

of grasses, conveyed a great way by quadrupeds 244 


nautical, by them the savages formerly discovered the 
islands to windward of the countries they inhabited 249 
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Sentiment, the evidence to which we attempt to subject all the 
operations of our reason, is — simply, —sentiment 297 


\ 


˖ Seeing - 8 Sa 5 ; 307 f 
' Sensations, physical - 80 - 305 
| Sense, the principal orga of 0 - 213 

| Sensitive plant - 2 18 22 
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the relations presented to us by reason - 297 
demonstrates to us much better than reason the -$pi - 

rituality of the soul - - 5 298 

it is sentiment which gives to love the chains of Hymen 303 

| See 312 | * 

Serpent, 29 — of, a creeping plant resembling it called 

_ __ snake-wood - ea Se — 277 
See VI ERS, and page 278. | 


Sexes, equal numbers r - 21 
they are little acquainted with the laws of Nature, 
who in the union of them look not beyond the plea- 
sure of gens - - = - ke >>" BEG 
Shallows, in the seas, lying between the tropics, each of them 
is distinguished by some sort of bird, crab, turtle, or 
fish, which is no where else to be found, either in pe- 
cies so varied, or in so great abundance — = 283 
Shark, account of - 1 
his: voraciousness, yet extreme abstinence in particular 
cases | * is . - —— 10 
his extraordinary instinet „r 
Sheep, wild — - - . - 266 
Shell-fish - - — - I 54, 207, 289 
Shrubs, prickly — ere TH 277, 289 
— - - = - 310, 311 
Smelling, Sce PERFUMES. 307 
Snake-wood 8 25 — 3277 
Snows - 8 — — 51 
Socrates, his belief in Gd ow EF - - 133 
Soil, every, has its Flora and Pomona - - 27 
Solitude, the pleasures of - - - - 332 
Soul, immortality of - - — — 140 
| idem, proved from feeling a - 14% 
the, hears and sees by all the senses - 310 
Sound - 8 - - 185 
Speech, art of - - - 8 338 
Spheres, the — - ETD, . 22 
Stag, the e * — 5 — 217 
Stars, their immense distance from the earth = 146 
have motions peculiar to themselves — - 147 
See 324. 2) - 
Stature, no characteristic of species - - 97 
Strawberry-plant, history of - - - I 
Stork - - — - 265 


Storms, the necessity of, and why - 104 
Sun does not alone give existence to vegetables and maintain 
that existence ä - 84 


5 - Page 
Sentiment differs essentially from physical sensations, and from 


= 446 


Page 
| Suns if constantly in the equator, no Single T the globe © | 
-- __ would be habitable - ST HY Io 
its effect on animals and vegetables 2 154 
; his motion round the earth 146 


on seeing that great luminary arising from day to day 
in the same quarter of the heavens, men must have 
been pers uaded that he there had a fixed habitation, 5 
and that he had another where he set; they went in 
quest of him rather toward the east than the west, 
under the pennen that they were ee to 


meet him 286 
pvrsuit of, this brilliant chimera dere the attempt of 
the passage to America 289, 290 
See 25, 187, 225. T2 
Susceptibility - - _ PT. „ 
Swallows can never be tamed - — 4 11 
See 265. 
Systems and methods i increase the difficulties feed to us by 
Nature — 11 
have throw us into a a variety 7 abaurd opinions 145 
Symmetry IM _ - 3 2 2 191 
T. ; 
Taste, not bum „ 1 177 
Tasting 1 25 - 555 306 
Teeth, the human e 211 
Telescope, cylinder, how the idea of it 1255 suggested 15 
Tempests, signs of impending | - bY 223 
Nature proportions the signs of destruction to the mag- 
nitude of the . - - 224 
Thermometer | | N 8 308 
Thunder explained 5 — 158 
Thunder-storms, their use - - - 105 
"Tides OS 5 * " - 525 5 


Tombs. Every nation in a state or Nature, and even the 
: greatest part of those civilized, have made the tombs 
of their forefathers an essential part of their reli- 
gion. This sentiment of funeral melancholy must 
have arisen from the persuasion that something 
Still subsists after we are gone. A tomb is a monu- 
ment erected on the confines of the two worlds 328, 525 


the rh asures of - - 328 

how, and where, erected by the Tacks - 379 
Touch, the - - - - 305 
Touching | > — — — 31213 


3 js - 5 ag - 91 


* 
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Trade and manufactures, observations on ne 
Trees, correspondencies between, and birxbdlss > 

observations on, by Pliny ; ee ee 


See Boa. f a 


Truffle, the OLED. 8 3 TH - 22 
Truth. There is, rufe in the world but one intellectual 
truth, pure and simple, and which does not admit of 
a contrary idea—it is the existence of Gd 186 
5 U. 
Universe, system of, some explain it with deducing conse- 
quences from it „„ 148 
5 5 
Vapours 8 „ „ 
Vegetables, their different species, the numbers of their pri- 
mordial species several millions - 6 
have configuration diversified without end ” 231 
of an amphibious Nature =. „% -S4 
many known to the antients, not now to be found 254 
their duration - - 5 260, 261 
prickly, their use — — — 263 
Vexation of spirit, the use and necessity of 330 
e - - *.. e. 2982 
Vineguard 5 — - - 198 
Virtue, human happiness centres in it - r = 
is to man the true law of Nature - - 22 
. i N 
Vision 8 . ET. w 307 
Volcanos — — = © 78, 105 
W. 
Walnut; tree - - - EE. 282 
War, greatly injurious to a state - - = 116 
Water, thousands of animals in a single drop - 2» 
we are ignorant of its parts, as well as its combined 
whole - — - - - 155 
See 26. 8 


West, the, was for a long time in a deserted state, under the 
very same latitude, which in the east were swarming 
with inhabitants, and why - - 286 
See Eas T, SUN, \ 
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western nations. Tacitus, in his 3 of the Germans, re- . 
lates the traditions of the western nations, and af. 
65 firms, that they supposed it was toward the north- 
NI west where the sun went to bed, and that they could 
hear * which he _ on plunging 1 into the 


waves 287 


= 7 
* 


| White, the colour preferred by the nations of TO Africa 1790 


See Colours. | 
| Wild- fowl . | - * | — 98 
Willow, the = „5 * 249 
Winds x Th 
World, the vegetable, Nats "oy NR Ty which 
to us are entirely unknown 152 
not — and why 7 i ae 
Worms : 28 


Woman, has every thing in her chiracter that can interest the 
; heart of man in every stage of human life 218 


- . See Man. 
Women, plurality of allowed in 4 i by all religions but 
the christian 113 
their profligacy, n to Fa excessfve ve number of ba- 
chelors Ie 17 
their value to man 216 


the occupations which properly belon to them, such 
as midwifery, millenery, the employment of the 
needle, linen-drapery, OG and the ”_ should 


be restored to them . 
proper plan of education for 3 5 414 
their great virtues - | 3 


if there is room to hope for a teyolation, it mnt be 
effected by calling them back to A manners Id. 


. 


their powers over man 418 

TOO en the, of the lower öder, the source e of our 
physical and moral maladies — = 118 
4 0 | 8 75 f 


Youth, See Childien Education, 
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